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Tue beautiful and the grand stamp every part of this record; for 
it is full of those traits of character which are the rarest and the 
noblest in the history of the sons of men. Never indeed have we 
beheld a more harmonious picture of exalted virtue and of ex- 
alted as well as trying conditions than the Life of Samuel Romilly 
developes and demonstrates. Unwavering singleness of purpose, and 
the aims uniformly directed to great and practical ends, intense 
purity of principle, honesty strong as truth, fearless independence, 
and child-like simplicity and amiability, ever characterised this illus- 
trious man. Within the infectious atmosphere of polit cs, and amid 
the distractions of partizanship at a tumultuous and unprecedented 
condition of the country and of Europe, he remained uncontami- 
nated, and walked so steadily erect towards the desired object as to 
command not only the utmost admiration and confidence of the peo- 
ple of Great Britain, but to silence the tongue of faction and earn 
the praise of opponents. The few uuscrupulous characters, such as 
Cobbett, who for a moment dared to impugn Sir Samuel’s conduct, 
found themselves suddenly crushed by the indignant and sturdy 
sense of the country; and even royalty, with all its convertional ad- 
vantages and back-stairs support, was fain to lean upon a man of 
uncompromising integrity, who was also the architect of his own 
fortune. Many persons who have gained an exalted but unenvia- 
ble reputation have been amiable and unimpeachable in private 
life; yet, no one, in this respect, will ever take precedence of the 
subject of these Memoirs; while by universal consent long be- 
fore the appearance of this work, which presents the most irre- 
fragable internal proofs of the soundness of the nation’s verdict, his 
public career was no less unexceptionable, brilliantly pure, and re- 
sistlessly attractive. 
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A few things deserve to be noted as being strikingly character- 
istic in the present publication, and also in the life of Sir Samuel 
Romilly. 

With regard to the publication itself, and the part which the edi- 
tors have taken in its composition, we must express unqualified 
approbation. ‘They have not put their hero forward in order to 
exhibit themselves as litterateurs who happened to be in possession 
of the most desirable materials for the composition of a biographi- 
cal work. They have not even attempted a sketch of their father’s 
life; or seized the tempting opportunity of giving utterance to the 
natural overflowing of filial emotions tow ards sucha parent. Nay, 
they have not offered one opinion of his merits; thus exemplifying 
delicate judgment and excellent taste towards one who is his own 
biographer ; who has in these records erected his own enduring and 
splendid monument; and concerning whom no other hand or wit- 
ness could have possibly done anything like adequate justice; none 
could have delineated him with equal simplicity and touching truth. 
No man was ever more single-hearted, more above disguise, more sin- 
cere, or more watchful of his conduct ; and therefore no man will ever 
bea more faithful autobiographer; an autibiographer too, it is need- 
less to add, than whom few have ever had a wider field for action, or 
more that is worthy to relate within his reach ; ranging from the high- 
est branches of legislation, through a life of remar Kable business a 
vity, down to sketches of scenes open only to a very small num- 
ber, and entertaining anecdotes of many personages; the whole 
being set forth with a tone of feeling and a beauty of style that 
must recommend the driest details and thorny themes to those 
who dislike everything which has not the attractiveness of lght 
reading. 

In these volumes is to be found lessons, examples, and many sug- 
gestive points, which address themselves impressively to all public 
men, and which, we anticipate, will not be without their salutary 
fruits in the way of inspiring many with juster notions of what 
constitutes real greatness, and with a desire to pursue a straight 
path of statesmanship, even were it but to earn lasting renown, 
in a direct and manly manner. One of Charles James Fox’s max- 
ims was, that ‘that which is morally wrong can never be politically 
right ;” and Romilly appears to have been guided throughout his 
public life by this golden rule; at a time too when corruption was 
rank and countenanced unblushingly by good sort of men. He 
not only understood and observed the grand philosophical principles 
of legislation, but each of his prominent measures showed that 
that it formed a branch of a complete system, all tending to one en- 
lightened end; but he held himself to be responsible to the world, 
ie that his public conduct was to be tested according as his private 
life offered a commentary on the text. In one place he says, refer- 
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ring pointedly to Mr. Perceval, ‘‘ No man could be more generous, 
more kind, or more friendly than he was. No man ever in private 
life had a nicer sense of honour.” ‘I had a very great regard for 
Perceval. We went the same circuit together, and for many years 
I lived with him in a very delightful intimacy.” But immediatel 
afterwards, having mentioned that this intimacy was at length bro- 
ken off, and atthe writer’s instance, it is added, *‘ I could not endure 
the idea of living privately in intimacy with a man whose public 
conduct I in the highest degree disapproved, and whom as a minis- 
ter I was constantly opposing. I cannot indeed reconcile to m 
way of thinking that distinction between private and public virtues 
which it is so much the fashion to adopt. It may be called liber- 
ality, or gentlemanly feeling, or by any other such vague and inde- 
finite term; but it is not suited to any one who is really in earnest 
and sincere in his politics.” 

If private virtue, or personal honour and amiability afforded no 
cloak to screen or soften the evils of mischievous politics, much less 
did splendour of talents and weight of influence remove a minister 
beyond the reach of Sir Samuel’s denunciations. How different 
would our leading public men appear if their code of ethics was 
framed on his model, and their daily practice squared by it. Ina 
note concerning the Regency measure of 1811, which, among other 
reasons, was upheld by Perceval and others, because “that great 
man Mr. Pitt” had given his authority for the precedent, Sir 
Samuel records that, “I said it did not acquire additional authority 
with me from being a precedent established by Mr. Pitt; that I 
was not among the worshippers of Mr. Pitt’s memory; and ‘that he 
was undoubtedly a man of extraordinary and splendid talents, but 
that much more, in my opinion, was necessary to entitle a minister 
to the character of a great man; and that, with all the talents that 
Mr. Pitt possessed, and the great influence which he had so long 
enjoyed, I looked in vain for any acts of his administration by 
which he had increased the happiness or improved the condition of 
any portion of his fellow-subjects.” Now, when it is considered 
that Sir Samuel never indulged in invective, never descended to 
scurrility ; that he spoke of all men just as he thought when it was 
his duty to express an opinion, although the generosity and sweet- 
ness of his disposition uniformly inclined him, unless when hemmed 
in by strict justice, to lean to the sunny side, it will be felt that his 
expressed judgments must have carried the greatest weight. When 
it is borne in mind that he preferred truth to the interests of the 
Whig party to which he generally adhered, and also that he never 
allowed himself to be dazzled by the theoretical visions of ultra- 
reform speculatists ; yea, when it is observed that in continuation of 
the few sentences we have just now copied out, he censures in 
manly terms the adulatory and undiscriminating tone of his politi- 
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cal friends, the moment that Mr. Pitt’s memory was referred to, 
the result is necessarily, that his avowed decisions must have with- 
stood every frivolous assailant, and left him in the full stature of his 
masculine, and yet ever enlarging reputation. 

The whole of Sir Samuel Romilly’s life, private, social, personal, 
professional, and public, is rife with admirable examples, and 
charming details. His very parentage, birth, and infancy recom- 
mend themselves to our kindliest and most congratulatory senti- 
ments. In the departments of morals, of idosyncracies, of native 
and cultured affections, of intellectual powers and their self-train- 
ing, and of literature, he may be declared to be equally remarkable 
and worthy of deepest study. Almost in every point he merits imi- 
tation ; or where the temperament of his feelings inclined to mor- 
bid susceptibility and a fatal melancholy, we see beacons for wise 
men’s warning. 

Romilly, who was born in 1757, was of a French Protestant 
family, landed proprietors in the south, but at length exiles from 
their father-land by the edict of Nantes. ‘The fortunes of the race 
continued to be chequered, or at least far from being splendidly 
prosperous, down to a considerable way in the life of the subject of 
these volumes. His father was a respectable London jeweller, 
although conducting business on a very moderate seale, such as 
seems to have denied to his children more than a common education. 
If however the father’s income was limited, there was an ample 
store of personal affection, of family love, and domestic order, to 
atone in the case of such ason as Samuel for the want of those aca- 
demical courses where vice too often is imbibed with more cordiality 
than sound learning. Here are some touching notices of the 
family’s condition, and the children’s tuition, when in more straight- 
ened circumstances :— 


** All my father’s favourite amusements were such as his home only could 
afford him. He was fond of reading, and he had formed for himself a small, 
but atolerably well-chosen, library. He was an admirer of the fine arts, but 
pictures being too costly for his purchase, he limited himself to prints. —He 
took pleasure in gardening, and he hired a small garden, in which he passed 
in the summer most of the few leisure hours which his business afforded 
him. But I am anticipating a subsequent period. The loss of so many 
children filled my father with consternation. He began to ascribe it to the 
unwholesomeness of a constant town residence, and he accordingly hired 
some rooms at Marylebone, which was then a small village about a mile dis- 
tant from town, though it has now, for many years, by the increase of new 
buildings, been united to, and become a part of, the metropolis. My father 
had reason to congratulate himself upon the success of this experiment, for 
all the children, which he afterwards had, lived to years of maturity. They 
were only three; my brother Thomas, my sister Catherine, and myself. 
We were brought up principally by a very kind and pious female relation 
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of my mother’s, a Mrs. Margaret Facquier, who had lived in our family 
ever since my mother’s marriage. She taught us to read, and to read with 
intelligence ; though the books in which we were taught were ill suited to 
our age. The Bible, the Spectator, and an English translation of Telema- 
chus, are those which I recollect our having in most frequent use.” 


Mrs. Margaret, it may be presumed, was not the most compe- 
tent of teachers, however zealous she may have been. Besides, 
her bad state of health prevented her from regularly attending to 
her pupils. 


“The care of us, upon these occasions, devolved on a female servant of 
the name of Mary Evans, who was ill qualified to give us instruction or to 
cultivate our understandings ; but whose tender and affectionate nature, 
whose sensibility at the sufferings of others, and earnest desire to relieve 
them to the utmost extent of her little means, could hardly fail to improve 
the hearts of those who were under her care. Perhaps there hardly ever 
existed three persons more affectionate, more kind, more compassionate, and 
whose sentiments and whose example were better calculated to inspire every 
soft and generous affection, than these two excellent v-omen and:our most 
excellent father. It was under the influence ef these examples that we 
passed our earliest years ; as for my mother, she was incapable, from the 
bad state of her health, of taking any part in our education.” 


Here is another passage belonging to Romil'y’s early years : —- 


** My brother and myself were sent, when we were very young, to a day- 
school in our neighbourhood, of which the sole recommendation seems to 
have been, that it had once been kept by a French refugee, and that the 
sons of many refugees were still scholars at it. All the learning which it 
afforded we were to receive; but the utmost that our master professed to teach 
was reading, writing, arithmetic, French, and Latin, and the last was rather 
inserted in his bill of fare by way of ornament, and to give a dignity and 
character to the school, than that there was any capacity of teaching it either 
in our master or in any of his ushers. I doubt whether any one of them 
was capable of construing a single sentence of the easiest Latin prose. Our 
master was ignorant, severe, and brutal: my brother and myself, however, 
escaped the effects of those bad qualities, by the help of others, which he 
possessed ; for towards his scholars he was unequal and partial, and we were 
both among his favourites. The severity with which he treated many of 
the other boys, however, often excited my indignation and aversion ; and | 
often burned with shame at not being among the victims of his injustice.” 


But we must not omit noticing, and allowing the subject of these 
memoirs to explain, at some length, how a constitutional sensitive- 
ness and nervous temperament characterised the boy from an early 
age. His thoughts at midnight, and duringmany sleepless hours as 
well as in disturbing dreams, ran upon horrid scenes of blood, end 
the cruelties practised by man. He says :— 
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‘The prints which I found in the lives of the martyrs and the Newgate 
Calendar, have cost me many sleepless nights. My dreams too were dis- 
turbed by the hideous images which haunted my imagination by day. I 
thought myself present at executions, murders, and scenes of blood ; and I 
have often lain in bed agitated by my terrors, equally afraid of remaining 
awake in the dark, and of falling asleep to encounter the horrors of my 
dreams. Often have I in my evening prayers to God besought him, with 
the utmost fervour, to suffer me to pass the night undisturbed by horrid 
dreams.” 


Here were some of the germs out of which in later years arose 
the reforms of our criminal and sanguinary code; but we must also 
mark how sensibilities from the first were developed, under which 
the mind of thishumane man was to stoop, and his life to be smitten. 


**T had other apprehensions, and some of a kind which are commonly 
reserved for maturer years. I was opposed with a constant terror of death, 
not indeed for myself, but for my father, whose life was certainly much 
dearer to me than my own. I never looked on his countenance, on which 
care and affliction had deeply imprinted premature marks of old age, with- 
out reflecting that there could not be many years of his excellent life still to 
come. If he returned home later than usual, though but half an hour, a 
thousand accidents presented themselves tomy mind; and, when put to 


bed, I lay sleepless and in the most tormenting anxiety till I heard him 
knock.” 


Our readers are to understand that the contents of these volumes 
divide themselves into several parts. Some twenty years before 
his death, Sir Samuel began a narrative of his early life. By this 
time he had attained very considerable eminence at the bar. A 
good many years afterwards he resumed the autobiography, again 
closing it abruptly. Besides these narratives, which are as remark- 
able for their unostentatious development of singular purity of 
mind and ardour of feeling, as they are vivid and real, there is a 
selection from his Correspondence,—a Diary of a journey to Paris 
after the Peace of Amiens,—a short narrative of Events in 1805,— 
a Journal of his parliamentary Life extending over a great portion 
of the publication, which is a document of no ordinary value,—and 
some fragments in the form of Memoranda, as also several letters to 
and from himself. 

Having mentioned the heads of the various sections of the publi- 
cations, we return to the autobiography for a few seconds, and to 
that part of it which relates to a sudden enlargement of fortune in 
the shape of a handsome legacy bequeathed by a wealthy rela- 
tive.— 


** Upon receiving so large an accession to his fortune, my father removed 
Out of his country lodgings into a house, still however at Marylebone.— 
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There our whole family now resided throughout the year, what had been 
our town-house being appropriated entirely to business. Our new house 
was in High street, and, to judge from its external appearance, its narrow 
form, its two small windows on a floor, and the little square piece of ground 
behind it, which was dignified with the name of a garden, one would have 
supposed that very scanty and very homely, indeed, must have been this our 
comparative opulence and luxury. But those who had mingled in our 
family, and had hearts to feel in what real happiness consists, would have 
formed a very different judgment. They would have found a lively, youth- 
ful, and accomplished society, blest with every enjoyment that an endearing 
home can afford; a society united by a similarity of tastes, dispositions and 
affections, as well as by the strongest ties of blood. They would have 
admired our lively, varied, and innocent pleasures ; our summer rides and 
walks in the cheerful country, which was close to us; our winter evening 
occupations of drawing, while one of us read aloud some interesting book, 
or the eldest of my cousins played and sung to us with exquisite taste and 
expression ; the little banquets with which we celebrated the anniversary of 
my father’s wedding, and of the birth of every member of our happy society ; 
and the dances with which, in spite of the smallness of our rooms, we were 
frequently indulged. I cannot recollect the days, happily I may say the 
years, which thus passed away, without the most lively emotion. I love to 
transport myself in idea into our little parlour with its green paper, and the 
beautiful prints of Vivares, Bartolozzi, and Strange, from the pictures of 
Claude, Caracci, Raphael, and Corregio, with which its walls were elegantly 
adorned ; and to call again to mind the familiar and affectionate society of 
young and old intermixed, which was gathered round the fire; and even 
the Italian greyhound, the cat, and the spaniel, which lay in perfect har- 
mony basking before it. I delight to see the door open, that I may recog- 
nise the friendly countenances of the servants, and, above all, of the old 
nurse, to whom we were all endeared, because it was while she attended my 
mother that her health had so much improved.” 


But think of the gloomy forebodings which immediately follow. 
‘Yet with such means of happiness, and in the midst of enjoy- 
ments so well suited to my temper and disposition, I was not com- 
pletely happy. ‘The melancholy to which I had from my childhood 
been subject, at intervals oppressed me; and my happiness was 
often poisoned by the reflection, that at some time or other it must 
end.” And to survivors who know what the end was, how affecting 
the presentiment! 

On leaving school, where as has already been described, he and 
his brother were entrusted to a French refugee, who “ was ignorant, 
severe, and brutal,” Romilly was put to the business of keeping 
his father’s books which lasted for two years. It had also been 
meditated to apprentice him to a jeweller and silversmith in Cheap- 
side. The book-keeping duties did not at all please the youth, ex- 
cepting in one respect ; it imposed little restraint upon him, and 
left him many hours of leisure, which he devoted to reading ; and 
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now not only a love of letters developed itself, but those habits of 
close industry, self-framing, and independent exertion, which after- 
wards yielded such notable fruits :— 


“‘T read, without system or object, just such books as fell in my way, 
such as my father’s library afforded, and such as several circulating libraries, 
to which I subscribed in succession, could supply. Ancient history, Eng- 
lish poetry, and works of criticism, were, however, my favourite subjects ; 
and poetry soon began to predoniinate over them all. After a few attempts, 
I found myself, to my unspeakable joy, possessed of a tolerable faculty of 
rhyming, which I mistook for a talent for poetry. I wrote eclogues, songs, 
and satires, made translations of Boileau, and attempted imitations of 
Spencer. * * * My father’s business became every day more unplea- 
sant to me, and I lamented that I had not been educated for some profes- 
sion connected with literature. I considered that it was not yet too late for 
me, with an abundance of zeal, to make a very great progress. I deter- 
mined, therefore, when I was between fifteen and sixteen years of age, to 
apply myself seriously to learning Latin, of which I, at that time, knew lit- 
tle more than some of the most familiar rules of grammar. Having made 
myself tolerably master of the grammar, I was fortunate enough to meet 
with a very good scholar in a Scotchman of the name of Paterson, who kept 
a school in Bury-street, St. James’s, and who became my instructor. From 
him I every day received a lesson, which consisted in his correcting my 
Latin exercises, and hearing me construe a few pages of some Latin author. 
* * * In the course of three or four years during which I thus applied 
myself, I had read every prose writer of the ages of pure Latinity, except 
those who have treated merely of technical subjects, such as Varro, Colu- 
mella, and Celsus. I had gone three times through the whole of Livy, 
Sallust, and Tacitus: I had read all Cicero, with the exception, I believe, 
only of his Academic questions, and his treatises De Finibus, and De Divi- 
natione. I had studied the most celebrated of his orations, his L@lius, his 
Cato Major, his treatise De Oratore, and his Letters, and had translated a 
great part of them. ‘Terence, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and Juvenal, I had 
read again and again.” 


He made translations from Virgil and Ovid, and fancied at the 
time that he left poor Dryden at a most humiliating distance.” 
He also ranged through a vast variety of works, without imagining 
he was doing anything extraordinary or different from the plan 
adopted at our public schools and universities. But he made little 
progress in Greek; although he went through the most consider- 
able classical authors of that language in the Latin versions, which 
generally accompany the original text. 

One of the distinct stages in Romilly’s progress was occupation 
for some time in a solicitor’s office. On quitting this situation 
about his twenty-first year, he entered at Gray’s Inn, with the 
view of being called to the bar, when his studies, of course, were 
mainly directed to the law. Yet he has left no distinct notices of 
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the method of these studies; although it must be concluded that it 
was most judicious and upon an enlightened plan; otherwise how 
can his large and philosophic conceptions of principles, or the mas- 
tery of details, legitimately falling within the scope of these princi- 
ples, be accounted for? He has however bequeathed us this piece 
of intelligence,— 


‘It was not, however, tolaw alone that I confined my studies. I endea- 
voured to acquire much general knowledge. I read a great deal of history ;I 
went on improving myselfin the classics ; I translated, composed, and endea- 
voured (though I confess with a success little proportioned to the pains I took) 
to form for myselfa correct and elegant style ; I translated the whole of Sal- 
lust, and a great part of Livy, Tacitus, and Cicero; I wrote political essays, 
and often sent them without my name to the newspapers, and was not a 
little gratified to find them always inserted: above all, I was anxious to ac- 
quire a great facility of elocution, which I thought indispensably necessary 
for my success. Instead, however, of resorting to any of those debating 
societies which were at this time much frequented, I adopted a very useful 
expedient, which I found suggested in Quintilian; that of expressing to 
myself, in the best language I could, whatever I had been reading; of 
using the arguments I had met with in Tacitus or Livy, and making with 
them speeches of my own, not uttered, but composed and existing only in 
thought. Occasionally, too, I attendedthe two Houses of Parliament ; and 
used myself to recite in thought, or to answer the speeches I had heard 
there. That I might lose no time, I generally reserved these exercises for 
the time of my walking or riding; and, before long, I had so well acquired 
the habit of it, that I could think these compositions as I was passing 
through the most crowded streets.” 


Here we are farther and farther enabled not only to discover how 
his self-framing expanded, but we may also perceive how moral 
principles like his, were receiving nutriment every day, and how the 
deep and broad foundations of equity, national policy and safety, 
were gradually becoming clearer. We also discover in the last ex- 
tract indications of that sagacious forecast, which we shall after- 
wards see distinguished him when he had gained the highest status 
at the bar, and earned the noblest honours as a legislator. Had 
his reading been more technical, more according to academic ar- 
rangement, and his forethought and preparations less stretching, he 
could not have risen with the rapidity which he did in his profes- 
sion; nor, in spite of the opposition of Tories, the luke-warmness 
of Whigs, when any one of their party steps beyond their hack- 
neyed and interested policy, and the extravagance of mere specula- 
tive reformers, have towered in parliament as we find him doing, 
winning and retaining to the last the strongest hold over the na- 
tional mind. 

The Correspondence, extending from 1780 to 1805, and chiefly 
with his sister’s husband, M. Roget, a minister at Geneva, Dumont, 
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Mirabeau, and certain French families, with whom he had formed 
intimacies in the course of his visits to Paris, not only afford an 
opportunity to communicate, in accordance with his own close, 
accurate and unbiassed penetration, anecdotes and traits of charac- 
ter of many great and famous personages, but also striking notices 
of the French Revolution. Of Mirabeau, with whom he had be- 
come acquainted during the orator’s exile in England, his estimate 
is more favourable than has generally obtained. Romilly says of 
him,— 


“ His vanity was, certainly, excessive ; but I haveno doubt that, in his public 
conduct as well as in his writings, he was desirous of doing good, that his 
ambition was of the noblest kind, and that he proposed to himself the noblest 
ends. He was, however, like many of his countrymen, who were active in 
the calamitous revolution which afterwards took place, not sufficiently scru- 
pulous about the means by which those ends were to be accomplished. He, 
indeed, in some degree, professed this ; and more than once I have heard 
him say,that there were occasions upon which ‘ la petite morale était enne- 
mie de la grande.’ It is not surprising that with such maxims as these in 
his mouth, unguarded in his expressions and careless of his reputation, he 
should have afforded room for the circulation of many stories to his disad- 
vantage. Violent, impetuous, conscious of the superiority of his talents, 
and the declared enemy and denouncer of every species of tyranny and op- 
pression, he could not fail to shock the prejudices, to oppose the interests, to 
excite the jealousy, and to wound the pride of many descriptions of persons. 
A mode of refuting his works, open to the basest and vilest of mankind, was 
to represent him as a monster of vice and profligacy. A scandal once set on 
foot is strengthened and propagated by many who have no malice against 
the object of it. Men delight to talk of what is extraordinary ; and what 
more extraordinary than a person so admirable for his talents, and so con- 
temptible for his conduct ; professing in his writings principles so excellent, 
and in all the offices of public and private life putting in practice those 
which are so detestable? I, indeed, possessed demonstrative evidence of 
the falsehood of some of the anecdotes which, by men of high character, 
were related to his prejudice.” 


Sir Samuel having said that Mirabeau from the first moment of 
his entering upon the career of an author, was altogether indifferent 
how numerous or powerful might be the enemies he might pro- 
voke, goes on to state that in private company he was also positive 
and intolerant, and gives instances. At a dinner, the conversation 
turning upon the code of English criminal law, John Wilkes 
*‘ defended the system with much wit and humour, but with very 
bad arguments :—” 


‘‘ Mirabeau was not satisfied with having the best of the argument, and 
with triumphantly refuting his opponent; he was determined to crush him 
with his eloquence. He declaimed with vehemence, talked of Wilkes’s pro- 
found immorality, and with a man less cool, less indifferent about the truth, 
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and less skilled in avoiding any personal quarrel than Wilkes, the dispute 
would probably have been attended with very serious consequences. Mira- 
beau seemed to provoke and to take a pleasure in these sort of controversies 
with celebrated men; and he wrote a letter to me while I was on the 
circuit in 1785, in which he gave me a very detailed account of a dispute 
which he supposed himself to have had with Gibbon, the historian, at 
Lord Lansdowne’s table, and in which he expressed himself with so much 
violence, that he seems in some degree to admit that he was to blame. The 
most extraordinary circumstance, however, is, that he certainly never had 
any such dispute with Gibbon; and that, at the time, when he supposed 
it to have taken place, Gibbon was actually residing at Lausanne. How the 
mistake happened, and who it was that he took for Gibbon, I never dis- 
covered ; but of the fact there can be no doubt, for I have still the letter in 
my possession.” 


The year 1805 formed an important epoch in the career of 
Romilly. It was at this period that he was appointed to the 
Chancellorship of Durham. Within the same year advances were 
made to him by the Prince of Wales to bring him into parliament, 
which he declined, as he had twice done when Lord Lansdowne 
had offered him a seat; for he was resolved not to sit till he was 
elected by a constituency, or could by purchase procure a seat 
without an extravagant outlay. And here let us note the virulence 
to which the practice of seat-selling had grown, and which has not, 
we fear, been altogether cured or swept away at this day, even after 
all the boastful expectations of Reform :— 


**T shall procure myself a seat in the new Parliament, unless I find that 
it will cost so large a sum, as, in the state of my family, it would be very 
imprudent for me to devote to such an object, which I find is very likely to 
be the case. Tierney, who manages this business for the friends of the late 
administration, assures me that he can hear of no seats to be disposed of. 
After a Parliament which has lived little more than four months, one would 
naturally suppose, that those seats which are regularly sold by the proprie- 
tors of them would be very cheap; they are, however, in fact, sold now at a 
higher price than was ever given for them before. Tierney tells me that he 
has offered 10,000/. for the two seats of Westbury, the property of the late 
Lord Abingdon, and which are to be made the most of by trustees for creditors, 
and has met with a refusal. 6,000/. and 5,500/. have been given for seats 
with no stipulation as to time, or against the event of a speedy dissolution 
by the King’s death, or by any change of administration. The truth is, 
that the new Ministers have bought up all the seats that were to be dis- 
posed of, and at any prices. Amongst others, Sir C. H , the great 
dealer in boroughs, has sold all he had to Ministers. With what money all 
this is done I know not, but it is supposed that the King, who has greatly 
at heart to preserve this new administration, the favourite objects of his 
choice, has advanced a very large sum out of his privy purse. This buying 
of seats is detestable; and yet it is almost the only way in which one in my 
situation, who is resolved to be an independent man, can get into Parlia- 
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ment. To come in by a popular election, in the present state of the repre- 
sentation, is quite impossible; to be placed there by some great lord, and 
to vote as he shall direct, is to be in a state of complete dependence ; and 
nothing hardly remains but to owe a seat to the sacrifice of a part of one’s 
fortune. It is true that many men who buy seats, do it as a matter of pecu- 
niary speculation, as a profitable way of employing their money : they carry 
on a political trade; they buy their seats and sell their votes. For myself, 
I can truly say that, by giving money for a seat, I shall make a sacrifice of 
my private property, merely that I may be enabled to serve the public. [ 
know what danger there is of men’s disguising from themselves the real 
motives of their actions; but it really does appear to me that it is from this 
motive alone that I act.” 


Romilly’s parliamentary life did not begin till he accepted of the 
Solicitor-géneralship from Fox and Grenville, 1806, when the 
Diary commences, which is carried down to within three or four 
weeks of his death, in November 1818. Nothing can be more 
characteristic of the man than the reasons given for commencing 
this remarkable journal. He began it, he says, because “ he might 
find it very useful to ascertain past events with more accuracy than 
a memory so defective as his could enable him to do.” He also 
assigned this self-communing reasons, that ‘‘in recording every day 
the acts of his life, he should be compelled to reflect on them, and 
on the motives by which he has been actuated, and, as it were, 
to pass a judgment on his conduct, before it was too late for any 
self-confession to be of any use.” 

This diary is extremely valuable in various ways. It possesses a 
high political worth, as throwing much light upon the science of 
government and legislation: it follows the writer himself in his pub- 
lic career, which was incessantly and undauntedly, in the face often 
of large majorities and against the remonstrances of the whig party, 
devoted to the advancement of his fellow creature, and the ameliora- 
tion of society. The legalized butcheries which every year signal- 
ized in London and throughout the kingdom, what was called the 
administration of justice, were denounced by him; while the whole 
energies of his mind and the mighty weight of his personal character 
were directed to the reform of the criminal code ; and although he did 
not live to witness the already realized ameliorations of our sangui- 
nary law, to him, in the first instance, must be attributed the en- 
lightened changes and benefits in this department that have taken 
place amongst us. He was always consistent and unflinching, even 
when other notable liberals shrunk. ‘There appears never to have 
been a notion of himself, when his interests and the public good, or a 
sound doctrine seemed to be opposed. He voted against the Duke of 
York, when every one predicted and felt assured that thereby he 
flung away all prospect of the Chancellorship. Let us mark how 
he thought and spoke in reply to such self-seeking views :— 
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*‘ T have been told by several persons that, after making such a speech, I 
must give up all hopes of ever being Chancellor. I am not quite sure of 
that; but of this I think I may be sure, that if ever, after the part I have 
now taken, I should be raised to that situation, it will not be in expectation 
that I shall act otherwise than as an honest man. It certainly is not pro- 
bable that I should receive such a promotion: nothing perhaps can be more 
improbable ; but if, contrary to all expectation, it should happen, the pro- 
motion will be more honourable to myself, and more honourable to the per-- 
son to whom I shall be indebted for it, than it possibly could have been if, 
upon this occasion, I had adopted a different line of conduct.” 


The diary also contains many sketches of distinguished persons ; 
many glimpses behind the political curtain ; numerous anecdotes ; 
and not a few able criticisms of books, as well as profound specula- 
tions concerning passing events. Many entries having a private in- 
terest are alsoto be met with. Our remaining extracts will bear 
more or Jess upon the manner in which the nation’s business is con- 
ducted,—upon the ignorance, the obduracy, and the jog-trot style 
of proceeding which our legislators are in general prone to,—upon 
some of the mischievous effects resulting from the French Revolu- 
tion and the continuance of an absorbing war,—and lastly upon per- 
sonal and individual character, as also certain crooked methods 
adopted towards the attainment of selfish ends. 

First, and as regards the conduct of public business, &c. :— 


“The Bill which I brought into the House of Commons to repeal the Act 
of Queen Elizabeth, which punishes with death soldiers and mariners who 
are found begging, passed the House of Lords to-day; but with the amend- 
ment of leaving out one word, which Lord Ellenborough made a point of 
having struck out of the Bill. The Bill, as it passed the Commons, recited 
that it was highly expedient that the Act of Elizabeth should be repealed ; 
and this word ‘highly’ it was which gave offence to his Lordship. The 
Lord Chancellor this morning in Court sent me down a note in these 
words. ‘ The Bill about sailors and soldiers will pass our House to-day. 
Lord Ellenborough objected to the word highly, and said he would attend 
to move the amendment.’ The preamble now stands that it is expedient 
to repeal, without the words highly expedient. ‘There seemed to be a no- 
tion that this statute was impliedly repealed by some other—what I know 
not—but I did not think it tanti to have discussion upon it. A statute in- 
flicting death may be, and ought to be, repealed, if it be in any degree 
expedient, without its being highly so. We, therefore, so settled the matter 
with the Chief Justice.”’ 


Sir Samuel had the narrow-mindedness of technical lawyers to 
contend with, the stupidity of prejudice, and the mischievous princi- 
ples as well as inhuman feelings which a protracted war fostered, to 
the abandonment of sound policy and intelligible logic. For exam- 
ple, on his moving that a certain report should be received concern- 
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ing the Bill for altering the punishment of high treason, which had 
passed through Committee, we are told :— 


“The Bill for altering the punishment of high treason passed to-day 
through the Committee. On my moving that the Report should ber eceived 
on Monday next, Frankland moved that itshould be postponed for six months, 
On a division, this was carried by a majority of 15; so that the Bill is lost, 
and the Ministers have the glory of having preserved the British law, by 
which it isordained that the heart and the bowels of aman convicted of trea- 
son shall be torn out of his body while he is yet alive. Mr. Yorke was for 
preserving that part of the sentence which ordains, that, after the offender is 
put to death, his head shall be cut off, and his body divided into four quar- 
ters. The propriety of retaining the severing the head from the body was 
maintained by Serjeant Best, and several other members, on the ground 
that it was the only constitutional mode of enabling the Crown to order 
that attainted traitors should be beheaded. They said that, by law, the 
Crown could not change any sentence for another; it could only remit a 
part of the sentence ; and in these cases it, on some occasions, remitted all 
but the beheading. In truth, however, this notion of pardoning or remit- 
ting a part of the punishment, though it is sanctioned by the great names of 
Lord Coke, Lord Hale, and Lord Bacon, seems to be a very puerile conceit ; 
since the taking away the first part of the punishment alters entirely the 
nature of what remains. It might as well be contended that the Crown 
might merely remit the hanging, and by that means cause the punishment 
to become that of tearing out the heart and bowels of the convict, while he 
was in full life, and possessed of all his unbenumbed susceptibility of pain ; 
or that, if a sentence were that the criminal should be hanged, and then 
buried in a particular place, or hanged in chains or burned, the Crown 
might remit the hanging, and send the offender to be suspended in chains, 
or buried, or even burned while he was alive. I contended against this 
doctrine, and argued as Mr. Justice Foster has done, that the Crown had 
been considered to have a right by its prerogative to substitute a mild in‘ 
the place of a severe punishment; that on this principle alone could be 
justified the many instances which had occurred of women convicted of 
treason being beheaded, though the judgment against them was merely that 
they should be burned, without any mention of severing the head from the 
body. Such were the cases of Anne Boleyn, Queen Catherine Howard, 
Lady Salisbury, Lady Jane Grey, and Mrs. Lisle. * * In the debate on 
the Bill, even those who were for getting rid of it altogether admitted that 
that part of the sentence which relates to the taking out the heart and 
bowels while the malefactor is alive, and burning them in his sight, 
ought to be omitted. They stated this to be their opinion; and yet, in- 
stead of proposing any alteration of the Bill to confine it to this single ob- 
ject, they preferred leaving it as it was, in order to have an excuse for 
rejecting it. Garrow said he never would have voted for such a law origi- 
nally ; but, as we found it a part of the law, he was against altering it. He 
had come down to the House with a speech, which turned principally on the 
importance and necessity of leaving the body of the convict at the disposi- 
tion of the King. The alteration I had made in the Bill in the Comimittee 
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removed these objections, and rendered his remarks quite inapplicable. He 
seemed, however, to think it necessary to speak ; and therefore, delivered 
his speech intended for quite a different purpose.” 


Again :— 


“If any person be desirous of having an adequate idea of the mischiev- 
ous effects which had been produced in this country by the French Revolu- 
tion and all its attendant horrors, he should attempt some legislative reform, 
on humane and liberal principles. | He will then find, not only what a stu- 
pid dread of innovation, but what a savage spirit it has infused into the 
minds of many of his countrymen. I have had several opportunities of 
observing this. It is but a few nights ago, that, while I was standing at 
the bar of the House of Commons, a young man, the brother of a peer, 
whose name is not worth setting down, came up to me, and breathing in my 
face the nauseous fumes of his undigested debauch, stammered out, ‘I am 
against your Bill; I am for hanging all.’ I was confounded; and endea- 
vouring to find out some excuse for him, I observed that I supposed he 
meant that the certainty of punishment affording the only prospect of sup- 
pressing crimes, the laws, whatever they were, ought to be executed. 
‘No, no,’ he said, ‘ it is not that. There is no good done by mercy. They 
only get worse; I would hang them all up at once.’ ” 


And again, in reference to an Insolvent Bill :— 


“Lord Redesdale is the author of this Bill. Though the principle of it 
is extremely good, many of its provisions seem open; to much objection. 
It is, however not a little surprising that, such s it is, it should have been 
suffered by the Lord Chancellor and Lord Ellenborough to pass the House 
of Lords. Those Lords opposed the Bills for the same object which Lord 
Redesdale brought in in former Sessions; and, from what Lord Ellen- 
borough has since said to me, I cannot but think that, when they allowed 
this to pass, it was very much in the hope that it would be thrown out by 
the Commons, or would be so altered as to afford the Lords grounds for dis- 
senting from the amendments when it came back to them. It appeared to 
me, therefore, to be very desirable that the Bill should pass the Commons 
nearly as it came down from the Lords, and that the defects in it should be 
left to be removed by the act of some future session. Kenrick, who took 
charge of the Bill, but with no friendly disposition towards it, added several 
clauses in the committee, of which the most important were, one to punish 
with death all insolvent debtors who should give in a false account of their 
property, and one to limit the benefit of the Act to debtors who had been 
six months prisoners in execution. I prevailed on the House, on recom- 
mitting the Bill, to strike out both these alterations, and to restore the Bill 
very nearly to the state in which it was when it came down to us.” 


Sir Samuel simply and modestly adds, but in a tone that does 
not the less effectively tell, that “the clause creating a capital 
offence had been added without the knowledge of any one person in 
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the House except the mover of it; so little account in these matters 
is made of human life. No one was anxious to retain it, and it was 
struck out at my suggestion as quietly as it had been inserted.” 

If our readers wish to learn what were some of the back-stair 
manceuvres of the Regent, or who were of the number of his servi- 
tors, let them read as follows, which is referable to the year 1813, 
when the position of his Royal Highness with the Princess was de- 
licate and troublesome :— 


“17th, Wednesday. Mr. Nash called upon me again this morning. He 
said that he came to renew the subject of our last conversation ; that he was 
extremely anxious that I should see the Prince; that the Prince had no 
person who would speak honestly and openly to him ; that he thought that, 
if [ saw him, what I should say to him might lead to a total change of the 
administration; that he was still attached to his former political friends ; 
and that it was ridiculous that Lord Yarmouth and Lord Hertford should 
be made by the Opposition an objection to their coming into power ; that 
those lords, he was sure, cared little about any political party, and only 
wished to retain their situations about the Prince. He said that he did not 
come to me by any authority whatever from the Prince ; but that, since he 
had seen me, he had had a very long conversation with the Prince, at which 
no person was present; the Prince having made some excuse for sending 
away Lord Yarmouth ; and that, in that conversation the Prince had talked 
much about me, and of the confidence he was disposed to place in mé; and 
had said that, in a matter respecting his own family, he had a right to con- 
sult me as his private counsel.” 


Sir Samuel would not give any private advice, seeing that the 
matter was public, and there were public and responsible persons 
who alone should be consulted. The Chancellorship was also held 
out as alure, but with no better success :— 


“‘ 2ist, Sunday. I dined to-day at Nash’s. I and Anne had been invited 
some time, and we have been in the habit for some years of dining now and 
then at each other’s houses. To my surprise, Lord Yarmouth (who had 
previously asked Nash if he thought Romilly would think it a duty to re- 


fuse the Great Seal unless all his friends were brought in) dined there. It 


was his first visit, and he was introduced to Mrs. Nash as a stranger to her. 
I was introduced to him on the same way, though I met him once before 
some years ago at Holland House. Nothing passed between us but in the 
general conversation which took place. Politics were hardly adverted to; 
and though the Princess of Wales and the recent publications were men- 
tioned, it was only by some common and trivial observations being made 
upon them. Before Lord Yarmouth came in, however, Nash took me aside 
to tell me that everything was in confusion at Carlton House ; that it was 
the moment for bringing about a change of administration; that he was 
himself most anxious that it should be effected; and that I was the link by 
which the Prince might be re-united with his old political friends. I told 
him that to me this really appeared to be quite impossible. He said that he 
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had, however, thought it right to apprize me of this, and that he had again 
had a long conversation with the Prince last Friday.” 


Yet the Chancellorship was frequently in Romilly’s thoughts, and 
he reasoned on the subject with his usual calm and prudent fore- 
sight, as well as his habitual conscientiousness. What can convey 
a higher idea or more favourable opinion of this great and good 
man than the following self-denying, but simple and eloquent com- 
munings with his own feelings ?— 


“The exertions I have made, to my own very great personal inconve- 
nience, and to the great interruption of my professional occupations, and 
consequently with no small pecuniary sacrifices, will, 1 make no doubt, be 
ascribed by many persons to an eager desire to turn out the present adminis- 
tration, and to obtain for myself the office of Lord Chancellor, to which it 
may naturally enough be supposed that I should in such an event aspire. 
How little do those who ascribe my conduct to such motives know me! 
With the utmost sincerity I can declare that I have nosuch ambition, Iam 
deeply impressed with the conviction that that high station would add 
nothing to my happiness, or even to my reputation. Already have I 
attained the very summit of my wishes. The happiness of my present con- 
dition cannot be increased: it may be essentially impaired. I am at the 
present moment completely independent both of the favours and of the 
frowns of Government. The large income which I enjoy, and which is 
equal to all my wishes, has been entirely produced by my own industry and 
exertion ; for no portion of it am I indebted to the Crown: of no particle of 
it is in the power of the Crown to deprive me. The labours of my profes- 
sion, great as they are, yet leave me some leisure both for domestic and even 
for literary enjoyments. In those enjoyments, in the retirement of my study, 
in the bosom of my family, in the affection of my relations, in the kindness 
of my friends, in the good-will of my fellow citizens, in the uncourted popu- 
larity which 1 know that I enjoy, I find all the good that human life can 
supply ; and I am not, whatever others may think of me, so blinded by a 
preposterous ambition as to wish to change, or even to risk, 


‘ These sacred and homefelt delights, 
This sober certainty of waking bliss,’ 


for the pomp, and parade, and splendid restraints of office ; for the homage 
and applause of devoted but interested dependants ; for that admiration 
which the splendour of a high station, by whomsoever possessed, is always 
certain to command; and for a much larger, but a precarious, income, 
which must bring with it the necessity of a much larger expense. The 
highest oflice and the greatest dignity that the Crown has to bestow might 
make me miserable : it is impossible that it could render me happier than I 
already am. One great source of misery to me in such a situation, the 
public, and even my most intimate friends, little suspect : it is the conscious- 
ness that I am not qualified to discharge properly its most important duties. 
I have neither that knowledge in my profession, nor those gifts of nature, 
which such duties demand. Destitute of all talent I know that I am not. 
VoL. 11. (1840.) No. 11. N 
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The faculties which I do possess I believe I fully and justly appreciate ; but 
in those which are most essential to a judge, in strength of memory, and in 
the power of fixing the attention on one single object, and abstracting the 
mind from all other considerations, I know myself to be most lamentably 
and irremediably deficient. Often in earlier life, when I was locking up to 
that eminent station as that to which I might one day be raised, and when I 
was planning, and enjoying by anticipation, essential reforms to be effected, 
and beneficial laws to be passed, I have been haunted by a deep sense of my 
disqualifications ; and, contrasting these with the erroneous opinions which 
others entertained of me, I have thought how soon, if I were seated on the 
bench, I should undeceive my too partial friends and a mistaken public ; and 
with what truth there might be said of me something of the same kind as 
was observed of Galba—‘ omnium consensu capax Imperii, nisi imperds- 
set.’ 9 


Lord Eldon does not appear to better advantage in these volumes, 
either as a politician or dispenser of patronage, than he has been 
generally represented by the Whig party; although no testimony 
can rise so far beyond the reach of suspicion as that of Sir Samuel. 

But, however reluctantly, we must hasten to close these valuable 
and arresting volumes ; and shall do so after inserting notices of two 
celebrated Chancellors, and certain affecting passages in the life of 
the writer. First, of the eccentric Lord Erskine. The occasion is 
‘¢ What might be called a great opposition dinner :—” 


“Among the light and trifling topics of conversation after dinner, it may 
be worth while to mention one, as it strongly characterizes Lord Erskine. 
He has always expressed and felt a great sympathy for animals. He has 
talked for years of a Bill he was to bring into parliament, to prevent cruelty 
towards them. He has also had several favourite.animals, to whom he has 
been much attached, and of whom all his acquaintance have a number of 
anecdotes to relate,—a favourite dog, which he used to bring when he was 
at the bar, to all his consultations; another favourite dog, which, at the 
time when he was Lord Chancellor, he himself rescued in the street from 
some boys who were about to kill him, under pretence of its being mad; a 
favourite goose, which followed him wherever he walked about his grounds ; 
a favourite mackaw, and cther dumb favourites without number. He told 
us now that he had got two favourite leeches. He had been blooded by 
them last Autumn, when he had been taken dangerously ill at Portsmouth ; 
they had saved his life, and he had brought them with him to town; had 
ever since kept them in a glass; had himself every day given them fresh 
water; and had formed a friendship with them. He said he was sure they 
both knew him, and were grateful to him. He had given them different 
names, Home and Cline (the names of two celebrated surgeons), their dis- 
positions being quite different. After a good deal of conversation about 
them, he went himself, brought them out of his library, and placed them in 
their glass upon the table. It is impossible, however, without the vivacity; 
the tones, the details, and the gestures of Lord Erskine, to give an adequate 
idea of this singular scene.” 


Of Brougham,— 
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** %rougham is a man of the most splendid talents and the most extensive 
acquirements, and he has used the ample means which he possesses most 
usefully for mankind. It would be difficult to overate the services which 
he has rendered to the cause of the slaves in the West Indies, or that of the 
friends to the extension of knowledge and education among the poor, or to 
praise too highly his endeavours to serve the oppressed inhabitants of Poland. 
How much is it to be lamented that his want of judgment and of prudence 
should prevent his great talents, and such good intentions, from being as 
great a blessing to mankind as they ought to be.” 


Mention has been made of Anne. Who was Anne? 


‘*Onthe 14th of September, left Chevenage for Bowood. We stayed 
there ten days. The amiable disposition of Lord and Lady Lansdowne 
always renders this place delightful to their guests. To me, besides the 
enjoyment of the present moment, there is always added, when I am at Bo- 
wood, a thousand pleasing recollections of past times; of the happy days I 
have spent, of the various society of distinguished persons I have enjoyed, 
of the friendships I have formed, here; and, above all, that it was here that 
I first saw and became known to my dearest Anne. If I had not chanced to 
mect with her here, there is no probability that 1 ever should have seen her ; 
for she had never been, nor was likely, unmarried, ever to have come to 
London. To what accidental causes are the most important occurrences of 
our lives sometimes to be traced! Some miles from Bowood is the form of 
a white horse grotesquely cut out upon the downs, and forming a landmark 
to a wide extent of country. To that object it is that I owe all the real 
happiness of my life. In the year 1796, I made a visit to Bowood. My 
dear Anne, who had been staying there some weeks, with her father and her 
sisters, was about to leave it. The day fixed for their departure was the 
eve of that on which I arrived; and if nothing had occurred to disappoint 
their purpose, I never should have seen her. But it happened that, on the 
preceding day, she was one of an equestrian party which was made to visit 
this curious object ; she over-heated herself by her ride ; a violent cold and 
pain in her face was the consequence. Her father found it indispensably 
necessary to defer his journey for several days, and in the mean time I ar- 
rived. I saw in her the most beautiful and accomplished creature that ever 
blessed the sight and understanding of man. A most intelligent mind, an 
uncommonly correct judgment, a lively imagination, a cheerful disposition, 
a noble and generous way of thinking, an elevation and heroism of character, 
and a warmth and tenderness of affection such as is rarely found even in her 
sex, were among her extraordinary endowments. I was captivated alike by 
the beauties of her person and the charms of her mind. A mutual attach- 
ment was formed between us, which, at the end of a little more than a 
year, was consecrated by marriage. All the happiness I have known in 
her beloved society, all the many and exquisite enjoyments which my 
dear children have afforded me, even my extraordinary success in my pro- 
fession, the labours of which, if my life had not been so cheered and exhi- 
larated, I never could haye undergone,—all are to be traced to this trivial 
cause.” 
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This was in 1798, and there can be no doubt that Romilly’s life 
was ever after wrapt up in the partner of his enthusiastic and ador- 
ing choice. Great as was his professional success, brilliant as was 
his political career, certain as seemed to be his elevation to the 


highest official post that the crown could offer, it still was in the 


lap of his family that this extraordinary man’s heart lay. There 
are numerous evidences of this in his Memoirs and Diary. Yea, 
it was the blow which death dealt to his Anne that clove him down. 
The two last entries in his journal, made very shortiy before his 
life was darkened, were not other than, it might well be feared, indi- 
cated the sad catastrophe. We copy them :— 


** Oct. 9. Slept for the first time after many sleepless nights. 10. Re- 
lapse of Anne.”’ 





— 


Art. II.—Narrative of a Journey to Guatemala, in Central America, in 
1838. By G. W. Montcomery. New York. 


In 1838 Mr. Montgomery proceeded at the instance of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to Guatemala ; but whether his mission 
was of a political, a commercial, or a geographical character does 
not appear. Belonging to the last-mentioned department, however, 
he has communicated some particulars which are not unworthy of 
attention on the part of England, or any other enterprising and 
trading country, and at which we shail glance before noticing a few 
of the more miscellaneous and incidental portions of the Narrative. 

Guatemala extends from the eighth to the eighteenth degree of 
north latitude, separating by a comparatively narrow isthmus the 
Atlantic from the Pacific, and connecting the two grand divisions 
of Spanish America, where the Rocky Mountains and the Andes 
approach one another. ‘This isthmus presents a sea-board line, on 
both sides or coasts, of about a thousand miles, presenting nume- 
rous natural harbours. In breadth, from sea to sea, it varies from 
about four hundred to one hundred miles. There is much fine 
land along the shores ; the inland parts, though mountainous, have 
rich valleys thrown amongst them ; the rivers and Jake’s are nume- 
rous, several of the former being navigable to a very considerable 
distance towards their sources ; and the natural productions, vege- 
table and mineral, abundant throughout this central region, which 
is pretty clearly defined by geographical features. But the country 
is ina sadly distracted state; the people are indolent ; and as yet 
the means of intercommunication exceedingly scanty. 

Of late years, however, there have been several speculations on 
foot regarding a methed of joining the two Oceans either by rail- 
roads or canals across the narrow neck of land at Panama. An 
English Company was one of the proposed enterprising parties, but 
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we presume it has fallen to the ground like many rash undertakings 
where neither the helping hand nor protective power of Government 
could be obtained, and where an early return for expended capital 
appeared most problematical. We shall however quote what Mr. 
Montgomery has to say in favour of some such projected plan for 
uniting the Atlantic and Pacific, as has recently been sometimes 
meditated. He says :— 


“The Lake of Nicaragua is situated in the province of that name, at a 
distance of about a hundred miles from the Atlantic Ocean, with which it 
communicates by the river St. Juan. This river is now considered the 
most practicable point for establishing a connexion between the two oceans. 
It is believed to be navigable for vessels of three or four feet draft from its 
port to the lake; and for vessels of twice that depth, as far as the point 
where the falls commence, which are the great difficulty to be surmount- 
ed. The surface of the lake, according to the statement of a Spanish en- 
gineer who executed a survey in 1781, is forty-six feet above the level of 
the Pacific: its depth, about fifteen fathoms. The distance from that sea 
to the south-western extremity of Lake of Leon, which communicates, as 
before stated, with that of Nicaragua, is, by the report of the said engineer, 
fifteen geographical miles, and intervening land is said to be sufficiently 
level to admit of the opening of a canal that should unite those lakes with 
the Pacific. Should the grand work of uniting the waters of the two 
oceans be undertaken and accomplished, a revolution would be caused in the 
commercial world, attended with results in the highest degree beneficial to 
the inhabitants of both hemispheres. This part of the continent would be- 
come the great thoroughfare of nations; and Central America would at 
once rise to an importance, both commercial and political, which otherwise 
she never can attain. Proposals for opening this communication were 
made by a company of English merchants in 1824. The following year 
similar proposals were made by some merchants of the United States. But 
in neither case does it appear that any specific attention was given to the 
subject by the government of the country. Subsequently, a proposition to 
the same effect was made by the Dutch, which was admitted, and the King 
of the Netherlands was to be a stockholder to the amount of one-half of 
the capital that might be invested. But from whatever cause this plan also 
fell through, and matters remain in the same state as before. It seems sin- 
gular that a subject so peculiarly interesting to the United States should 
not have attracted more attention in ourcountry. The enterprise, however, 
could only be successfully undertaken under the auspices of the govern- 
ment, and with the sanction of Congress. Were the subject properly re- 
commended to the consideration of the national legislature, its importance 
could hardly fail of being perceived and duly appreciated ; and the result, 
whatever it might be, could not but reflect credit on the administration, 
There is also reason to believe, that any steps that our diplomatic agent in 
Guatemala might be instructed to take towards a negotiation with the Cen- 
tral American government on this subject, would be met by that govern- 
ment with alacrity. There exists on the part of the people and authorities 
of that country a decided predilection for Americans, and for everything 
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that is American. They imitate the institutions, the laws, the policy, of 
the United States, and look up to this country as their great political 
model, They at one time solicited to be admitted into the Union as a new 
State in our Republic. While France and England are trying in vain to 
effect a treaty with their government, the United States have renewed, or 
are on the point of renewing, one that was concluded several years since. 
Thus, everything seems to favour and facilitate the accomplishment of an 
enterprise, which, besidcs enhancing in no slight degree the national glory 
of the United States, wouldbe productive of the greatest commercial advan- 
tages to its citizens. That some difficulties exist towards realising this 
object cannot be denied. One is the disturbed state of Central America 
at the present moment, and the civil commotions to which it is subject 
at all times. Another would be to obtain a grant of land on each side 
of the river St. Juan, with the sovereignty of the country ceded, without 
which a sufficient security would not be afforded to the persons and proper- 
ties of our citizens who might establish themselves there.” 


It is probable that the junctions for the purposes of facilitating 
commercial dealings, and consequently to the civilization and en- 
richment of the inhabitants of Guatemala, will some day be com- 
pleted ; but still, before being positive, we should like to be assured 
of a satisfactory survey having been made of the intervening physi- 
cal impediments, and also to hear of a more tranquil state of the 
surrounding country, where the inhabitants, it appears, are extremely 
jealous of strangers, before running any pecuniary risk towards the 
furtherance of the project. 

Mr. Montgomery, to be sure, tells us, that there exists on the 
part of the people and the authorities of Guatemala, a decided 
predilection towards his countrymen and everything for which the 
American Union is famed. ‘This may be in part a boast, an over- 
complacent fancy, or may be a lure more readily to enlist the 
government in behalf of a vain-glorious scheme. He says, sup- 
posing the difficulties to be insurmountable in the way of accom- 
plishing the proposed junction of the two oceans, “ the attempt to 
remove them (the difficulties) would be itself a glory, and the 
want of success an honourable failure.’’ Neither a John Bull nor 
a Yankee Company, we imagine, will embark in any such enter- 
prise for the sake of glory, without the prospect of other remunera- 
tion than an honourable failure. 

But be the people of Guatemala friendly as they may to the 
United States and the citizens of the Great Republic, we learn 
this much from Mr. Montgomery’s own Narrative, that he was 
repeatedly advised, or found himself obliged to take most circuitous, 
inconvenient, and dilatory lines of travel in the course of his pro- 
gress, ere he arrived at the chief place of destination. Such was 
the anarchy which prevailed in parts of the country that he dared 
not proceed a step without a strong guard, being convinced that 
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without such protection it would be “the worst of follies” to adven- 
ture ; foreigners’ throats being invariably cut by the insurgents, 
when any such were caught. 

Having called attention to that part of the pamphlet which may 
be worthy of the consideration of capitalists and men of great en- 
terprise in this country, or such as are jealous of being forestalled by 
Transatlantic adventurers, we shall quote a few paragraphs bearing 
on subjects of a more popular kind ; premising that Mr. M. appears 
to us to be not merely exceedingly credulous, but unable to dive 
beyond the surface. His descriptions of what he has seen and 
what he understands are pleasant and vivid rather than otherwise ; 
but he neither exhibits those scientific acquirements which equip a 
traveller, were but his tract through a wilderness, so as to become 
the pioneer of knowledge, nor those conceptions of social life from 
which general and valuable truths can be deduced. 

We have observed portions of the Narrative, which, as already 
hinted, seem to be but repetitions of wonderful stories, adopted with 
far too much alacrity. Not but that ignorance and superstition are 
capable of committing any extravagance. Still Mr. M. inclines to 
listen to the marvellous and the awful. Here is a story, if true, 
that wants for nothing in the way of monstrosity. But we question 
if any person short of being a maniac or a fiend could have acted 
the alleged part of the Curate :— 


“We had every reason to be pleased with the Padre, who joined us in 
our evening meal, and enlivened the repast by the wit and gaicty of his 
conversation. He could even play on the guitar and sing, and was easily 
prevailed on to exhibit before us these unclerical accomplishments. He 
was an intelligent man withal, and full of information and anecdote. His 
illustrations of the Indian character were highly interesting, and his re- 
marks on the propensity of that people to idolatry both sensible and amusing. 
With reference to this subject, he related to us the following among other 
anecdotes :— 

“One of his predecessors in the curacy had detected his parishioners in 
the adoration of a god of their own. This was no other than an old Indian, 
whom they had dressed up in a particular way, and installed in a hut, where 
they went to worship him, offering him the fruits of their industry as a tri- 
bute, and performing in his presence certain religious rites, according to 
their ancient practice. His godship, who had no manner of work to do, 
and was regaled with all the good things that the village afforded, found this 
a sufficiently pleasant mode of life, and willingly sustained the character he 
had been made to assume. But such impious proceedings the curate was 
determined not to suffer. He remonstrated with his flock, and admonished 
them both in public and in private; but all to no purpose—he was listened 
to by no one: he threatened, and was threatened in turn. He now adopted 
another course; and, affecting to approve the conduct of his parishioners, 
humoured them in the mad whim they had been seized with. It was that 
time of the year called Passion Week, when certain ceremonies are per- 
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formed in commemoration of the sufferings of our Saviour on the cross. 
The curate proposed that the passion and death of Christ should be repre- 
sented by the Indian deity in person ; that he should have a crown of thorns 
put on his head, and be whipped and crucified. ‘ After he is dead and 
buried,’ said the curate, ‘ he, of course, will rise again ; and then we will all 
believe in him.’ The Indians were delighted with the idea, and, in their 
simplicity, determined to proceed according to the suggestions of their 
pastor. The old Indian was brought forth, and, nolens volens, was decorated 
with the thorny crown ; he then received an awful flagellation, and, finally, 
in spite of his entreaties to be exempted from so great and unmerited a dis- 
tinction, was actually crucified. As soon as the poor Indian was fairly dead, 
they took him down, and carried him to the village church; where, having 
Jaid him out, they watched him, and waited with intense interest for the 
third day, when he was to return to life. But before that dey arrived, the 
body exhibited such symptoms of dissolution, and began to be so offensive, 
that the Indians already entertained doubts of the legitimacy of their god. 
They held out, however, till the expiration of the third, when, finding that 
there was to be no resurrection, they dragged the body out of the church, 
and threw it on a dunghill. From that time forward, they submitted with 
exemplary docility to the directions of their spiritual guide.” 


Was not the Padre quizzing? Did he not construe aright the 
gullibility of Mr. Montgomery? And yet we have evidence that 
our traveller considers himself vastly removed from those who are 
facile in the matter of belief. He is at Esquipulas, where there 
is, we are told, a far-famed miracle shrine :— 


‘‘ The curate, an amiable and sensible man, and somewhat ofa scholar, was 
a firm believer in the miracles attributed to the image just described. He 
seemed anxious to impress me with the same belief, and tried every argu- 
ment that he thought calculated to remove my incredulity. At length he 
pressed me so hard, that I was fain to resort to a stratagem in order to 
escape from the toils he was spreading round me. I declared to him that 
if the Senor de Esquipulas would work a miracle in my behalf between that 
day and the next, and enable me to proceed to Guatemala direct and with- 
out risk, I would believe him. The reader will be surprised to learn what 
follows. On getting up the next morning, and as I was leaving my cham- 
ber, the first person I met was the curate. He had been lying in wait for 
me; there was an arch smile on his countenance; he saluted me with the 
usual buenos dias, and expressed himself with the following, ‘ Did you not 
ask fora miracle? and did you not require that it should be a safe and 
direct conveyance to Guatemala? Well, sir, your conditions have been 
fulfilled. I have just learned the arrival, in this town, of a convoy of mules, 
laden with tobacco, which, as soon as a party of soldiers appointed by the 
government to escort them shall arrive, will proceed to the capital direct. 
Could you desire a better opportunity ? Will you now believe?’ I confess 
that the statement of the curate struck me with surprise. I affected to 
believe that he was jesting, but he soon compelled me to admit the truth of 
his assertion. On inquiring, however, into the particulars of the case, I 
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learned that eight days, at least, would elapse before the arrival of the 
escort; that the rate of travelling of the convoy would never exceed eight 
or nine miles a-day ; ; that they encamped inthe open fields; and that to 
get to Guatemala in this way would be the business of a month. This 


being the case, I told the curate that it would not do, and that the miracle 
was no miracle after all.”’ 


Volcanoes, boiling hot lakes, scalding springs, and apertures in 
the ground whence dense vapours arise as from a furnace or steam 
boiler, are among the physical peculiarities of Guatemala. Lakes 
embedded amongst the mountains and ever-circling rivers are also 


features. ‘Take a happy enough description of the Izabal river and 
lake :— 


“Tt was late in the evening before our vessel gained the mouth of the 
Izabal. This river takes its rise in a great fresh-water lake called Golfo 
Dulce, and pursues a meandering course for some fifty miles before falling 
into the sea. At the head of that Jake is situated the town of Izabal, the 
port of our destination. The entrance to this river is scarcely discernible, 
even in the day-time, to an unpractised eye, till within about a hundred 
yards of it, when an opening is perceived in the mountains like the mouth 
of an immense cavern. The effect, as we approached it in the night, was 
still more striking ; a starry sky affording just light enough to guard us on 
our path, but not sufficient to make objects distinctly visible. On enterin 
the opening just mentioned, we seemed penetrating into the bowels of the 

earth. On each side of us towered the lofty and precipitous mountains that 
form the banks of the river; and immediately in front rose a high land, dark 
and frowning, as ifto debar completely our further progress. Towards this 
land, which appeared to recede as we advanced, the boat kept her way 
steadily and at a good rate for a full half hour, with her bows apparently not 
more than half a cable’s length distant from it. There were moments when 
I trembled lest she should run against it and be dashed to pieces. But this 
interposition of land was only an illusion, caused by the windings of the 
river, and heightened by the confused appearance of objects in the night. 
About midnight the moon rose, and the effect of her pale silvery light on 
the trees and the water was beautiful beyond description. I could now see 
objects more distinctly; and felt satisfied that if there is anything picturesque, 
beautiful, and sublime in nature, it must be the entrance to this river. The 
banks rise to a height of from two to three hundred feet, and are clothed 
with a rich and impenetrable foliage, the branches of the trees spreading 
several yards over the water. In some places this foliage suddenly disap- 
pears, and avast naked rock, smooth and flat and perfectly perpendicular, rises 
like a stupendous wall, at the foot of which the depth of water admits of a 
vessel brushing the very face of the precipice without danger. Here and 
there may be seen a rill of water, as clear as crystal, coursing from top to 
bottom of this natural wall, or gushing out from a fissure in its side. At 
other places, a group of rocks assumes the appearance of an old castle or 
ruinous fortification. The stream varies in width from one hundred and 
fifty to three hundred fect, and is in many places thirty fathoms deep. It is 
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dotted at intervals with little islands covered with reeds; and the sharp 
turnings it makes give continual interest and variety to the scenery. As 
we proceeded, the noise of the water thrown up by the paddles startled the 
tenants of this beautiful wilderness; and every now and then we heard a 
plunge, like that of an alligator or an otter seeking the deepest recesses of 
the river, or the scream of an aquatic bird flying across the stream—the 
only sounds that disturbed the silence of this solitaryscene. * * * After 
crossing the little lake, we came to the Lake Proper, where an immense sheet 
of water, extending to a circumference of not less than ninety miles, assumes 
the appearance ofa little sea; the distant mountains being only dimly visible 
in some places, while in others a perfect horizon is formed.” 


A singular sort of rustic bridge :— 


‘We now came to where the stream, which: we had thus far followed, 
poured its copious tribute into the river Polochic. In passing thisriver, we 
went over a bridge so novel and primitive in its construction, that it was 
decidedly the greatest curiosity I had yet seen. It was composed of the 
pendant branches of a tree, which, like those of the bannian-tree in the 
Kast Indies, grow downwards till they reach the ground, and taking root, 
grow up again. Of these branches, which, properly speaking, are only 
strong flexible fibres, called in America bejucos, a great number had been 
woven togther, so as to form a cable of considerable strength and durability. 
This was stretched across the river, and formed the floor of the bridge, while 
on either side of it, and about three feet higher, two parallel cables of smaller 
size, about the same distance apart, formed the banister or railing. The 
space between the upper cables and the main one was defended by a net- 
work of bejucos of a smaller size. Some idea of this invention may be 
formed by comparing it to a long narrow book, half open. In passing it, 
we seemed to be playing the part of rope-dancers; only that, instead of a 
balance-pole, we had the side-cables to aid us in keeping an equilibrium. 
We passed one at a time, and at every step we took the bridge trembled 
from one end to the other.” 


We conclude with some zoological details, although they may not 
bein every respect quite correct. The “ infallible remedy” for the 
bite of venomous reptiles is too rapid in its operation, even upon 
the writer’s own showing, unless the wounded persons are always 
chewing and stuffing themselves with “ the plant called guaco,” as 
if anticipating a bite:— 


‘‘ The otter and the manati are to be found in the rivers, which also 
abound with alligators. The latter are sometimes very large and danger- 
ous. Concerning these animals, a curious circumstance was related to me, 
for the truth of which, however, I cannot vouch. The wound produced by 
the bite of the alligator very soon fills with worms, and becomes exceedingly 
difficult tocure. But if when a person is bitten, he immediately washes the 
wound in the water of the stream frequented by that animal, no worms ap- 
pear, and a cure is easily effected. Of snakes, lizards, and other reptiles, 
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there is a great variety and abundance. The most dangerous are the rattle- 
snake, and another species called the tamagazo; but particularly the latter, 
which is so venomous, that its bite occasions instant death. Happily, there 
exists an infallible antidote to the venom of these reptiles in a plant called 
el guaco, the leaves or roots of which, pounded and applied to the wound, or 
used internally by chewing them, and swallowing the juice, very rarely fail 
to effect acure. ‘This plant is also worn round the legs or ankles by persons 
in the woods, to prevent the bite of a snake. It is always to be found near 
places frequented by venomous animals. Its effects on them is believed to 
be narcotic and soothing—a sort of intoxication which disarms them of their 
malignity. I was told by a merchant at Izabal, that having allowed the 
guaco to grow up in his garden, the place in a short time was infested by 
snakés; but that on rooting up the plant, and clearing his garden of it, 
these unwelcome visitors disappeared. It is believed that the guaco might 
prove an excellent remedy against the cholera, as also in cases of hydro- 
phobia; but it does not appear that the experiment has yet been madg, The 
mica is another snake, the reputed peculiarity of which is that it does not 
bite; but lashes with its tail, which it uses like a whip. In doing this, the 
mica fixes its head in the ground, and exerts itselfso effectually as to flog an 
enemy to death. I do not vouch for the truth of this marvellous story. 
The boa is also found in some parts of Central America. The armadillo 
and the iguana are common and are said to be excellent eating. Scorpions 
and centipedes are also numerous, and the more troublesome, as they infest 
the dwellings of the inhabitants. The birds of Central America are de- 
servedly celebrated for their great variety, and the extraordinary beauty of 
their plumage. Among the most conspicuous is the quesal, or 7'rogon re- 
splendens, which is to be found only in the wild and remote regions of 
Central America and the south of Mexico. Those frequenting the forests 
of Quesaltenango, from which they derive their name, are much the finest. 
This bird is of the shape and size of a pigeon. Its plumage is of a metallic 
golden green, except that of the wings, which is spotted with a brilliant red 
‘ and black. The head is adorned with a soft silky crest of short barred 
feathers, of a beautiful green. But the distinguishing feature of this bird, 
and that which constitutes its peculiarity and beauty, is the plumage of its 
tail, which consists of three or four loose wavy feathers of a rich green, pow- 
dered with gold. These feathers are barred, and about three feet long. 
They used to be worn by the aborigines of America as ornaments for the 
head. In brilliancy of plumage, and in symmetry of form, this bird—even 
setting aside the grace and beauty of its pendant plumage—is unrivalled 
among the feather tribe. When deprived of the ornament of its tail, the 
quesal seems sensible of the injury : it sickens and dies.” 





Art. III.—Le Chevalier de Howard. Poéme en Six Chants. 1 vol. 
8vo. pp. 286. Paris. (Printed for circulation amongst the Author’s 
Relations and Friends.) 1840. 


Tuts is a French poem upon heroic subjects, and in lyric measure, 
avowedly composed in imitation of the well-known metrical tales 
and romances of Sir Walter Scotg. The scene is laid in England, 
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and the author, in those parts where he indulges in local descrip- 
tions, manifests an intimate acquaintance with the places which he 
depicts. The poem is of about the same length as those of Sir 
Walter Scott, which extend to six cantos, and is written upon the 
same plan. The last canto, for instance, winds up with the battle. 
scene; and the description of the fight is in that thrilling,” rapid, 
and startling measure which formed the principal charm in the 
parallel compositions of Sir Walter Scott. A poem—and a really 
good one—from a French imitator of our great northern bard, is so 
extraordinary a production, that we shall review it at some length, 
and shall take the trouble to translate elaborate passages for the 
behoof of our English readers. We may also observe that we are 
acquainted with the name of the author, and take this opportunity 
of expressing our gratitude at the honour of being presented with a 
copy of the work for the pages of our review, an honour which, we 
find, has been conferred upon no other periodical published in 
England save one; and that one will doubtless favour its readers 
with a notice in the course of its publication. 

Before we enter upon a review of this remarkable poem, we may 
as well observe that we have translated the extracts with the utmost 
fidelity—that each English line corresponds with the French origi- 
nal—and that the true meaning is neither misplaced nor altered for 
the sake of euphony or convenience in the versification. We have 
devoted many days to the completion of this article—we have 
bestowed all our pains upon it; but, as we consider the poem 
itself to be a literary curiosity, we hope that our trouble will be 
rewarded by the interest which our readers will take in the subject 
of our lucubrations. 

The poem commences in the following manner—abruptly, as is 
usual with epic compositions—and without any previous introduc: 
tion, to correspond with the two or three Spenserean stanzas usually 
prefixed by Sir Walter Scott to each canto of his poems :— 


*©On Valence’ tower the banner spread 
No longer shows its dyes of red ;— 
The sable standard waves instead ! 

No notes of revelry around 

The silence break with cheering sound ; 
No trumpet’s blast is heard to call 

The troopers to the festival : 

The warder softly treads along, 

Nor gaily trills his usual song: 

The sentinel, beneath the Keep, 
Wakes with no lay the silence deep ; 
And the young pages, in the court, 
Forbear from mirth or youthful sport.— 
As if the plague around were spread, 
Is this reserve so dark—so dread !” 
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The cause of this gloom, and the reason wherefore the black banner 
waves over the towers of Valence castle, are the obsequies attend- 
ant upon the funeral of Lord Raymond. This baron is succeeded 
by his son Wilfrid ; and Wilfrid has a young page, whose name is 
Gilbert. Gilbert—without being a counterpart of Walter Scott’s 
goblin-page—is still a wicked youth, and does not haggle at a 
crime, provided it bear a price. From a conversation between an 
old warrior and this page, we are led to understand that a consider- 
able mystery overhung the death of Lord Raymond. Wilfrid, that 
baron’s son, never once attended at his father’s sick bed—no phy- 
sician was allowed to be present—and Gilbert alone was admitted into 
the chamber where the old baron lay. Gilbert does not, however, 
satisfy the curiosity of his interlocutor relative to the motives for 
all this mystery; but endeavours to turn the conversation to 
another topic. ‘The old warrior, however, persists in questioning 
the page, whose embarrassment is relieved by the announcement 
that the funeral procession only requires the attendance of the new 
lord and his attendants or friends, to repair to the chapel. Gilbert 
whispers words of consolation in the ears of his master; and the 
cavalcade proceeds to the chapel, where the vault is opened to 
receive that coffin whose inmate, after his death, was alone seen by 
Gilbert. 

The old priest, who had been selected to perform the funeral 
service, ‘‘ was one that long had loved his lord ;” and, in the midst 
of the first prayer, he stopped short, overcome by his feelings. 
Another priest suddenly issued from the crowd of spectators assem- 
bled, and hastened to undertake the duties of him who was unable 
to perform them. ‘This substitute, who is denominated “ the mys- 
terlous monk,” was so closely wrapped up in his cowl and hood, that 
it was impossible to observe his countenance ; and when he com- 
menced the funeral service, every one started—every one turned 
pale—for every one was sure that it was Lord Raymond’s voice 
which he heard! 

Lord Wilfrid first cast a glance of the most profound astonish- 
ment upon the monk—his cheek then became ashy pale—and he 
lastly threw a suppliant look at Gilbert, whose countenance betrayed 
horror and dismay. For a moment Gilbert stood, as if he were 
uncertain how to act; then, suddenly recovering his presence of 
mind, he rushed out of the chapel. ‘The priest, totally regardless 
of the sensation caused by his voice, proceeded with the funeral 
ceremony, and, when it was concluded, left the chapel with such 
precaution that no one perceived the path which he took. 

In the vicinity of Valence castle was the tower inhabited by Sir 
Howard, a knight *‘ of fairest fame,” and who is the hero of the 
poem. He was deeply attached to the beautiful Alice, who was 
the daughter of another feudal baron in the same district, of the 
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name of Herbert. But Wilfrid was also in love with Alice, and 
had received her father’s assent to his union with that lady, she being 
inclined to favour the suit of Lord Raymond’s son. Sir Howard 
was seated in his castle-hall on the evening of Lord Raymond’s 
funeral, when he was aroused from a deep reverie by the entrance of 
Gilbert, Lord Wilfrid’s page. Gilbert reminded Sir Howard of 
some service which he had performed for him a short time previously, 
and demanded the fulfilment of a promise made at that period by 
Sir Howard, to the effect that the page might demand any boon of 
him at any future period, and it should be granted. Gilbert now 
requested refuge and protection in Sir Howard’s castle, observing 
that he had reason to believe that Lord Wilfrid was dreadfully 
irritated against him. Sir Howard willingly awards the asylum thus 
solicited, and hints to the page that he may probably find employ- 
ment for his talents in a short time, as certain political events 
would not fail shortly to afford every man of talent or bravery an 
opportunity of chalking out for himself a road which might probably 
lead to fortune. This event closes the first Canto. 

A month intervenes between the termination of the first Canto 
and the commencement of the incidents of the second. We are 
now introduced to Lord Herbert’s castle, and to the beautiful Alice ; 
she is awaiting on one of the towers the arrival of Lord Wilfrid, 
who is expected at the fortress. The following is a portion of the 
description of the heroine of the tale :— 


** Wer auburn curls, profuse descending, 
Concealed in part a neck of snow; 
And modestly her soft glance, bending 
Upon the stone-paved court below, 
Looked down as if to hide the joy 
That flashed at once from her blue eye.— 
Soon clasped in Wilfrid’s fond embrace, 
The tears of bliss bedewed her face, 
In the faint sun-beam shining, 
Like crystal on the mountain-top, 
Or tears that anchorite would drop 
At mortal weakness pining !— 
Oh! she, I ween, was maid as bright 
As ever trod the measure light, 
In sportive dance, with gallant knight, 
Or won a courtier’s flatt’ring smile, 
Or softly chid his harmless guile. 
Her soul was all that’s form’d for love,— 
Her eye that soul’s ideas expressing : 
With her the misanthrope would prove 
How woman’s fondness is a blessing, 
More enviable in adverse hour 
Than all the sophist’s vaunted power ; 
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And if those fabled youths e’er came 
From heav’n, inspired by am’rous flame, 
Oh! gladly would they lose their skies 
To languish in fair Alice’ eyes !” 

Lord Wilfrid accompanied Alice to the hall where the baronial 
repast was spread, and where Lord Herbert sate amidst his vassals 
and dependants. ‘To demonstrate the nicety with which the author 
has studied English history, we need only instance the passage that 
relates the employment of the vassals during the few minutes that 
preceded the repast : they wiled away the time with whispered jests— 

‘* Or tales, of deeds at Taunton done, 
Or laurels green at Wakefield won, 
Or of the foeman’s civil jar, 
When Tewkesbury proclaimed the war, 
What time each Rose was bathed in gore, 
That crimsoned all the country o’er.” 


The reader is now also made aware that tlie time of the action of 
the poem is that which embraces one of the most eventful periods 
of nglish history—the wars of the Roses. ‘The poem opens only 
a short time before the memorable battle of Bosworth-field, and 
consequently during the reign of Richard the Third. 

But to continue the thread of the narrative. Lord Herbert wel- 
comes his intended son-in-law ; and, after the evening meal, the 
minstrels, who were seated at one end of the hall, were desired to 
entertain the company with their harmony. The last who sang 
was one whom none knew—and whose voice made every hair on 
Wilfrid’s head stand on end; for, despite the disguise affected as 
to that voice, by the songster, Wilfrid recognised but too well the 
tones of his father Lord Raymond! He however restrained his feel- 
ings ; and at a late hour he was conducted to the apartment which 
had been prepared for him. 


** The halls are still in Herbert’s tower, 
And each has wended to his bower ; 
For loud the bell has rung the hour, 

Approaching morning light : 
There be no vassals at the board, 
No clatter of the helm and sword, 

No clank of armour bright ; 
Save on the walls, where, to and fro, 
At night the watchful sentries go.” 


Lord Herbert was wrapped up in a sound slumber, when 


** A touch—a sound—a sigh—a word— 
A something felt, or something heard, 
Matters not which, broke on his sleep, 
And chased away his slumbers deep.” 


Lord Herbert started up, and saw a tall figure standing by his bed- 
side. He was about to feel for his sword which lay near him, when 
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the midnight visitor revealed himself to him, and told him a lon 
tale with which the author does not favour the reader at this stage 
of the tale. Suffice it to say, that in the following morning Lord 
Herbert expelled Lord Wilfrid ignominiously from his castle, and 
whispered in his ear a word which harrowed up his soul. Lord 
Wilfrid departed, and Alice was desired by her father to renounce 
all ideas of ever becoming his bride. 

In the meantime Henry of Richmond was briefly employed in 
recruiting partizans in that district of England where these events 
occurred ; and amongst the most faithful and confidential of his ad- 
herents was Sir Howard. Lord Herbert also promised to embrace 
his cause ; but the author represents Lord Wilfrid as inclining 
towards the cause of tyranny—viz., that of the King! The Earl 
of Richmond requests Sir Howard to proceed to London, and en- 
deavour to secure the services of Sir Edward Brackenbury, the 
governor of the Tfower—a task which was cheerfully undertaken by 
that chieftain. Sir Howard accordingly journeys to London, and 
leaves Gilbert behind him to take care of his castle and vassals 
during his absence. Here terminates the second Canto. 

The third Canto opens with an animated description of the 
Thames and of the Tower, as seen from the wharf on the same 
morning when Sir Howard arrives at the fortress. King Richard 
returns to London from Greenwich in his magnificent barge, the 
appearance of which upon the ‘Thames is beautifully depicted :— 


** But ere Sir Howard to the gate 
Had sped, a moment did he wait, 
And turned unto the wharf, that there 
He might survey the Thames so fair ; 
And while his glance across the wave, 
Like meteor, quickly dashed, 
On the Tower-wall the warder brave 
To vassal near a signal gave, 
And bright th’ artill’ry flashed. 
As the first clap of thunder breaks 
Upon the sleeper’s ear, 
The culverin Sir Howard wakes 
From rev’rie standing near ; 
So suddenly on him it broke— 
As if a giant-voice had spoke ;— 
Around him rolled the dusky smoke 
In volumes thick and high :-— 
Advancing grandly in its way, 
King Richard’s vessel, trim and gay, 
Has met Sir Howard’s eye! 
And the bark was gleaming on either side 
With banner, with helm, and spear ;— 
The plumes of the warriors, waving wide, 
Glane’d bright in the waters clear.” 
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It appeared that the moment Sir Howard had taken his departure 
for London, Gilbert had also repaired tothat capital ; and thence he 
had proceeded to Greenwich to communicate the plans of the Ear! 
of Richmond. He hoped thus to secure the favour of the monarch, 
and enhance his own interests at court. In consequence of the re- 
velations made to him by Gilbert, King Richard at once proceeded 
to the Tower, and accused Sir Edward Brackenbury of being in 
league with the rebels. Sir Edward rebutted the accusation, and 
offered to prove his innocence by single combat with any one who 
should gainsay his loyalty. ‘The King flies into a rage, and ex- 
claims, ‘‘ What, will no one of all the knights in my train accept 
the challenge offered by this insolent caitiff!” Lord Wilfrid, who 
was in attendance upon the monarch, rushed forward and challenged 
Sir Edward Brackenbury to mortal combat. It was accordingly 
ordered by the King that the fight should take place on the ensuing 
morning, the interval being allowed for the preparation of the lists 
upon Tower-hill. 

Gilbert sought Lord Wilfrid again, and obtained permission to 
attend upon him in the approaching combat, in the capacity of 
’squire. The young page was however deaf to all enquiries relative 
to the.identity of the voice of the priest in the chapel with that of 
Lord Raymond, upon the burial day. 

In the meantime the beautiful Alice was pining for the separation 
which her father had pronounced between herself and Lord Wilfrid, 
the motives for which had not been communicated to her. She was 
one day seated in an arbour, on her father’s grounds, at some dis- 
tance from the castle, when a strange figure suddenly stood before 
her. This being was no other in appearance than the very self- 
same mysterious monk who had prayed at the funeral of Lord Ray- 
mond. He accosted Alice, addressed her in a soothing tone, re- 
vealed himself to her, and told her so much of Lord Wilfrid that 
her affection was soon eradicated from her bosom. Her own mind 
was so pure and innocent, that she could not love anything which 
was not congenial to her own virtues. 

Again must we transport our readers to the Tower. It is night 
—the night which succeeded the day on which the challenge was 
given, and which was to usher in the morning of the single combat. 
Sir Howard, who in the meantime had had a long conversation with 
Sir Edward Brackenbury, and who was provided with a lodging in 
the Tower by that chieftain, was roving beneath the walls of the 
Palatine, or White Tower, at a late hour, when he encountered an 
individual, with whom he entered into conversation. This indivi- 
dual complained of the vanity of this world’s happiness, and com- 
menced his history for the behoof of Sir Howard. Here ends 
the third Canto. 

The fourth Canto contains the tale of Rudolph; but as it is only 
VoL. 11. (1840.) so. 1. 0 
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so far connected with the continuous thread of the narrative that it 
shows how Rudolph had been employed by the King to murder the 
two young princes, and how his vindictive ire was excited against 
the monarch who had first taught him to do wrong, we shall not 
sketch this episode, which occupies the fourth Canto. 

We accordingly pass on to the fifth Canto, which is entitled 
‘The Combat.” The lists are erected without the Tower; and 
the King, attended by a grand train, proceeded to the place set apart 
for his court :— 


** The space behind was crowded o’er 
With man-at-arms and vavasour, 
With vassal, and a throng of more 
Than minstrel’s pen can name : 
But where was Richmond in that hour ? 
Why had not Dorset sought the Tower? 
Where lordly Buckinghame ? 
tash King! while these are far away, 
Collecting armies for the fray, 
Thus wilt thou waste in idle play 
The interval that’s given, 
Ere they, like thunderbolt, shall come, 
And, exiled from thy land and home, 
To death may’st thou be driven! 
Rash King, awake—while yet the hour 
Has still left much within thy power !” 


Two tents were erected within the palings for the champions, who 
both entered the lists in complete armour and with their vizors 
closed. 


“The Muse has told of many a peer— 

Of Gayferos and Olivier, 

And ev’ry noble knight, 
What time on Roncesvalleés field 
Shone corselet, burgonet, and shield : 
When all the chivalry of Spain 
Pierced through the ranks of Charlemain, 
And overthrew the princely train 

Of Gallia in the fight :— 
But never on the ground as yet 
Had too such noble warriors met, 
As now, y-clad in armour bright 
Address’d themselves to deadly fight !” 


The King, who had himself caused the quarrel between two war- 
riors, who might have probably continued friends until the hour of 
their death, gave the signal for the commencement of the combat by 
throwing down his truncheon. 
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‘* As when, conflicting, to the skies, 
The waves of proud Charybdis rise ;— 
As, where the Maelstrom, in its pride, 
Boils with an ever-changing tide, 
Two mountain billows, on their way, 
Meet amid deaf’ning roar and spray, 
Hurling the mighty surge around, 
And dashing from the vast profound, 
While earthquakes, in th’ abyss below, 
Give greater vigour as they flow; 

So met the knights !” 


The battle remained long dubious; and each champion dealt 
steady blows upon his adversary. A breathless silence prevailed 
amongst the spectators ; but gloves were waved to celebrate any 
skilful or gallant action :— 


‘* ach warrior’s stroke was much too strong 
The combat farther to prolong ; 
As when in torrents pours the rain, 
Too fierce its fury to maintain. 
And Wilfrid has begun to fail,— 
For oft the foe has pierced his mail! 
Yet yields he not! Fight on, ye brave, 
Glory awaits you, or the grave— 
The laurel, or the winding sheet 
Are ready, Wilfrid, at thy feet! 
The fingers of the fair one now 
May twine those laurels round thy brow ; 
Or, on the other side, may Death 
Haply arrest thy fleeting breath! 
Yet yields he not! Fight on, ye bold, 
Worthy your ancestors of old : 
Fight on, ye champions, great and free— 
It is but Death or Victory ! 
Yet yields he not! Give time to save! 
One little step—’tis small, ye brave— 
Leads you to honour or the grave !” 


Lord Wilfrid was defeated, and carried insensible out of the 
lists, followed by Gilbert, the crafty young page. The conqueror 
was conducted into the presence of the King, before whom he did 
not raise his vizor, or aventayle. ‘The monarch commands him to 
fulfil this act of courtesy ; and the warrior, after areply in which he 
rebukes the King for the severity of his language, raises his vizor. 
To the astonishment of all present, the countenance thus revealed 
is that of Sir Howard, and not that of Sir Edward Brackenbury ! 
King Richard’s rage knew no bounds, as the conqueror ad- 
dressed him thus :— 
02 
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** You know that Brackenbr’y is bolé— 
His deeds have proved him so of old,— 
Then tax not now his name ! 
Won over by my strong appeal, 
Not swayed by fears he cannot feel, 
He yielded me his claim, 
This day to fight before the throne :— 
I made his quarrel all my own!” 


As soon as he had terminated his speech, Sir Howard leapt upon 
his horse that was standing near, and galloped away from the lists, 
before a single brand was bared, ora single arm stretched forth to 
detain him. The King returned to the apartments which had been 
prepared for him in the Tower, and sent for Gilbert, whom he 
instantly despatched at the head of a few men in pursuit of Sir 
Howard. 

In the meantime Sir Howard emerged from London into the open 
country, and pursued his journey homewards at a rapid rate. 
When night came, he was still far from his paternal mansion ; and 
towards midnight he was overtaken by a traveller, who proved to be 
Rudolph. This individual had overheard the orders given by the 
King to Gilbert, and had set off in - pursuit of Sir Howard to 
warn him of his danger. He then showed him a bye-path which 
led towards the district in which the Knight’s dwelling was situate, 
and conversed, as he rode by his side, upon his schemes of venge- 
ance against the King. Remorse for the part which he had taken in 
the murder of the young princes filled Rudolph’s bosom ; and he 
was determined to punish the monarch who had first taught him to 
be criminal ! 

It was in these words that the vengeful Rudolph menaced the 
King with his anger :— 


** Nor shall he, who from time to time 
Plunged me still deeper into crime, 
Escape at length my vengeful wrath,— 
But I will check him in his path ; 

And when his destiny is nigh, 
By me alone shall Richard die !”’ 


At daybreak Sir Howard came in sight of his castle, and when he 
neni: round to invite Rudolph into his dwelling, that mysterious 
being was not in his vicinity :— 


** But in the neighbouring wood those trees 
Were not waved only by the breeze : 
Perchance among them he had gone, 
When to the gate Sir Howard rushed on !” 
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The fifth Canto concludes with Gilbert’s ineffectual chace after Sir 
Howard, and with the preparations which King Richard began to 
make to resist the encroachments of the Earl of Richmond, who 
had now raised the standard of revolt. 

The sixth and last Canto, which is called “ The Battle,” opens 
with a love-scene between Sir Howard and the Lady Alice. The 
Knight urges his suit in strong language, and the lady listens 
favourably, as she hasat length divested her mind of any latent affec- 
tion which she might have entertained for the guilty Lord Wilfrid. 
The author here shows great tact ;—he does not make her admit the 
existence of a new passion; but he puts the following eloquent 
words into her mouth, when Sir Howard assures her that he is 
about to depart to join Karl Richmond’s army :— 


“Go, Howard—go ;—and, in the strife, 
Think that one trembles for your life,— 
Think that one breathes to heaven a prayer 
For thee to venture scatheless there : 

And when I greet thee once again, 

I say not it shall be with pain! 

Go, warrior, go,—and should my sire 
In hour of need thine aid require, 
Think that his daughter waits to bless 
The arm that saved her from distress, 
And to place laurels on the brow 

Of him who sought some hope ere now. 
Can I say more? Well—see these tears— 
They drop for thee—a maiden’s fears ! 
Go, warrior, go ;—may fortune speed 
Thy prowess in the hour of need ; 
Then will it save for me some woe ;— 


I bless thee, Knight,—go, Howard, go!” 


And Howard departs to join the forces of the Earl of Richmond : 
and the two armies meet upon the ever memorable plains of Bos- 
worth :— 
‘* As when two lions clash in death, 

And mingle close their hostile breath, 

So did the armies meet, what time 

The sign was giv’n, at matin-prime. 

Amid the smoke that round them rolled, 

Were heard the shoutings of the bold, 

Ana ever and anon the din 

Of cannon and of culverin, 

That, loud as thunder o’er the main, 

Discharged theit shot across the plain, 

Each with the summons of the grave, 

Borne sternly to some warrior brave ! 

Sometimes a sudden gust would take 

The smoke aside that round did break, 
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And then the horrors of the fight 
Broke on Lord Stanley’s anxious sight, 
Who, neutral yct, upon the hill, 

Stood motionless, but firm—though still! 
Fast—fast the archery, that drew 

For Richmond’s Earl the arblast true, 
Poured on the royalists their flight 

Of arrows which obscured the sight :— 
And ne’er an one was sent, but gave 
Some mortal to an early grave ; 

And ne’er an one was turned aside 


Till it had drunk the vital tide.” 


After having described some of the manceuvres of the battle with a 
precision and a vigour worthy the pen of the author of ‘* Marmion” 
or the ‘‘ Lord of the Isles,” the French poet introduces the meet- 
ing of the Earl of Richmond and King Richard, whom (with the 


exaggeration of poetic license) he represents to be engaged in single 
combat together :— 


“There Norfolk fell—with him the hope 
Of Richard that he still might cope 
Against Lord Henry’s force : 
The King then, dauntless in the fray, 
To turn the fortune of the day, 
Dash’d amid Stanley’s firm array, 
And stopp’d Earl Richmond’s course :— 
But first the standard-bearer rose 
The tyrant’s progress to oppose ;— 
Yet deadly was the monarch’s stroke— 
The banner-staff to flinders broke, 
And lifeless from his horse 
Sir William Brandon, who had borne 
The rebel standard all that morn, 
Fell to the earth, with corselet torn, 
And render’d up his breath ; 
And by that charge Sir Cheyney bold 
Upon the sod a moment rolled 
The monarch’s steed beneath ; 
But when the King had past, again 
Scatheless he stood upon the plain.— 
Thus, ’spite of obstacle that day, 
The desp’rate King pursued his way, 
Dash’d all impediment away, 
And fronted Henry’s path : 
Each gaz’d one moment on his foe-— 
Each nerv’d himself to deal the blow 
Decisive of one’s overthrow,— 
Then met in deadly wrath ! 
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A moment paus’d the fight around, 
An instant to the carnage’ sound 
Succeeded silence dread ;— 

Save but the din that rose from them 
Who fought for England’s diadem, 
An awful pause—a moment’s breath 
Arrested the fell arm of Death 

Who came to mark his dead !”’ 


King Richard would have been the victorious combatant, had not 
the dagger of an assassin suddenly terminated his existence, as he 
was about to deal the death-blow to the Earl of Richmond :— 


** Prone and all bleeding, from his horse 
The monarch fell, a lifeless corse ; 
And a tall figure, with a yell, 
Leapt o’er the monarch where he fell ; 
And as the King heav’d a last sigh, 
Then Rudolph mock’d his agony, 
And motionless a moment stood 
To mark how ebb’d the vital blood, 
That, gushing in a crimson tide 
From Richard’s breast, was circling wide, 
And mingling with commingling gore 
Of vassals who had fall’n before. 
Thus, though in life a King may spurn 
The low connexion of a kerne, 
Yet Death, the lev’ller of the great, 
Reckless of family or state, 
Unmov’'d by pomp or earthly things, 
Mixes the blood of kernes and Kings *” 


In the midst of the battle Sir Howard and Lord Wilfrid 
encountered each other, and the latter was compelled to surrender 
himself prisoner to his victorious rival. The battle was termina- 
ted in favour of the Earl of Richmond, and Sir Howard conducted 
his prisoner to Lord Herbert’s castle. On their arrival at that for- 
tress, they found the mysterious monk awaiting their presence. 
An explanation is now given; Gilbert had died upon Bosworth 
field, and the mysterious monk was released from a vow which he 
had made not to disclose his secret until the death or permission of 
the page should release him from that oath. ‘The monk drew away 
his cowl from his countenance, and disclosed the features—the well- 
known features of Lord Raymond! 

Lord Raymond then tells his tale. It appears that Gilbert was 
employed to murder the old Baron, but that the crafty page avowed 
his young master’s scheme to the venerable peer, after having 
extorted a promise from the latter that he (Lord Raymond) would 
follow his directions. Lord Raymond was himself anxious to adopt 
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some means of recalling his son from the ways of vice into which he 
had plunged ; and, partly with this view, and partly in conse- 
quence of the promise he had given to Gilbert, he consented to as- 
sume a disguise and suffer his death to be publicly proclaimed. ‘The 
reader can now account for the presence of the mysterious monk at 
the funeral—the minstrel at Lord Herbert’s castle—and the indivi- 
dual who revealed the full extent of Wilfrid’s guilt to the Lady 
Alice in the bower. ‘fhe old baron, although attached to his son, 
was determined to preserve an old friend from an evil connexion ; 
and thus the father was painfully compelled to interfere between the 
union of his son with a rich and beautiful heiress. When his tale 
was brought toa conclusion, the old Baron addressed himself to 
Wilfrid, and desired him to depart for a foreign land until he should 
have rendered himself deserving of the paternal favour. Sir How- 
ard marries Alice, and thus the tale ends happily. 

We repeat an opinion which we expressed at the commencement 
of this article; viz., that this is one of the most extraordinary pro- 
ductions of modern days. A French poem in imitation of Sir Walter 
Scolé is a wonder, which—particularly as it is so well executed— 
should not be passed over with neglect or recklessness. Let us hope 
that the talented author of Le Chevalier de I/oward will shortly be 
induced to publish his poem—in which case we shall have much 
pleasure in referring to it, and renewing that cordial approval which 
we now bestow upon it. We may as well observe that it resembles 
Sir Walter Scott’s poems in metrical construction, arrangement, 
and length, as well as in style, and contains about five thousand 
lines. ‘There is an Appendix, with copious notes, which, together 
with the text, bear evidence to an intimate acquaintance with 

Mnglish history. ‘The work is altogether in a style peculiarly 
favourable to England, and is totally devoid of any national preju- 
dice—or even an allusion which shows the foreign writer. 





Art. 1V.—Gabriel. Par Grorcrs Sanp. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 252. Bruxelles, 
edit. Meline & Cie. 
Tuis work is written in the form of a drama, but was evidently 
never intended for stage representation. ‘The scene opens at the 
castle of Bramante, where the heir to the dukedom of the same 
name has passed his youth. ‘This heir is called Gabriel, and has 
been brought up in a strange seclusion, afar from the abode of the 
prince his grandfather, whom he is supposed to be destined to suc- 
ceed. When Gabriel reaches his sixteenth year, the old prince 
proceeds to the castle, and, during the absence of the youth, has a 
long interview with the preceptor to whose guardian care Gabriel’s 
education has been entrusted. ‘The old prince speaks of a dreadful 
secret which it is his duty that day to reveal to Gabriel ; and from 
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his conversation with the preceptor we gather the following facts. 
There are two branches of the family of Bramante, aud the ducal 
diadem is as yet in the possession of the elder one. Gabriel is the 
heir of the elder branch—and Astolphe, his cousin, and also the 
reigning prince’s grandson, is the representative of the younger 
branch. For some reason, which does not appear, the old prince 
was deeply inveterate against the younger branch of the family, and 
was determined that it should never succeed to the titles and estates 
which he enjoyed. There was however a secret connected with 
Gabriel, which rendered the resolves of the prince solely dependant 
upon the will of that individual; and that secret was relative to the 
sex of Gabriel. In a word—Gabriel was a woman ! 

But so innocent was Gabriel, that she (for we shall now apply to 
this person the pronoun that is characteristic of her sex) was not 
aware of the fact which, if known to the world, would place an in- 
superable bar between her and the principality of Bramante. As 
soon, however, as the secret was communicated to her by her grand- 
father, she felt shocked at the cheat which had been practised upon 
the younger branch of the family ; and, without expressing her 
intentions to the prince, she resolved to see and succour Astolphe, 
whom she had reason to believe to be in a state of indigence and 
overwhelmed with debts. She accordingly desired her old domestic 
Mare to accompany her to the tavern, where Astolphe usually pass- 
ed his evenings in society of the lowest kind. It is at this point 
that we shall allow the author to speak for himself—or rather for 
herself, for, as most of our readers are aware, Georges Sand is but 
the pseudonym of the beautiful and accomplished, but gallant, 
Baroness Dudevant. ‘The following extract is from the first scene 
of the second portion of the drama :— 


*GaBrIEL, Marc, and several individuals seated at tables; the Host 
running backwards and forwards ; and afterwards the Count AsToLrueE DE 
BRAMANTE. 

* Gabriel.—Mare, sit down opposite to me. 

“* Mare.—My lord—here ? 

‘* Gabriel.— Y es—hasten—quick ! all those scoundrels are staring at us ; 
try therefore, and look as if you were at your ease. We are not now in my 
grandfather’s castle. Call for some wine! 

“* Mare.—What wine will your Excellency take ? 

‘‘ Gabricl.—The best, to be sure. But will you have the kindness to 
assume a little more ease of manner? Do you forget where we are? or 
are you anxious to compromise us ? 

‘* Marc.—I will endeavour toseem at my ease—but I am not accustomed 
to sit with ——. Are you sure this is the place? 

‘* Gabriel.—Quite certain. This locality is not the most inviting in the 
world ; but everything depends upon the manner in which we glance at the 


circumstances of this life. Now, then, my old friend—divest yourself of 
that air of embarrassment ! 
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** Marc.—I am sorry to sce you here. If any one were to recognise 
you 

 Gabriel.—Well, then—that would produce the best effect in the world. 

** Marc.—Indecd ! 

** A student ai one of the tables.—I will lay a wager that that young rascal 
has brought his uncle here to make him drunk and then confess his debts. 

Another student.—What, that young man? Oh! no—any one’ecan see, 
if it were only by the plaits of his frill, that he is a steady and well-behaved 
youth. 

** Another.—Which of the two? 

** The second student.—Both. 

** Marc.—Well—is this wine coming ? 

** Gabriel.—Excellent! Knock harder upon the table ! 

** A bravo at one of the tables.—Those persons are in a dreadful hurry. I 
wonder whether that old fool is thirsty? 

** Second bravo.—They are both well dressed. 

“* Third bravo.—They are both well armed. 

** Second bravo.—What! one without a beard, and the other without 
teeth ! 





‘* Enter ASTOLPHE. 

“‘ First bravo.—Ah! here is that noisy fellow Astolphe? When shall 
we ever get rid of him? 

** Fourth bravo.—Whenever we like. 

** Second bravo.—He is alone this evening. 

** Fourth bravo.—Silence! The students are about to address him. 

*‘ First student.— This is Astolphe, the king of rioters! Let us ask him 
to take a glass with us. His gaiety will enliven us. 

** Second student.—Not now. It is late, and the streets are nearly 
deserted. - 

** First student.—Have you not got your rapier ? 

** Second student.—Ah! I am tired of those disturbances, which only 
belong to the attributes of the sbires, and not to us; we are not the keepers 
of the streets by night. 

‘“‘ Third student.—Right! Moreover I am not fond of your Astolphe. 
He pretends to be a daring dissipated kind of a fellow; but he cannot for- 
get that he is of gentle blood; and, in spite of himself, there are moments 
when he gives himself such airs that I could knock him down. 

** Second student.—And those two miserable looking persons who sit 
drinking so silently in the corner, remind me of German Barons indifferenly 
disguised. 

** First student.—The tavern is not well filled this evening. Let us take 
our departure. 

[‘‘ They pay their account, and leave the room. The 
bravos watch all their motions. Gabriel is engaged in gazing 
steadfastly upon Astolphe, who has thrown himself upon a 
seat with a fierce air, without speaking to any one, and with- 
out asking for drink. 

“* Marc.—He is a handsome young man; but how shabby he looks! 
His frill is all torn, and his doublet is covered with stains. 

“* Gabriel.— That is the fault of his valet-de-chambre. What a noble 
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brow! Oh! if I had only those masculine features and those large 
bends ——— 
“ First bravo.—The students are gone. I wish those two men, who sit | 
there without emptying their glasses, would follow the same example. 
“ Second bravo.—What? should we seek a quarrel with Astolphe here? 
The landlord is a coward 
“ Third bravo.—So much the better ! 
“ Second bravo.—He would give the alarm, 
“ Fourth bravo.—We would make him hold his tongue. 
(‘* Midnight is announced by a clock. Astolphe strikes his 
fist upon the table. The bravoes glance first towards him, and 
then to Gabriel, who only looks at Astolphe. 
‘‘ Marc.—Those persons stare at you in a most suspicious manner. 
“ Gabriel.—The awkwardness with which you hold your glass is the 
cause of their diversion. 
“ Marc (drinking).—This wine is detestable, and I am afraid it will fly 


into my head. 





[‘* A long silence. 

First bravo.—The old man is asleep. 

Second bravo.—But he is not drunk. 

“ Third bravo.—He has however got a good dose of bad wine in his 
stomach. Go and see if Mezzani is now in the street; this is the time that 
he fixed. That young gentleman who opens his eyes so wide, has a velvet 
doublet which does not seem to contain empty pockets. 

[‘* The second bravo goes to the door. 

“ The host.—Well, Seignior Astolphe, what wine shall I have the honour 

to serve you ? 


“ Astolphe.—Go to the devil! 
“ Third bravo.—That gentleman has already asked you three times for 


malvoisie. 


“ The host.—Indeed ! 
[‘‘ He runs out of the room. The first bravo makes a sign 


to the third, who placesa bench, as if accidentally, against the 
door. The second returns with a fifth companion. 
“ First bravo.—Mezzani ! 
 Mezzani (in a whisper).—It is understood. Two birds with one stone. 
The moment is excellent! The patrol has just been round. I will begin 
the quarrel.—(Atoud). Who is this unmannerly fellow that gapes in this 
kind of way ? 
** Astolphe.—There is no other unmannerly fellow in the room save you. 
[‘‘ He gapes again, purposely extending his arms and 
stretching out his legs. 
“ Mezzani.—You unwashed lord, I beg you to take care of your manners. 
“ Astolphe.—Silence, bully, I am sleepy ! 
“ First bravo (hurling his glass at Astolphe).—Astolphe, your health. 
‘* Astolphe.—That is what I like. All I required was to have broken a 
bottle, or beaten a dog to-day. 
(‘‘ He precipitates himself in the midst of them, pushing 
the table rapidly before him. He overturns the table at 
which the bravoes were seated, and the batile commences. 
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© Mezzani (holding Astolphe by the throat).—Now, then—you cowards! 
fall upon the young one ! 
** First bravo (rushing upon Gabriel).—He trembles! 

(‘‘ Mare throws himself forward, and is tumbled to the 
ground. Gabriel kills the bravo with his pistol. Another 
falls upon him: Mare rises. They all fight, Gabriel is pale 
and silent; but fights with coolness. 

“ Astolphe (disengaging himself from the hands of Mezzani).—Well, 
done, my young lion—courage, my fine young man! 
© Mezzani ( falling).—Comrades—comrades, I am dead ! 


“The host (from within).—Murder! help! murder! they are killing 
each other in my house ! 


[‘* The combat continues. 

** Second bravo.—Mezzani dead— Sancho dying—three against three! 
Good night! 

[‘* He runs away ; the other two attempt to follow his ex- 
ample ; but Astolphe places himself against the door. 

* Astolphe—No—no! Death to all rogues! Now then, for you, Don 
Gibet—to you, cut-purse—— 

[‘‘ He drives two of the bravoes into a corner, and wounds 
one, who implores his mercy. Marc pursues the other, who 
endeavours to fly. Gabriel disarms the third, and places his 
poniard upon his neck. 

** The bravo (to Gabriel).—Pardon—mercy, my young master! The 
window is open—I might make my escape! Do not ruinme! Thisismy 
first crime—it shall be my last! Do not teach me to doubt the mercy of 
the Almighty! Let me depart—in mercy, spare me! 


‘* Gabriel.—Wretch, may God hear you, and punish you doubly, if you 
blaspheme. Depart! 


** The bravo.—My name is Giglio; I owe you my life! 


[“‘ He jumps from the window. The guard enter the room 
und take the others prisoners.” 


The sbires are about to conduct Astolphe, Gabriel, and Marc to 
prison, when the young prince (or princess) declares his father’s 
name, and the police then refuse to accomplish their duty. The 
landlord, however, demands that Astolphe be arrested for being the 
originator of the disturbance—a falsehood which was supported by 
one of the wounded bravoes ; and the chief of the sbires prepares to 
conduct the Count to gaol. Gabriel then declares that the acts of 
justice should involve any accomplice of Astolphe, and insists upon 
following him to prison. ‘There the illustrious cousins are treated 
with every kind of consideration, thanks to the gold lavishly ex- 
pended by Gabriel; and the debts of Astolphe are promised to be 
paid by the heroine in man’s apparel. While Astolphe is asleep 1D 
the prison, Gabriel, who regards him attentively, breaks forth into 
the following soliloquy :— 


‘* He sleeps as if he had never known another couch! He does not expe- 
rience, like me, a horrible repugnance against these walls stained with 
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blasphemies, this couch where murderers, and assassins, and parricides have 
reposed their accursed heads! Doubtless it is not the first night that he 
has passed in a prison! How strangly calm is his temperament ;—and yet, 
scarcely an hour ago, he deprived one of his fellow creatures of life. One 
of his fellow creatures,—a bandit! Yes—his fellow creature ;—and a man 
like himself! Education and fortune could probably have made a noble 
officer of that bandit. But who thinks of such a probability? and who 
regrets that it was not realized? He only whose education and the caprice 
of whose prince have created for him a destiny so contrary to the will of 
nature ;—and that being is myself! And I also—I have killed a man,—a 
man whom an analogous caprice, when he emanated from his cradle, might 
have wrapped up in a cowl, and for ever concealed in the calm and timid 
life of the cloister! (Looking at Astolphe). It is strange that the mo- 
ment, in which we met for the first time, should have made a murderer of 
each of us! Sombre presage! But I alone vex myself by entertaining it, 
—as if, in a word, my soul were of a different nature——-—. But no,—I 
will not admit"that idea of inferiority; men alone have invented that idea: 
God would repulse it! Let us adopt the same stoicism as those who sleep 
after a scene of murder and of carnage ! 
[‘‘ Gabriel retires to another bed.” 


Astolphe speaks amidst his dreams ; and his thoughts, thus ex- 
pressed, relate to Faustina, his mistress, whose fidelity he has some 
reason to suspect. Gabriel rises from the bed, and glances towards 
that on which Astolphe is lying :— 


“Faustina! That is doubtless the name of his mistress! He is dream- 
ing of his mistress! and I can think of nothing but that man whose features 
were so horribly convulsed when my ball struck him. I did not see him 
die ! it seemed to me as if he still groaned when the sbires carried away the 
- inanimate frame of that bravo! I turned aside my eyes:—I would not 
have glanced a second time upon that bleeding mouth, and that shattered 
scull, I could not have believed that death was so horrible! The exist- 
ence of that bandit is not less precious than mine; and mine—is it not 
doomed to be ever miserable? is it not even criminal? O God, pardon me! 
I accorded the boon of life to the other—I had not the courage to deprive 
him of it ! and he—Astolphe—who sleeps so profoundly there,—he would 
not have shown him mercy,—he would not have suffered a single one to 
escape! Is this courage? or is it ferocity ?” 


Alstolphe utters horrible cries in his sleep, and then awakes. 
After having collected his scattered ideas, he lies down once 
more, and falls into another slumber. Gabriel thus pursues the 
Soliloquy which had been for a moment interrupted :— 


“Ah! others dream as well as I! They are acquainted with troubles, 
wanderings, and fears at least in their visions. That heavy sleep is only the 
result of a less delicate organization—or rather, a more robust one; and 
does not proceed from a more powerful mind, nor from a calmer imagi- 
nation. I know not wherefore that storm, which passed over him, has given 
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to me a species of serenity which will now permit me to sleep. O God! | 
have no other friend but you! Since that dreadful day when the fatal 
secret was revealed to me, I have never sought my couch without resigning 
my soul into your hands, and without demanding of you an insight into 
justice and truth. You ought to treat me with more mercy and conde. 
scension, ind to vouchsafe to me an additional share of your protection, than 
you are accustomed to bestow upon any other ; because I am so singular a 
victim! 
[‘* Gabriel sleeps.” 


After this development of the ideas of Gabriel, the reader will 
excuse us if we present him with those of Astolphe, who wakens 
from his sleep, just as Gabriel sinks into the arms of slumber. 
This portion of the drama is one of the most powerful scenes in the 
whole, and is intended to be made the vehicle for some of those pe- 
culiar ideas which characterise Georges Sand. Astolphe awakes, 
and exclaims ;— 


‘‘ Impossible to sleep in peace! Terrible images haunt my imagination. 
I should do far better to keep myself awake and drink a bottle of that wine 
which the charitable sbire, excited even to tears by the youth and the money 
of my little cousin, left us. That boy sleeps in peace! Faith, it is for- 
tunate at his age to be enabled to sleep after an adventure like that of this 
evening! Pardieu! he killed his man more easily than I did, and with 
such tranquillity of manner too! It is the blood of the old Julius which 
runs in his veins, beneath that white skin! Upon my honour he is a fine 
youth—brought up like a girl, in the depths of an old castle, by an old 
pedant who thinks of nothing but his Greek and Latin,—at least, such is 
what I have understood. It appears that this education is as good as any 
other. But, am I now going to suffer myself to be excited like the coffee- - 
house-keeper and the sbire, because he promised to pay my debts! Oh! 
no—no! I shall maintain my usual frankness of speech with him! I how- 
ever feel that I love him—lI am attached to anything in the shape of bra- 
very, especially in a being of delicate organization. It is not meritorious 
in me to be brave, with the muscular strength of a peasant! He is capable 
of only drinking water, this youthful acquaintance of mine! If I thought 
so, I should drink water also, were it only to have the blessing of a tranquil 
and angelic slumber like him! But as there is no water here 

[ ‘‘ He takes the bottle of wine, drinks, and then puts it aside again. 

Well, then—why am I looking at him in this strange kind of way—as if it 
were in spite of myself? With his youth of fifteen or sixteen summers, 
and his chin as smooth as that of a woman, he seems as if he were onlya 
beautiful vision. I should like to have a mistress who resembles him! But 
a woman seldom possesses that kind of beauty—that frankness mingled with 
courage, or at least with thesentiment of bravery. That cheek is the cheek 
of a woman; but that broad and expansive forehead is the characteristic of 


aman. 





(“‘ He fills his glass once more, reseats himself, and turns 
round to gaze at Gabriel from time to time. He drinks. 
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Faustina is a pretty creature,—but there is invariably a certain degree of 
impudence about her, which I do not like, and her laugh does harm to my 
nerves. It is the laugh ofa courtezan! Iwas dreaming just now that she 
was supping with Alberto. By God, she is capable of doing so! 

[ ‘* He looks at Gabriel. 
If I had once—only once seen her sleep like this, I should have really fallen 
in love with her. But she is ugly when she sleeps, and one would be almost 
inclined to believe that there is something vile and ferocious in her soul, 
which disappears when she speaks or sings, but which is too visible when 
her will is enchained by slumber. This wine is the colour of blood—it re- 
minds me of my night-mare. Decidedly I am disgusted with wine, dis- 
gusted with women, and disgusted with gambliug : it is also true that I am 
not thirsty, that my pockets are empty, and that I am in prison !” 


The reader cannot do otherwise than notice the delusion under 
which the two cousins labour with respect to each other. Each sup- 
poses that the other enjoys a tranquillity of mind which is to be 
envied ; each remembers the midnight adventure at the tavern,with 
a sentiment of horror ; each seemed to sleep in peace ; and yet each 
felt something like remorse for the blood that had been shed. The 
delicate nature and soft disposition of Gabriel forms a striking con- 
trast with the wild, reckless, and daring character of Asto)phe, and 
yet they both experience the same feelings relative to the spilling of 
human blood. Each envied the other—and neither was to be 
envied. So it is in life—we invariably envy those whom we deem 
more fortunate than ourselves ; but if we could only look into the 
private life, or read the secret souls of those whom we envy, we 
should soon feel convinced that happiness and misery are 
tolerably fairly portioned out to us all, and that the distribution of 


‘ sources of pain and pleasure to the individuals who form the human 


race, has been conducted with an impartial and equitable hand. 
The world would be a far more happy one, were all people made 
aware of this great moral truth ; and every book which teaches it, 
and which illustrates its veracity by an appropriate tale, is a really 
useful one, and the author of it deserves our applause and our 
admiration. 

But to continue the thread of the narrative of the drama under 
notice. Gabriel, Astolphe, and Marc are released from prison, and 
shortly afterwards Astolphe discovers his cousin’s secret. He 
finds out that Gabriel is a woman, and he thanks God for the 
discovery ! 

We find, by the commencement of the third portion of the drama, 
that Gabriel has eloped from the castle in which she was residing 
with her grandfather, and has espoused Astolphe,who has renounced 
all his vicious habits of dissipation, in order to render himself worthy 
the love of a beautiful woman. Time wears away, and Astolphe 
begins to manifest a restlessness of disposition,which cruelly alarms 
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Gabriel. The truth was, that Astolphe had awoke from his dream 
of love to remember that he was now the only heir to the title and 
estates of Bramante, and he knew that the health of the reigning 
prince was in an exceedingly tottering condition. He was, more- 
over, exceedingly jealous of Gabriel, although she gave him not the 
slightest cause to suspect either her attachment or her fidelity. She 
had resigned the prospect of honours and rank for his sake—she 
loved him alone—and she cared not for all the dukedoms nor princi- 
palities in the world, so long as she possessed the heart of her 
Astolphe. It was accordingly with sentiments of the most acute 
distress that she noticed the increasing restlessness of her husband. 
We cannot avoid transferring a portion of her soliloquy upon this 
subject to our pages, translated with as much accuracy as 1s suitable 
to the idiomatic difference existing between the two languages :— 


“Mare will perhaps return to-day! I would that he were here before 
Astolphe shall have arrived from his walk: I prefer speaking to him alone 
—TI can then learn all the truth. Our situation alarms me more and more 
each day, for it seems to me that Astolphe’s anxiety increases. Perhaps I 
am wrong—but what can be the cause of ‘his sorrow? Misfortune has 
insensibly fallen upon us, first like a languor which seizes upon the soul, 
and then like a malady which drives that soul to insanity ! and now it 
resembles an agony which consumes the heart! Alas! is love then a flame 
so subtle, that at the first attempt at a violation of its sanctity, it abandons 
us and returns to the heaven whence it originally descended? Astolphe 
—Astolphe— you have been guilty of unkindness towards me, and you have 
made my heart bleed,—that heart which was, and always will be faithful to 
you! I have pardoned youx-may God forgive you also! But it was a great 
crime to have stained such a love as ours by the breath of suspicion and 
distrust,—and now you support the penalty; because that very love, on 
your part, has been weakened in consequence of its own violence ; and each 
day do you feel that that flame, which you have fanned too long with the 
breath of jealousy, is dying away ! Unfortunate man! vainly do 1 implore 
you to forget the evil which you have done to both of us—you cannot now 
cease to remember it! Your soul has lost the flower of its magnanimous 
youth ; a secret remorse renders it melancholy without preserving it from 
fresh faults. Oh! doubtless there is in love a sanctuary into which we can- 
not return when we have made but one step beyond its boundary ; and the 
barrier, which separated us from evil, and which we throw down, cannot be 
raised again. Error succeeds error—outrage follows upon outrage—and 
bitterness increases like a torrent whose embankments have given way! 
Who can define the termination of these ravages? Shall my love—my 
passion, also become their prey ? Shall it succumb to fatigue, to tears, and 
to devouring cares? It seems to me that it is still in all its vigour, and that 
suffering has not diminished its ardour. Astolphe has been imprudent— 
foolish ; but not culpable: his wrongs were almost involuntary, and repent- 
ance may readily efface them! But if those wrongs became more apparent 
—if he coolly outraged my feelings—and if he imposed upon me that cap- 
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tivity to which I devote myself in obedienee to his prayers,—could I still 
behold him with the same eyes ? Could I love him with the same tender- 
ness? [fas not his conduct already robbed my soul of a portion of that 
enthusiasm which characterised its love? But it is impossible that Astolphe 
can become soindifferent, or that he should forget himself to such an extent. 
His mind is noble, disinterested, and generous to a chivalrous degree. His 
faults are small in comparison with his virtues! Alas! there was a time 
when he had no faults! O, Astolphe, what pain have you given me by 
destroying in me the belief of your perfection !” 


There are some splendid reflections in this soliloquy, especially 
that one which relates to the celestial and the evanescent nature of 
love. Of the same sublime beauty is the following burst of enthu- 
siasm, addressed by Gabriel to that all-absorbing passion, during a 
dialogue with Astolphe :— 


“OQ Love, thou art not then a religion! Thou hast neither revelations, 
nor laws, nor prophets! Thou hast not progressed in the heart of man 
simultaneously with science and with liberty! Thou art ever placed beneath 
the sway of a blind destiny, without our being able to discover in 
ourselves a power, a will, or a virtue calculated to wrestle against thy 
storms, in order to avoid thy shipwrecks. We shail not therefore obtain 
from heaven a divine succour to purify thee in ourselves, to ennoble thee, 
to raise thee above our savage instincts, to preserve thee from thine own 
fury; and to make thee triumph over thine own violence. Must thou 
eternally succumb, devoured by the flames which thou hast excited; and 
are we always to transform into a poison, through the means of our pride 
and our selfishness, that balm which was the purest and the most divine that 


has been bestowed upon us on earth ?” 
Astolphe listens with rapture to the words of the beautiful crea- 
ture who thus idolizes the divinity that has taught her how to love, 


and replies as follows :— 


“Alas! dear girl, thine exalted soul is invariably the prey to chimeras! 
Thou dreamest of an ideal love, as 1 formerly dreamt of an ideal woman. 
My dream is realized, happy and criminal as I am; but thine will never be 
aught but a fiction, my poor Gabriel! Never wilt thou find a heart worthy 
of thine—never wilt thou inspire a love that shall correspond with thine 
own—because never will worship be worthy of thy divinity! If men do not 
yet know the true nature of that homage which is pleasing to the Almighty, 
how can they find upon earth that grain of pure incense, the perfume of 
which has not as yet ascended to heaven? Descend, then, from the empy- 
real height whither thou wanderest on such daring pinion, and retain thy 
patience beneath the yoke of life! Raise thy desires towards God only—or 
consent to be loved like a mortal. Never wilt thou meetalover who will 
hot be jealous of thee, that is to say, covetous of thee, distrustful, tormented, 
unjust, and despotic !” 
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In spite of the arguments used by Astolphe, Gabrielle (for so 
the authoress writes the name, after that portion of the drama 
where the secret of the heroine’s sex is revealed to Astolphe) can- 
not consent to be the perpetual object of suspicion and mistrust; 
and she determines to leave him for a short time until absence and 
the dread of losing her altogether shall have cured him of his hor- 
rible jealousy. She accordingly disguises herself in male attire, and 
one evening issues from the dwelling, unperceived by a soul :-— 


*“‘* Thou knowest, O God,’ says she, ‘that I do not act thus from motives 
of resentment, and that my heart has already pardoned him; but, at any 
sacrifice, I am resolved to save Astolphe from this inveterate malady! I 
will essay all means to compel love to triumph over jealousy : all the reme- 
dies as yet essayed, have changed into poisons; a violent and unexpected 
lesson will perhaps make him reflect. The more the slave bends, the hea- 
vier becomes the yoke: the more a man employs an unjust force, the more 
injustice becomes necessary to his views. He must learn the effects of 
tyranny upon proud souls; and he must be taught that it is not easy to 
triumph over and trample upon a noble love. Ah! he ascends the stairs! 
Adieu— Astolphe! may we meet again in better days! Thou wilt weep 


during this solitary night: may thy good angel whisper in thine ear that I 
love thee always!’ ” 


Gabrielle proceeds to Rome, where she fights a duel with a youn 
cavalier, of the name of Antonio, and who was ene of the indi- 
viduals that suspected her sex, and of whom Astolphe was jealous. 
He was however wounded in the combat, and fancies that the skill 
and courage with which his antagonist wields the rapier are a con- 
vincing proof of the masculine sex of Gabrielle. Astolphe hastens 
in pursuit of his wife as soon as he discovers her flight, and also 
proceeds to Rome. There he falls in with Faustina, his ancient 
mistress ; and Gabrielle, under a sure disguise, is the witness to the 
interview of Astolphe and that female. Inspired by jealousy in her 
turn, the unfortunate Gabrielle hastens to one of the bridges to pre- 
cipitate herself into the river, and end her miseries in the waters of 
oblivion which court the presence of the suicide. 

Just at the moment when Gabrielle is about to throw herself off 
the bridge, the dagger of a bravo penetrates her heart. She dies ; 
and Astelphe arrives upon the spot, where the corse of his beloved 
one is stretched, senseless and bleeding, upon the pavement. The 
murderer does not attempt to fly,—he seems horrified at the deed he 
has committed, and confesses that he is that Giglio, the bravo whom 
Gabrielle spared on the occasion of the midnight combat in the tavern. 
It appears that the old prince of Bramante, alarmed lest Gabrielle 
should publicly reveal her sex and thus expose his villainy, had 
bribed the wretch to murder her. Marc, and Gabrielle’s preceptor 
had accompanied Astolphe to the spot where the assassination took 
place. ‘The drama concludes in the following manner :— 
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‘ The Preceptor.—We must remove these sacred remains from the out- 
rage of publicity. Day-break is still far distant—let us carry away the 
corpse. We will deposit it in the nearest convent,—we will wrap it up 
ourselves in the winding-sheet,—and we will not leave it until we are 
assured that the secret, which was so dear to her, is for ever concealed in 
the bosom of the earth. 

“ Astolphe-—Yes—let her carry with her to the tomb that secret which 
I was anxious to violate ! 

“ The Preceptor (to Giglio).—And you follow us. Since you expe- 
rience salutary remorse, I will endeavour to make your peace for you with 
heaven ; and if you be really determined to make all proper confessions, your 
life may yet be saved. 

“ Giglio.—I will confess all; but I will not accept my life,—provided 
you will give me absolution! 

“ Astolphe.—Oh ! yes—you shall have absolution—and you shall be my 


friend—my companion! We will never separate—for we are two assas- 


sins ! 





[‘‘ Marc and Giglio carry off the corpse, and the Precep- 
tor leads away Astolphe.”’ 


Thus terminates this extraordinary drama—the work of one of 
the most extraordinary writers of the age. English readers, unless 
they peruse the books written by Georges Sand, in their original 
tongue, cannot form an adequate idea of their eccentricity and of 
their great merit : we do not say that they are all moral, either in 
incident or tendency ; but there are noble exceptions to those which 
may be termed improper; and of these is the drama we have just 
taken some pains to review. 

We shall conclude this article with the following spirited and 
amusing notice upon Georges Sand, by one of her fellow country- 
men—the celebrated feuilletoniste, Jules Janin. 


“ Who then, is ke—or who is she ?—man or woman—-angel or demon— 
paradox or truth? In any case, he is one of the greatest writers of his age. 
Whence cometh she :—how hath he appeared amongst us? How all at 
once, hath she stumbled upon that marvellous and maniform style ?—and 
why hath he betaken himself to overwhelming the entire frame of society 
with his deep disdain, bitter irony, and cruel scorn? What an enigma is 
that man—what a phenomenon that woman! How interesting an ob- 
ject at once of our sympathies, and our fears, is that being of a thousand 
diversified passions—that woman—or rather that man and woman in one ; 
—and where the critic daring enough to attack them face to face and skil- 
ful enough to explain them. 

“‘ Shortly after the revolution of July,—about the turbulent period when, 
by a sudden caprice of the people, that royalty, which thought itself immor- 
tal, had been as violently overthrown and shivered to pieces as if by a 
thunderbolt, a handsome young man, with quick and penetrating eye, dark 
hair, and intellectual bearing—lively, longing, curious, and unconstrained— 


entered Paris. He had, for friends, his ardour, his beauty, his youth, his 
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courage, and his hopes. What he sought at Paris was more than he, him- 
self, knew, but he found there liberty and poetry—passions for his heart— 
tears for his eyes—emotions for his soul—and words and colour for his 
thoughts. Whence came he ?—no matter—assuredly he came from whence 
come poets and great writers! Whatleft he behind him ?—no matter, still, 
to you—but he left behind him all that others leave when they bid adieu to 
family and home—he left behind him peace, and repose, and happiness. 

“It must be avowed, however, that for the child rebelling against her 
father—the wife flying from her husband—the as yet unacknowledged ge- 
nius that loves to heap ruins upon ruins,—1830 was a well chosen year for 
coming to Paris, in search of a field for her daring, her style, and her imagi- 
nation. That city, but lately so tranquil, and so calmly occupied with the 
arts, with eloquence, and with poesy, had become an absolute chaos of ambi- 
tion and disorders of all kinds. Everywhere riot, everywhere terror, every- 
where the new-comer of yesterday remorselessly replacing the master of the 
day before,—everywhere Licence lifting up his head—and everywhere a 
raging people, busy, after having broken the throne, with breaking the 
altar, and chasing God from the sanctuary, as it had chased the king from 
the Tuileries. Yes, the moment was well chosen, for adventurers of all 
kinds—adventurers after ambition or after fortune—adventurers of genius 
and of poetry, or adventurers of passion and of love. 

‘This our bold adventuress of yesterday, thanks to her genius, her cool- 
ness, and her courage, soon found herself marvellously at her ease with a 
revolution which was about to stand greatly in need of new writers and new 
poets. How much of daring and of originality that revolution was soon to 
require at the hands of the new comers into the arena of its strife! Georges 
Sand,—for he it was, with that miraculous intelligence which is composed of 
the mingled intelligence of the two sexes,—felt himself, at once, as warmly 
excited as the young conscript in his first battle. Already was her hand 
groping in the literary ammunition-box, to find the baton of a marshal of 
France. Once more, picture to yourself a comely young man, of a low 
stature, and daring spirit, with a forehead broad, lofty, and marked with the 
character of intelligence—animated, curious, serious, bustling,—and rejoic- 
ing and proud in his freedom, as is the youth who has escaped from college, 
full of fire, full of passion, full of heart, and full of his own future, but igno- 
rant of that future altogether ;—such was Georges Sand. Judge, then, how 
far his eye was likely to be dazzled amid the passions of that revolutionized 
city, heaving and boiling like the lava of a voleano—judge how his head 
would be turned by the clamour of those yet agitated streets. Imagine how 
he went everywhere, to see all things—the deserted and empty Tuileries— 
the church of Saint Germain ]’Auxerrois, desecrated by a troop of maskers 
On a carnival morning—and above all, the new royalty—which rode on 
horseback through the streets, over the loosened stones of July, that shook, 
as if with amaze to feel, yet, upon them, the tread of a king. Judge, how 
that burning soul, whose dreams, amid the calm of a provincial dwelling, 
had peopled Paris with so many strange things, was astonished and excited 
when it found that even its own wild dreams were far surpassed. You can 
understand how the social derangement became a great festival, full of joy, 


and hope, and exultation, for that disordered mind, that revolted spirit, and 
that bewildered heart ! 
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‘Thus was it with Georges Sand, in the first moments of his arrival—I 
was about to say of his conquest. Already, and without his knowledge, 
had the revolutionary enthusiasm taken possession of him. He could con- 
ceive no pleasure beyond that of trampling on those heaps of sudden ruins, 
which have been supposed piled together for the very purpose of forming a 
pedestal for himself. He was drunk with amazement. Already did “he 

erceive that, amid all those scattered regalities, all those masterless sceptres, 

he must be both unlucky and unskilful if he failed to pick up a sceptre and 
aregality for himself. Intoxicated with ambition and impatient for fame, 
in search of fame he wandered over all those crowded wrecks. He went, 
and came, and was everywhere. At times, he represented to himself that 
society was probably on the eve of its dissolution, and that he was about to 
witness the destruction of all the social institutions, and all laws divine and 
human—marriage and baptism included. The idea inspired him with a 
sort of frantic passion, which grew into a nameless, vast, and fathomless 
feeling, and out of this feeling was fashioned his genius, which has built its 
throne upon ruins. It is probable that but for the revolution of 1830, the 
anti-social pamphleteer, Georges Sand, would have yet to learn that he is the 
most powerful of destructives. Eighteen-hundred-and-thirty revealed to 
him the secret of his own strength and capacity. «It was in view of its 
wrecks and disorders that Georges Sand became conscious of being a great 
writer,—as Lafontaine is said to have suddenly awakened a great poet, at 
the reading of one of the odes of Malherbes. Behold your work, then, re- 
volutionists of France!—Your revolution is about to give birth to those 
rebellous minds,—La Mennais, Georges Sand, Carrel, and many another. 
You have torn up and flung about the pavements of July; and from their 
stones are about to issue, fully armed, like the sons of Cadmus, those ear- 
nest and passionate spirits of revolution, who, by their eloquence and genius, 
shall, subject to the perpetual questioniug of every day, renew the frame- 
work of society, which it has cost you so much to construct. 

“Georges Sand is the most powerful and characteristic child, literary and 
political, of the Barricades of July. However, when our young poet was a 
little recovered from his mystification, when his imagination grew somewhat 
mcre calm, when he had seen all that there was for him to see, and heard 
all that he could hear, and felt all that he had to feel, Georges Sand returned 
to the mere hole in which he had his abode. There, seriously and deli- 
berately, did he examine himself, to ascertain if indeed he were sufficiently 
strong to publish and maintain the cruel truths and remorseless paradoxes 
which he ss the varied passions which had 
flung him, as yet a novice and ignorant of all the things of the world, into 
the midst of a revolution. After the first moments of reflection, this child 
set about the arduous work, like a man of action—as he was. He produced 
a romance, in four duodecimo volumes,— written, as it were, in a breath ; 
and he flung fearlessly into its opinions of all sorts, good and bad. His pen 
was in his head, and never had he felt so happy or so young. When this 
experimental romance was completed, a publisher was to be found. ‘Then, 
seizing his hat and cane, and gathering up as well as he could, his long, 
rich, dark hair, Georges Sand sallied forth to enjoy the ripple of the river, 
and the sighing of the breeze, and glimpses of fair girls, all gaily clad, and 
glistening in the sun. 
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*“* However, by dint of seeking, he succeeded, at length, in finding a pub- 
lisher ; who seeing that our author so sprightly and unembarrassed, offered him 
laughingly, ‘a very bad romance written in less than a fortnight,’ consented 
to undertake the venture; and proposed to risk four hundred frances, for 
the four volumes of an unknown writer, who laughed so freely at himself 
and his own book. ‘ Four hundred francs, for four volumes of mine!’ said 
Georges Sand, ‘ that is a good deal ;—’ and the money of the unfortunate 
publisher was (still with a laugh) flung into a corner of the author’s chamber, 
till it was spent, crown after crown. 

** That celebrated woman amongst all celebrated women—whose appear- 
ance would have killed with mortification and chagrin even Madame de Staé] 
herself, if Madame de Staél had been her contemporary, resolved to be wholly, 
and in spite of everything a man. To be so, was something more than her 
ambition,—it was her destiny and her nature. All that there was of mascu- 
line in her mind revolted violently when, accidentally carried away by the 
force of habit, she became from time to time, and for a moment a woman again ; 
—when she found her heart beating as a woman’s heart is accustomed to beat, 
and her eyes moistened with the moisture which dims a woman’s eye : the two 
natures which struggled for the possession of this extraordinary being,— 
formed to be the glory pf whichever sex it might please her to adopt—en- 
gaged in terrible and furious combats, traces of which are to be discovered 
in her-letters. The strife was long between this soul of a woman and mind 
of aman; but a careful examination of that singular contest will itself ex- 
plain the causes of the victory of the one, and the defeat of the other, of 
these two conflicting natures. The character of the combat was measured 
and marked in Georges Sand ;—it was man who shrank, and the woman who 
advanced ; but, finally, the man carried off the prize, on condition, whoever, 
that he should implicitly obey the passions of the woman. Georges Sand 
stripped herself of that second nature which was not her own, and made 
herself what she desired to be,—a man, with all the instincts, the art, the 
taste, and the feelings of a woman,—a woman, with all the courage, the 
boldness, and the scepticism of a man. He was emancipated from all duties, 
even towards her,—and she was acquitted of all respect, even towards him. 
The tie which linked the two together in a common soul was broken by the 
woman, in favour of the man—and broken, [ may add, violently, abruptly, 


pitilessly, and with as much energy and courage as if a breach of duty had 
been in question.” 





Art. V.—Woman and her Master. By Lavy Morcan. 2 Vols. 
London: Colburn. 1840. 


Tue condition of woman compared with that of man, her relative 
position in society ; be it that of savage families,—of semi-barbaric 
nations,—of nomade tribes,—of a civilized or Christian people, 
affords a subject of vast philosophical and moral importance. How 
that position is affected by war, literature, and religion,—how by 
physical conformation and maternity,—how by woman's innate and 
imperishable qualities, are questions that open up a wide field for 
most curious speculation. How far too it might be safe to legislate 
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on her special behalf, particularly in an extremely artificial state of 
society, or whether it would be safe at all to venture the least step 
in the way of experiment, are inquiries which appear to be suscepti- 
ble of very niceconduct. But afterall, we imagine, the preferable con- 
clusion would be this, that the higher the condition, intellectually and 
morally speaking, of either of the sexes, so will be that of the other, 
by a law of natural reciprocity and reaction ; and therefore that it is 
wisest to direct such positive measures cs are intended to ameliorate, 
reform, and exalt society at large, immediately to the stronger and 
more obvious party. Woman’s nature and interest’, as we appre- 
hend, not being the same as man’s, yet by no means opposed, but 
only parallel and equivalent,—distinct spheres being measured and 
weighed,—it seems to be the more advisable course to endeavour 
to contrive such regulations as will guide and illuminate the Master ; 
and then, perhaps, we shall find small cause for entertaining fears 
concerning the rightful dominion and the legitimate province of the 
Mistress. 

The questions and speculations at which we have glanced have 
occupied the talents and the ingenuity of Lady Morgan. She has 
set herself to search into and analyze the position of woman in a 
great variety of states,—to describe the nature and extent of her 
subordination and wrongs,—to account for the existence and preva- 
lence of these evils,—and also to calculate and illustrate the dire 
consequences that necessarily have recoiled upon the oppressor him- 
self, to the prolongation of barbarism and even the degeneracy of 
nations. ‘Che amount and kind of wrongs inflicted by the tyrant 
may be considered as summed up by her Ladyship in the following 
flashy passage. ‘‘ Educating her for the Harem, but calling on her 
for the practices of the Portico, man expects from his odalesque the 
firmness of the stoic, and demands from his servant the exercise of 
those virtues which, placing the é/ite of his own sex at the head of 
its muster-roll, give immortality tothe master. He tells her ‘ that 
obscurity is her true glory, insignificance her distinction, ignorance 
her Jot, and passive obedience the perfection of her nature ;’ yet he 
expects from her, as the daily and hourly habit of her existence, that 
conquest over the passions by the strength of reason, that triumph 
of moral energy over the senses and the appetites, and that endur- 
ance of personal privations and self-denials, which with him (even 
under all the excitements of ambition and incentives to renown) are 
qualities of rare exception, and practices of most painful acquire- 
ment. Such has been the destiny of woman amongst the most 
highly organized and intellectual of the human races, and in the 
regions most favourable to their moral development. Among the 
inferior varieties, and in less temperate regions, she is even yet more 
degraded and helpless. ‘I'he object and the victim of a brutal sen- 
suality, her life passes in humiliating restriction and debasing igno- 
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rance ; while her death is not unusually an act of murderous violence, 
or of refined torture.” 

From this passage which is a fair specimen of the style and sen- 
timents of these volumes, it will at once be perceived that the writer 
employs very strong and sweeping language,—that her impressions 
relative to woman’s wrongs are vivid as well as decided. When 
Lady Morgan comes to speak of how her sex have borne themselves 
under, and often triumphed over, all this injustice and inhumanity, 
her words and views are not less unmeasured on the side of the 
victims. We perhaps err not far when we say that there are evi- 
dences of a deep stream of delight on the writer’s part, when she 
pictures and records how woman has been avenged on man in return, 
—how she has plotted and acted in secret, —how he has had to live 
in a state of continual fear, distrust, and tormenting jealousy,—and 
how the weaker sex have often by dexterity mastered the stronger, 
and bound the despot with silken but tighter bonds than those of 
iron. 

From what we have said and quoted it will not be difficult to dis- 
cover that Lady Morgan treats the curious and involved subject 
which she has fixed upon, in a one-sided, extravagant, and declama- 
tory manner, altogether unsuited to its demands and its expansion. 
Indeed, although her reading appears to have been extensive, we 
question much whether she has often read aright, or judiciously 
selected authorities. She most certainly is deficient as regards 
steady penetration, or a sustained philosophy capable of grasping 
many things at once, and allotting to each its appropriate place ; 
while her prepossessions are such that assumption and assertion are 
ever dragged into the argument or illustration, when facts either 
fail to support or happen to oppose her. 

To those, however, who are fond of highly-coloured and exagge- 
rated pictures, and who relish rhetoric more than close reasoning or 
broad argument, Lady Morgan’s book which maintains the doc- 
trine, that whatever is good in the sex belongs and is to be attri- 
buted to themselves, while whatever is bad originates with man, 
may be highly acceptable. In truth, he must be a dullard who is 
not awakened and often charmed on reading her pages ; and he a 
tyrant as ruthless as she represents the * Master” to be, who does 
not resolve to set a watch upon his feelings, principles, and behaviour, 
Jest he should at any time furnish grounds for holding that he is 
reckless of the claims of woman, or that he is not heart and soul 
inclined to advocate and advance her best interests. 

Lady Morgan’s survey is wide and far-sweeping, as the following 
outline will show. She traverses savage nations, stretching away 
among the aborigines of Australia and America, and the negro race. 
She alights in the East, and paints the confinement and the 
restraints of the Chinese ladies, and the condition of those of Hin- 
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dostan. She pierces far into antiquity, and stops not until she 
arrives In the Garden of Paradise alongside with Adam and Eve. 
Indeed, instead of stopping there she properly starts with the first 
pair, giving the palm to the woman, and saddling the man with the 
chief blame of the Fall. Nay, Eve’s mental superiority is argued 
from the very circumstance of her being tempted by the promise of 
“knowledge.” We shall not longer abide on the other side of the 
flood, but come at once to Abraham and Sarah. The Patriarch’s 
prosperity is represented to have been immediately owing to his 
Wife’s prudence, influence, and beauty,—all his domestic comfort 
to her gentleness and devotion. But what was the return ?— 


‘Sarah, however, whose ‘ desire was to her husband,’ whose devotion 
was always resorted to in all perilous exigencies, still returned, from the pa- 
laces of kings to her own domestic tent, the submissive wife and arduous 
servant. Not till she beheld her handmaid, the Egyptian bond woman 
Hagar, preferred to that beauty which had placed more than one sovereign 
at her feet, not till she saw her own son, ‘ even Isaac mocked by the son of 
the concubine, by Ismael,’ who was about to usurp the inheritance through 
the partiality of Abraham, did her long stifled sense of wrongs find vent 
(for the wrongs of Sarah, however necessitated by an inscrutable provi- 
dence, were still wrongs in the natural justice of things, in that beautiful 
and bitter outburst of indignant feeling, with which she reproaches Abra- 
ham, and protects the rights of her child. ‘* My wrong be upon thee!’ 
‘The Lord judge between thee and me!’ were proofs that she felt injuries, 
for which her physical inferiority left her no redress. The Lord, however, 
did judge between them, and pronounced in favour of Sarah! ‘ For God 
said unto Abraham: In all that Sarah hath said to thee, hearken unto her, 
for in Isaac shall thy seed be blessed !’” 


We are not going to enter into a discussion regarding the piety 
of Abraham, or the merits of his long and severely tried conduct. 
The subject would Jead us, as it has done Lady Morgan, beyond 
the depth that can be clearly fathomed. It would require a compe- 
tent apprehension of eastern manners in a nomade state, and when 
the land had but few inhabitants. This, however, we confidently 
assert,—he who docilely like a child, who has understanding, but 
yet altogether unperverted or prejudiced, reads the Old Testament 
history of Abraham, and the many allusions made to his character 
throughout the Bible, will rise from the perusal with a very high 
notion of the patriarch’s excellence and moral worth; and after 
reading Lady Morgan’s paraphrase, with a strong conviction that 
there is more in the matter and in the history than she has recog- 
nized. Indeed her paraphrase throughout is partial and special. 
Observe, for example, the effect of the phrase ‘ long-stifled,” which 
she has no authority for using. How does she know that there 
was any such sustained feelings of wrong as she has pictured ? 
Nay, the Scripture narrative, we think, will lead any unsophisti- 
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cated reader to conclude that Sarah did not long hold her tongue, or 
restrain her laughter either, when anything touched her keenly, 
Hagar’s position in Abraham’s tent was not so anomalous that 
Sarah must for years together have endured in consequence pining 
misery uncomplainingly. 

Lady Morgan traverses Jewish history down to the death of 
Mariamne and her mother Alexandra under Herod: entering at 
great length into the lives of the Hebrew women, and indeed giving 
us Jewish history pretty fully in the biographies of the sex. Of 
course a vast deal must consist of conjectures, and inferrences not 
always legitimately drawn; for, whenever her Ladyship can fix 
upon a fact or a sententious saying that may be brought home to 
woman, she is sure to run away with it, and by twisting, exaggera- 
tion, or special pleading, give it an undue importance when balanced 
with concomitant facts and recorded words. According to the 
following sentimental representation, one would be led to think 
that Moses after all was hardly the principal in the Exodus :— 


** After the miraculous passage of the Red Sea, and the utter destruction 
of the Egyptian army, when the brightening day that succeeded to the 
dreadful night spread before the weary but joyous Israelities, the waterless 
deserts of Shur,—Moses raised that majestic canticle supposed to be the 
earliest recorded poetry of the world, which, full of triumph for his mira- 
culous passage and victory, predicted the downfall of great nations before his 
own,—the sorrows ‘of the people of Palestine’—the ‘amazement of the 
Dukes of Edom.’ But he sung not alone—coeval with this poetic ou - 
burst of holy inspiration from the lips of man, was the poetry of woman's 
high, excited spirit. ‘Miriam the prophetess took a cymbal in her hand, 
and all the women went with timbrels and with dances after her :’ answer- 
ing the terror-striking ode of Moses with more cheery inspirations, she 
raised the depressed spirits of an audience of 600,000 listeners, calling on 
them ‘to sing unto the Lord, for he had triumphed gloriously! the horse 
and his rider had he thrown into the sea.” Miriam was thus a leader of 
the female emigration of Israel, sharing in her brother’s prophetic mission, 
and animating her people by strains as inspired as his own.” 





Of course David’s polygamy, and numerous passages in his his- 
tory are made the most of. We give a specimen :— 


* But while this warrior, prophet, poet, king, has become a warning by 
his faults and an example by his contrition—while the men of his family 
violated every law of justice and humanity—what were the crimes and the 
vices of the women? of the women whose lives he had degraded, whose 
minds he had perverted? Sciipture, that veracious book of reference 
which conceals not the failings of its elect, nor even the virtues of its out- 
casts, scripture records not one /—not one accusation starts forth against 
them. Michal, Abigail, Ahinoam, Haggith, Syloth, Bathsheba, with so 
many others of lesser note, but haply not fewer charms—all these, the vic- 
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tims of a system, as destructive of moral developement, as it was at variance 
with the natural justice of things,—the supposedly born servants of their 
divine-righted master, violated no law of nature, perpetrated no crime, 
committed no treachery, (none, at least, which history has recorded); and 
they are rarely cited, save when honourably brought forward in the exercise 
of some natural affection, or by the outbreak of some high quality of mind! 
Of this the political interference of Bathsheba, in favour of Solomon, and 
the moral courage with which Michal reproached the effeminacy of her 
royal husband, were striking instances.” 


‘«‘ Scripture, that veracious book of reference, which conceals not 
the failings of its elect, nor even the virtues of its outcasts,” is a 
happy and strikingly put observation. Scripture has not even con- 
cealed the secret wicked thoughts of David. Were every fair- 
seeming man or woman to be dealt with in the same manner, how 
many immaculate hearts would be discovered? But Scripture, Re- 
velation, the Spirit of God, do not expound and expose in many 
cases in this way; for every egregious sinner like David is not 
such an illustrious saint. Scripture, too, has not undertaken to 
detail concerning any other of the Hebrew family so much as of 
this extraordinary man. Even of his wives we hear little; it was not 
necessary ; it concerned not the genealogy of our Saviour ; nor, as 
we may fairly conjecture, very much the interests of morality as 
lessons either one way or another; and therefore being “ rarely 
cited” may intimate that there was little to cite. 

Throughout classical antiquity the position of the sex was cer- 
tainly not preferable to that which obtained among the Jews. In 
Greece hard and restrained indeed was the conventional status of 
married women; their relative legal rights, as publicly proclaimed 
and held, being still more insulting. It was the courtezans who en- 
jcyed the best opportunities accorded to females for distinguishing 
themselves; and from this class the most celebrated names have 
descended to us. 

Roman, like Grecian and Hebrew history is ransacked by our 
authoress, and particular heroines and female models of excellence 
made the themes of biography and eulogy. Plotina, the empress 
of Trajan, for example, is a bright instance. Her moral influence 
is well portrayed :— 


“Remarkable for the dignity of her deportment, and for that moral de- 
cency which respects all the exterior forms of life, (the bienséance of posi- 
tive virtues,) she introduced by her example a censorship of taste, which 
extended its influence even to the lowest public amusements of the people. 
The most scandalous licence had been permitted during former reigns, in the 
theatres and pantomimes ; and Titus had endeavoured to suppress this inde- 
cency by an edict; but the corrupted people, seconded by a libertine aristo- 
cracy, had forced the Emperor Nerva to repeal the edict, and to restore the 
scandal. It was not until the improving influence of Trajan and Plotina 
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was felt in the circles of Rome, that the people themselves, becomiug dis- 
gusted with their own licence, or, as a modern historian observes, ‘ reveny 
au sentiment de la pudeur,’ called upon the government to renew the 
decree of Titus, and to annul the indulgences of the often too facile 
Nerva.” 


She was great and calm amid extreme emergencies. Behold her, 
when, on the sudden death of Trajan, and far from Rome, the fate 
of the empire seemed to rest on her decision and prudence :— 


** Seated by the dead body of her husband, ina strange land, with a rest- 
less army within view of the death-chamber of that great spirit, now so still, 
Plotina was surrounded by the ambitious intriguers of a court, the aspirants 
of no less a prize than an empire. Whether she was or was not aware of 
the uncertain projects of Trajan as to a successor, she resolved on giving 
him one who, with sagacity to govern the empire, had the glory of having 
already defended it. Plotina, at this awful moment—the moment that in- 
tervenes between the conception and the attempting of a great and perilous 
deed—presents a singular example of one of the most difficult and doubt- 
ful positions in which humanity can be placed. If her design was awful, 
her decision was prompt, and its success triumphant and complete. Ere the 
secret of the emperor’s death had transpired to the army, she had convinced 
the most powerful men about his person, that the emperor had adopted as 
his successor Adrian, the most brilliant and able of his generals. She had 
written to the senate to inform the conscript fathers of the adoption; and 
the senate, upon her word alone, accredited the fact. She presented the ob- 
ject of her choice to the Syrian legions, and they received him with accla- 
mations at her hands; and, when the army of the East declared in his 
favour, Rome, the senate, and the people, assented to an authority, which it 
would have been in vain, had it been wise to resist.” 





Having brought down the analysis of the condition of woman 
throughout the history of the three most remarkable nations of anti- 
quity, closing with Helena the mother of Constantine, we have still 
to look for its continuation during many centuries no less rife with 
revolutions in social modes and domestic life. We shall wait with 
some impatience for those volumes which will have the Christian 
element to trace, apportion, and characterize, as well as the amelio- 
ration which a wide diffusion of knowledge has introduced in com- 
paratively recent times. In the meanwhile, we may rest assured 
that a better index of the state of civilization, moral culture, and 
national prosperity cannot be fixed upon, than the manner in which 
woman is treated and regarded; the eminence which she has 
attained in her most appropriate sphere; and the power which she 
exerts over the coarser and sterner nature of man, or in moulding 
the public tastes. 

Lady Morgan having begun with a survey of savage life, perhaps 
we cannot do better, in the way of allowing her to exemplify the 
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style and spirit of her performance, than return for a moment to 
New Holland and its aborigines. The picture although over-drawn 
is powerful :— 


“The climes and local aspects of this island-continent (Australasia) 
were infinitely diversified ; but all was new, all was original. There was, 
however, one division which seemed wanting in the foregone conclusions 
drawn of the general beauty and brightness of nature in that region—a 
spot where vegetation was dark and dull, and where animal life bore scarce 
any resemblance to the types of the other quarters of the globe. The foli- 
age was coriaceous and spiny; the fruits ligneous and devoid of nutriment ; 
and nothing recalled the majesty of the virgin forests of the Western world, 
or the rich variety of the vegetable genera of the East. The birds, the 
quadrupeds, and the fishes, partook equally of these characteristics; the 
hideous amphibious mole, the frightful wombat, the wild dog that looked 
and howled a wolf, squirrels which flew, swans that were black, and various 
other specimens of helpless deformity, and monstrous vitality, proper only 
to the spells of witchcraft-—the poetry of disgusting terror. Nor was man 
himself an exception; the lord of a soil which seemed thus created by 
another power than that which moulded the elegant form of the antelope 
and brightened the eye of the gazel; he was not formed to resemble those 
vodlike creatures, whose high aspirations banished them their Eden, to peo- 
ple a scarcely less paradisaical earth with races of angelic form and glorious 
mind; he seemed of another creation, a specimen apart from man. In his 
person he was all deformity and disproportion ; in his intellectual frame he 
was all density and insensibility. His head was immense and misshapen, his 
eyes dim and sunk, his brows bushy, and his mouth (frightful as that of a cro- 
codile) opened extravagantly wide to show enormous teeth above a prominent 
lower jaw. His nose was flat, his nostrils wide, his colour swarthy, his hair 
long and straight, his limbs dwindled, his trunk swollen, and his whole aspect 
horrible and disgusting. Thus framed by nature, his appearance was still fur- 
ther degraded by the symbols of brutal taste and of fierce cruelty with which 
he adorned his unsightly person. The teeth of men or of kangaroos were 
fastened in his gum-clotted hair, the bones of fish were stuck through his 
nostrils, and incisions made in his arms and breasts marked his callous 
insensibility to pain. ‘ Naked and unaccommodated’ he was indifferent to the 
inclemencies of clime and season, and inapprehensive of decency: humanity 
has in vain interfered to improve his native condition ! and civilization has fail- 
ed to draw him within her lines. As huntsman, he still made the hollow of 
the tree his den; as fisherman, a hole in the rock his dwelling. He slept, like 
the wild beast of the forest, the deep sleep of fatigue and surfeit; and he 
awakened, without forethought or fear of the coming day, to destroy or to 
be destroyed, with equal indifference. Human nature could go no lower : 
yet this defective and ill-conditioned creature, this unideal and unawaked 
animal, had one strong moral conviction—that of its own superiority over 
the female of his own species. He believed that woman was of another 
nature from himself, and that he was born her master—she his servant by 
the divine right of the strongest. He marked her at the hour of her birth 
for his slave, by breaking the joints of her fore-fingers; he renewed the 
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covenant of his supremacy in her first youth, by knocking out her front 
teeth ; and when he elected his bond-slave as the object of his passions, he 
intimated his preference by spitting in her face and forcing her to his den, 
Thus affianced through contempt and suffering, the servant submitted, and 
the master assumed, uncontrolled, a power of life, death, and property over 
her. He loaded her shoulder, wounded by his stripes, with weights which 
his ownindolence refused to bear, and speared her to the earth, if she 
resisted the imposition.” 








Art. VI.—Narrative of a Voyage to Madeira, §c. By W. R. Wipe. 
2 Vols. Dublin: Curry. 1840. 


Tue Voyage extended not only to Madeira, but to Teneriffe, and 
along the Shores of the Mediterranean ; including a Visit to Algiers, 
Egypt, Palestine, Tyre, Rhodes, Telmessus, Cyprus, and Greece, 
Not only were all these countries and places visited in the course of 
one voyage, but some of them were examined with considerable care 
and minuteness ; while the observations on climate, natural history, 
antiquities, government, and political as well as social prospects, 
were, for the most part, far less superficial than is ordinarily the 
case in the descriptions of tourists. ‘There were two reasons for 
this superiority. First, Mr. Wilde is a man of liberal education, 
conversant with science, observant, curicus, and searching. He is 
well read, and has a turn for speculation, subjected to rational limits. 
Secondly, the motives for proceeding from one port to another, and 
the entire freedom of the volitions of the voyagers, as to where they 
should go, how long remain, and what explore, afforded unusual 
opportunities for gratification, and peculiar advantages for the pur- 
suit of favourite objects. Altogether, this voyage will, we antici- 
pate, become a model to others, who have the means and a liberal 
curiosity, whereby to square the fashion of some of their pleasure 
excursions. 

Mr. Wilde was engaged as medical attendant to accompany Mr. 
Meiklam, a member of a yatch club, who was recommended to make 
a voyage for the benefit of his health. So off they started in the 
invalid’s craft the ‘‘ Crusader,” a vessel of some 130 tons, deter- 
mined we presume, or rather, willing and prepared, to be in a great 
measure guided by such circumstances as might occasionally trans- 
pire, in the following up of their route. If the place where they 
touched at was inviting they could land, linger, and sojourn just as 
they pleased. If the accommodation at the port was good, they 
could make use of it ; if it was bad they had the “ Crusader” to 
receive them, with all its ample comforts ; or they could unfurl the 
sails and be off again with wind and tide. 

Portugal was the first point of their destination, and Corunna the 
first spot, where the tomb of Sir John Moore, which the admiring 
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and gallant French reared over his ashes, was found to be dese- 
crated by the neglect of ar ungrateful nation. Lisbon was their 
next halting place ; but it did not induce them to tarry long; the 
people and other characteristic circumstances having repelled them. 
The following is far from an inviting account :— 


‘Tn our ride over the mountains, we passed the Cork convent, a most 
romantic spot, and so hidden among the rocks, that you see nothing of it 
till you get between two large bloeks of stone that form the entrance. 
Inside, it is completely covered with the rough bark of the cork tree; the 
simple friars had decorated the altar, opposite the entrance, with pieces of 
china, broken plates, shells, and corals from the coast, not inaptly resem- 
bling a baby-house; but it too is abandoned to neglect and the ruthless 
hand of time. Its community consisted of two or three capuchins, the last 
remaining of whom, taking the strong hint afforded by the treatment of his 
brethren of De Penha, decamped with the plate and the little treasures 
belonging to bis house. In the garden we found a full-sized figure of our 
Saviour lying on his face, imbedded in the soft earth, and the crown of 
thorns, that bound its brow, in one of the adjoining walks! A few short 
years, nay, almost months ago, this figure was held to be the most sacred in 
Portugal, and none of the peasantry ever went to their daily work without 
paying their devotions to it. What then shall we say for the religion of 
such a land? Religion there is none; infidelity has usurped the place of 
ignorance and blind devotion, and now stalks naked throughout the length 
and breadth of the Peninsula, but more particularly in Portugal. By the 
present constitution, no male religious houses are permitted ; all priestly 
orders have been abolished—the monks and friars driven from their 
princely establishments to live upon the sum of one and sixpence a-day, 
and their estates and large revenues confiscated to the crown.” 


If Don Pedro had looked exclusively to the well-being of the 
people, strenuous efforts would have been made by him to provide 
for them wholesome and enduring instruction ; or if the monks and 
friars had in past times striven to enlighten the masses according to 
the extent of their revenues and influence, it can hardly be supposed 
that the gross ignorance and superstition complained of should till 
recently have pervaded the kingdom, or that infidelity should all at 
once have flooded the land. Credulity is the natural ally of igno- 
rance ; infidelity follows close in the rear when the strongholds of 
superstition and its interested abettors are swept away with a strong 
and reckless hand. 

Mr. Wilde did not like the climate of Lisbon, and does not 
recommend it to invalids. Its alternations of heat and cold are too 
frequent and violent; it being one of his main objects, and indeed 
natural for a medical man, to study and report upon whatever he 
found, wherever he went, that bore upon disease. Hence, climate, 
public institutions for health, and the nature of accommodation and 
facilities for advice for the feeble and afflicted, particularly engaged 
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his attention, giving a feature to the work, and lending novelty 
even when the track has been as much trod as that which the title 
of the book announces. The publication is therefore, independent 
of its pleasant and abundant information upon a great variety of 
topics, worthy of being recommended to all who meditate repairing 
to the south in search of health, both as regards the places, islands, 
or countries to be selected, and the seasons of the year most suitable, 

Madeira, provided the patient repairs thither in proper time, and 
uses the proper precautious, Mr. W. rates very highly, as a health- 
restoring island : — 


‘‘ Far be it from me,” he observes, ‘‘to say that the climate of Madeira 
can cure consumption; but this I will say, that, independent of its acknow- 
ledged efficacy in chronic affections, it is one that will do more to ward off 
threathened diseases of the chest, or even to arrest them in their incipient 
stages, than any [ am acquainted with. A dry, warm climate, with a 
healthy and equable state of the atmosphere, are, no doubt, the most 
powerful remedial agents we are acquainted with, more especially for parts 
where only such agents can be brought in contact. It isa remedy for 
which, in many cases, we have no adequate substitute, and the discredit 
into which its sanative efficacy has been brought, ‘is to be sought for, not 
in the remedy, but in the manner in which it has been prescribed.’ And 
the hearsay evidence, often received from doubtful authority, on which 
professional men recommend particular localities as applicable to certain 
diseases and peculiarities of constitution, is highlyreprehensible. To some, 
however, the heat ofa Madeira summer will be too relaxing, and they will 
be improved not only by a removal to a lower temperature, but materially 
benefited by the voyage—always remembering, that from the middle to the 
end of June will be the earliest period that an invalid, who has spent the 
winter at Funchal, can arrive with safety in this country. The spring is 
the season of trial, and as Funchal and the south side of the island are much 
exposed, a circumstance which adds to the favourable state at the other 
seasons, I feel assured that then the sheltered vale of Oratava, in Teneriffe, 
would be found preferable in manny respects, besides being five degrees 
warmer than Funchal at this time of the year.” 


From what we have now quoted, it may be presumed that our 
voyagers were in no haste to leave either Madeira or Teneriffe. 
Indeed an ascent was accomplished to the far-famed Peak. But we 
have not time to spare like them, and therefore must hurry on to 
Gibraltar, a most uninviting place, as we were prepared to hear, not 
merely for an ailing person, but for a sojourner. It rained every 
day when the author was there, and the cold was searching. In- 
deed pulmonary complaints are prevalent amongst the soldiery. 
Then as to the population, it is too motley to be other than a subject 
of amusing description and passing curiosity; by no means an 
element with which to cultivate a close and protracted intimacy. 
Take a sketch of a grotesque body of people :— 
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*¢ The scene which now presents itself is of the most singular description, 
and such as I can liken only to a fancy ball. The stiff, erect person of the 
English soldier, buttoned to the throat, and his neck stuck into a high regi- 
mental stock, meets you at every turn; andas officers on duty or on lounge 
parade every second street, the walk of the private is one continued salute 
from beginning to end. How ill our men contrast with the noble bearing, 
the stately gait, and fine athletic person of the swarthy Moor, clad in his 
snow-white flowing hyke, red slippers, and wide-spreading turban. Thou- 
sands of the children of Israel, dressed in their blue gowns and small black 
scull-caps, crowd the streets, hastening, with downcast eyes and plodding 
faces, intent upon some new speculation, or planning some untried method 
of gain or interest. Spanish contrabandistas, in their high-peaked hats, 
spangled jackets, yellow leggings, and embroidered vests, swagger past you 
wherever you go; and merchants’ clerks, in white jackets and upturned 
cuffs, bustle into the counting-houses, while the fumes of tobacco, smoked 
in all shapes and forms, issue from every mouth. The shops are nume- 
rous, dear, and filled with French frippery and pinchbeck jewellery.” 


We are on to Algiers, where we have a very bad account both of 
the French as governors, and of their prospects as colonists, in that 
quarter. They are charged with having injured the country by their 
exclusive policy in regard to trade; little in the way of revenue is 
raised from the conquered ; a large army has to be maintained ; 
and the footing obtained, if not insecure, is limited in a most strin- 
gent and singular way. Just see how one small station or settle- 


-ment near to Algiers is hemmed in :— 


** This small colony of Del-Abreem is not in a very flourishing condition ; 
the few wooden houses are in the most wretched state, the roofs decayed, 
and the surrounding palings broken down. It is under the protection of a 
strong garrison of fifteen hundred swauves and spahees, and two forts, on 
each of which are three field-pieces. With all this, a band of Arab cavalry 
belonging to Abd-el-Kadir, Prince of Maskara, made a descent not twelve 
months ago from the mountains, rushed in during the broad daylight, and 
carried off the greater part of the colonists ; and this within five miles of 
Algiers! Within view of this is the range of block-houses forming the 
French lines. These are supported on large posts of wood: and as the 
Arabs are frequently lying in wait to have a chance shot, the fifteen men 
they each contain are often a week without stirring out, and are obliged to 
be supplied with water and provisions once a fortnight.” 


Then as to the disencouragement of trade at the port of Algiers 
and the peculation of governors, we read thus :— 


“‘Had the French made it a free port for even a few years, it would 
certainly have been much to the advantage both of the town and colony. 
But peculation is the order of the day ; each person in authority taking off 
what he can lay hold on. This may account, in some measure, for there 
having been no less than seven governors since the conquest seven years 
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ago, and at this moment there are two French generals under arrest for 
exacting illegal taxes in the provinces; and one has just arrived, and is 
now in prison, it is said for entering into a league with Achmet Bey to assist 
in restoring to him Constantina, the site of so much hidden wealth!! and 
it was only at the intercession of an Englishman that an officer was saved 
from the pillory, prior to being sent to the galleys for scraping silver off 


p99) 


five franc pieces!: 


Egypt was one of the points in our voyagers’ discursive excur- 
sion, which had strong attractions for them ; and therefore they not 
only visited Cairo, the Pyramids, &c., but Mr. Wilde enters at 
considerable length into discussions regarding the policy of the 
Pacha, the institutions he has erected, and the efforts he is making 
to advance the country. Mohammed Ali is a great favourite with 
our author, and no doubt he will yet figure in history, long after 
the grave has closed over him, as one of the most remarkable men 
of an age that counts in the number of its human prodigies a Na- 
poleon. The following is a sketch of what was witnessed on enter- 
ing the port of Alexandria:— 


“The Egyptian fleet was moored at the entrance of the harbour ; and in 
number and appearance far surpassed what we had heard of it. They area 
magnificent set of vessels, all in commission, in the most perfect order; the 
majority of them two-deckers, but mounting many more guns than ours ofa 
similar class; with round sterns, and all the other modern improvements in 
naval architecture. The yacht of the Basha is a most beautiful craft, mags 
inificently fitted up, and fully equal to any of the Cowes squadron. On 
bringing up we were visited by a health officer ; and seeing the-yellow flag 
flying from some Swedish men-of-war, were rather frightened lest we should 
be again in quarantine, but we were admitted sans ceremonie ; and imme- 
diately after the Egyptian Admiral sent his boat with two officers to know if 
he could be of any service tous. They were exceedingly polite, and spoke 
very tolerable French, They use more men in their boats than is 
usual in vessels of war, and direct everything by the boatswain’s whistle, 
even to the stroke of the oars. Altogether the harbour of Alexandria pre- 
sented a picture the most imposing ; and the stir and bustle both warlike 
and commercial, one we could have hadno idea of. The flags of the differ- 
ent nations of Europe were here displayed beside the red banner of Moham- 
mad Alee, to which he has added a star within the crescent. Were this port 


to be taken as an index of the flourishing state of the country great indeed 
would be its wealth.” 


Mr. Wilde deserves to be heard relative to the Pacha’s College 
and School of Medicine :— 


‘“‘T was next transferred to the care of Dr. Sicher, who conducted me 
through the college and school of medicine, which, asI before stated, forms 
a part of the building of the hospital, so that the student has but to cross 
the court from his dormitory to the ward, and can proceed from thence in 4 
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few minutes tothe dissecting theatre or lecture-room, become acquainted with 
materia medica under the same roof in which he sleeps, and enjoy his 
morning’s walk in the botanic garden beneath his window. Besides this, 
they are all required to become acquainted with practical operative chemis- 
try ; and for that purpose are sent for a certain time to work at the chloride 
of lime and saltpetre manufactories. ‘This system, added to that of the 
general medical education here given, is one well worthy of imitation in 
Great Britain, and reflects no small credit on its founder, Clot Bey. Atthe 
date of my visit there were three hundred students in the college, who were 
fed, clothed, educated, and paid by the Basha. The dormitories and other 
apartments of these young men were clean and airy, and they themselves 
appeared orderly and attentive. They all wear a uniform, are regularly 
drilled as soldiers, and rise in rank and pay according to their proficiency. 
The pay varies from twenty to fifty piasters a month; and they are allowed 
out of the college once a week, on the Sabbath. The nominal curation of 
study is five years; but the greater number are drafted off into the army 
or navy after three years: some few remain as long as seven. The school 
of medicine consists of seven professorships, viz. anatomy and physiology, 
surgery, pathology and internal clinique, pathology and external clinique, 
medicine and chemistry, botany and materia medica, and pharmacy. 
Instruction is given by means of an Arab interpreter or dragoman ; the 
professor writes his lecture, and it is translated to the class by the interpre- 
ter. The majority of the professors are French, and their salary is some- 
what more than 200/. a year. They are all obliged to wear the Egyptian 
uniform and shave the head, but no sacrifice of religion or principle is 
demanded ; and I need hardly remark that all Europeans, or Christians, 
are under the protection of their respective flags ; and, should they be con- 
victed of any misdemeanour, must be handed over to their Consul. The 
laboratory contained a good chemical apparatus, and the dissecting-room 
several subjects. This latter indispensable requisite to medical education 
it would be scarcely worth mentioning, but that it occurred among a people 
whose strong religious prejudices prohibited even the touching of a dead 
body in some cases ; and the introduction of this novel science was one of 
the most difficult things Mohammad Alee had to enforce for a long time. 
He in the first place referred it to the priesthood, who obstinately set their 
faces against it, declaring it utterly incompatible with the religion of the 
Prophet of Mekka. The Basha’s answer, that it was his royal wish and 
pleasure that they should legalize the act, and that, if they did not speedily 
do so, it was more than probable they themselves should form material for 
the first experiment in this branch of the practical sciences, soon brought 
them to reconcile their prejudices with his unbending will.” 


Some have recommended Egypt to invalids, and especially cer- 
tain parts in the valley of the Nile, persuaded that the sanative in- 
fluences of these localities would be remarkable in the case of pul- 
monary affections. Mr. Wilde is of a different opinion; and 
indeed, according to his manifestly just representation, whatever 
might be the benefits derivable from climate at Algiers and several 
other described points and parts in the south and east, still the ac- 
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commodation is either so bad or so deficient as to cause them to be 
avoided. Rhodes, for instance, which seems in other respects a 


favourable spot, Jabours under the great disadvantage last men- 
tioned :— 


‘‘The environs of the town were very beautiful; and the face of the 
country, despite the chilling, withering influence of its government, lovely. 
Sunny banks clothed with cyclamens which were putting forth the gayest 
liveries of spring, and sheltered vales where ‘ feathery palm-trees rise,’ and 
the perfume of the lime and the orange blossom scents the air, can never 
Jose one atom of their charms, though saddened by the reflection engendered 
by the knowledge of the canker that for years has sapped the indigenous 
verdure of this beauteous isle. Could accommodation be obtained, Rhodes 
has many recommendations to the notice of the invalid. The temperature, 
though not so warm as other parts of the Mediterranean, is well adapted to 
those requiring aclear, thin bracing air. Indeed, clearness has ever been 
its characteristic, and was that property which no doubt earned for it the 
appellation Actheroea among the ancients. The sky is generally blue and 
cloudless, and damp fogs are unknown; so that on the opposite coast of 
Caria, every curve and undulation in its mountain shores are plainly visible. 
The lowest point to which the mercury fell during our stay was once to 60°. 
I could not learn that any epidemics peculiar to the island existed ; indeed 
I think experience daily teaches us that Islands such as this are invariably 
more free from such disorders than large tracts of country. The consul 
informed me that the summer heat does not rise above 80°, and the sirocco 
is almost unknown. In fact, what is most to be dreaded is the occasional 
cold blast blowing off the mountains of Kara:nania during the winter.” 


Tyre, its site, and its dye-pits, Mr. Wilde flattering himself, and 
not without much semblance of accuracy, that he discovered the 
Jatter, occupy a considerable portion of his work, and might admit 
of a long review. But these subjects, as well as many pleasant de- 
scriptions, incidents of travel, and curious speculations, we must pass 
over ; concluding with a short extract relative to Jerusalem and the 
Jews ; themes which at the present moment are attracting more than 
ordinary interest. Our author not only sympathizes keenly with the 
present descendants of the “ ancient people,” but defends them 
against the calumnies of hereditary enemies. The following pas- 
sage must reach the heart of every one who is susceptible of emotion ; 
especially of every Christian :— 


** One day during my stay, the whole congregation met upon the anniver- 
sary of the great earthquake at Saphet, where so many of their brethren 
were destroyed. It was a touching sight, and one that years will not 
efface, to witness this mourning group, and hear them singing the songs of 
David, in the full expressive language in which they were written, beneath 
Mount Sion, on which they were composed—and before those very walls, 
that in other times rang with the same swelling chorus. But not now are 
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heard the joyous tones of old: for here every note was swollen with a sigh, 
or broken with a sob—the sighs of Judah’s mourning maidens—the sobs 
and smothered groans of the patriarchs of Israel. And that heart must 
indeed be sadly out of tune, whose chords would not vibrate to the thrilling 
strains of Hebrew song, when chanted by the sons and daughters of Abra- 
ham, in their native city. Much as they venerate the very stones that now 
form the walls of this enclosure, they dare not set foot within its precincts ; 
for the crescent of the Mooslim is glittering from the minaret, and the blood- 
red banner of Mohammed is waving over their heads.” 





Art. VII.—Responsible Government for Colonies. London: Ridgway. 
1840. 


Tue material pages of this small volume are reprinted from a series 
of papers which lately appeared in the Colonial Gazette: and as 
they seem to us to unfold views, lay down and expound principles 
consistent not only with sound political philosuphy, but practical and 
experimented results ; constituting in fact a clear and cogent man- 
ual of colonial government, we shall be at some pains to give such 
an abstract as we think must induce every one of our readers who 
feels interested concerning the permanent possession by the mother 
country of our colonies, and who is desirous of their internal pro- 
sperity, to study the entire publication at his leisure. 

The author’s object is to elucidate and apply a doctrine advanced 
by Lord Durham in his elaborate Report on the Canadas, viz., 
that the only way of putting a stop to the discontent and disorders 
of our colonies is to entrust the management of the affairs of each 
to the persons who have the confidence of the representative body : 
or, in other words, the Executive, speaking generally, should be 
conducted in accordance with the views and the wishes of the 
elective assembly. This doctrine the author explains and urges with 
unusual skill and talent. He appears not only to have deeply 
Studied the history and condition of our foreign settlements, to have 
grasped and steadily contemplated the whole merits, difficulties, and 
bearings of colonial policy, but to have had ample personal oppor- 
tunities of observing the working of the system that has hitherto 
obtained in British administration, and hence to have drawn much 
additional light in favour of his theory. ‘The manner in which he 
arranges his positions and facts, the pith with which he urges his 
principles, the literary taste, terseness and condensation exhibited 
by him, are in themselves delightful to the reader, independent of 
the great, real, and pressing questions disposed of. 

The author sets out with a reference to the increasing attention 
as well as perplexities that accompany all our colonial concerns, de- 
claring that with every addition to the population of the settle- 
ments, with every new facility of inter-communication, and with every 
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enlargement of our general knowledge concerning them, we also are 
always obtaining more ample evidence of their grievances and dis- 
content. In fact, ‘“‘ where, apparently, the freest institutions have 
been accorded to a colony, the content and harmony, which are the 
usual results of freedom, are still less to be found: the representa- 
tive bodies appear to be only more efficient organs of at least equal 
discontent : and the popular voice is heard in one wearisome mono- 
tony of complaint,” seeing that the executive isindependent of the 
oilales so that the conduct, the policy, and the patronage of the 
governor, are things sure to be most jealously watched, and readily 
found fault with, especially where the majority of the people are 
Englishmen, or habituated to cherish English notions. The arbitrary 
rule of our colonial officials may not be half so tyrannical as that of 
many despotic governments ; but considering the subjects of such 
rule, its consequences are worse ; ** power without representation 18 
not so great an evil as representation without Executive responsibi- 
lity. Itis better to be without a fire, than to have a fire without a 
mamas. ” The author asks “ for what purpose is representation 
given? What is its object?” and answers as follows :— 


** It has no other object, it can have no other, than to give the people a 
control over that alone which ultimately affects them—their executive govern- 
ment. Popular representatives do not meet for the purpose of merely talking 
and passing resolutions or bills: they are elected as the organs of the people 
for the purpose of rendering the whole of government constantly agreeable 
to the people. This is the use of an Assembly. Now the Colonial system 
is to create the power, but forbid its use. The certain consequence is an 
abuse of the power. The Assembly, prevented from performing the func- 
tion for which it was created—deprived of control over the ultimate results 
of government—becomes a revolutionary body, and does little or nothing 
but violently assail the Executive, which it would have found wholesome 
occupation in directing. The Executive returns blow for blow, until tho- 
roughly beaten, and then calls out for help from the Mother-country. Such 
is the history, past, present, and future, of every Colonial Government in 
which the principles of Representation and Executive Irresponsibility are 
placed in permanent opposition to each other. 

‘In the Old Colonies of England the principle of a Responsible Executive 
was fully adopted, and was in some of them carried practically to the extent 
of allowing those who elected the Assembly to elect the Governor also. The 
Local Executive was thus kept in perpetual harmony ‘with the Popular Re- 
presentatives ; and it may be remarked of those Colonies, that the Crown 
of England had no more loyal subjects than the people who lived there, until 
the attempt was made to tax them without their consent. In all the pre- 
sent British Colonies of North America we have pursued a different system, 
giving Representation but withholding Executive Responsibility. We there- 
by, as it were, provided for the unceasing contests which have more or less 
prevailed in all these dependencies between the representative body and the 
holders of office. We have made the fire but stopped the chimney.” 
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The author notices and ridicules the lazy and lax method which 
has become prevalent amongst us of thinking and speaking of 
young colonies, as beingunfit for representative government, and as 
if the boon must be withheld, until, according to the wise saw, the 
community becomes “ ripe” for it ; that is, that ‘‘no colony should 
enjoy any share of self-government until it becomes strong and dis- 
contented enough to achieve its entire independence.” And this 
prejudice as well as vague method of talking has its origin in not 
having any distinct idea of what “ Responsible Government” is, and 
what it is not, in reference to a colony. Our author therefore at 
once considers and defines this general phrase which it has been 
the interest of so many to utter as a political watchword, and as if 
it meant republicanism. Lord Durham's use and meaning of the 
phrase is adopted, viz., that you must “ facilitate the management 
of public affairs by intrusting it to the persons who have the confi- 
dence of the Representative body ;” being what the Reformers of 
Upper Canada desired. Not that the Executive Council should be 
elective, a concession inconsistent with monarchical government ; 
but that the ‘‘colonial governor should be instructed to secure the 
co-operation of the Assembly to his policy, and intrusting its ad- 
ministration to such men as could command a majority ;” it being 
understood, at the same time, “that he need count on no aid 
from home in any difference with the Assembly that should not 
directly involve the relations between the mother-country and the 
colony.” 


“The Mother-country should never interfere in the administration of 
affairs in the colony, either in the legislation on which the Assembly is 
bent, or in its preference of one Colonial party to the other, but should let 
the Governor and Assembly get on as they best may, passing such laws, and 
administering affairs by such parties as they may agree on between them- 
selves. ‘The only exception is, where the course of legislation adopted in 
the Colony conflicts with the interests of the Mother-country. In these 
cases, which might be defined, it must oppose itself to the wishes of the 
Assembly : in all others it should let the business of the Colony be carried 
on by the powers in which the constitution has vested the government of 
the Colony; allowing the Governor to use his constitutional powers to in- 
fluence the legislation of the Assembly, and allowing the Assembly to make 
use of its constitutional powers to influence the course of the Executive. 
The Governor would, in fact, stand in the position of the Crown at home ; 
and it is difficult to make out why the prerogative which suffices to main- 
tain the balance of power at home, should not be equally competent to up- 
hold it in a Colony.” 


Many, however, loosely yet peremptorily assert that responsible 
Government is altogether incompatible with colonial connexion, 
which, as our author smartly observes, is as much as to say, “ that 
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representative institutions must be utterly incompatible with colo- 
nial connexion.” But let us see what are the precise characters 
and boundaries of colonial power, and how far it is distinct or dif. 
ferent from that which is imperial ; and then the objections of the 
timid or vaguely thinking, as well as the revolutionary or rebellious 
views of the turbulent will vanish :— 


** Tt is not to be denied, that to a certain extent there is truth in the doc- 
trine that a colony must in some respects be entirely subordinate to the 
legislature of the mother-country ; that there are certain affairs on which 
the people of the United Kingdom have a voice, but on whicli those of the 
colony can have none. There are some questions of frequent occurrence 
which must be settled for the whole empire by one will ; and the will must 
needs be that of the Imperial Government. <A colony of England cannot 
be at war with a foreign state with which England herself is in peace, or at 
peace with one which is at war with England. ‘The foreign relations of all 
parts of the empire must be the same, and must therefore be determined by 
the same mind. Hence we allow our Colonies no voice, no legislative power, 
with respect to foreign affairs. The relations of each colony with the rest, 
must, in the same way, be settled by one common authority. We cannot 
allow Jamaica to prohibit imports from Canada or Australia. Nor can we 
allow a colony to have a voice contrary to our own on any question con- 
nected with the great interests for the promotion of which Great Britain 
maintains her Colonies. We cannot allow a colony to interfere with the 
immigration of British subjects and the disposal of its unoccupied lands, or 
the trade with Britain. None will dispute the propriety of colonial de- 
pendence in these matters. In respect to them all admit the necessity of 
rendering the colony entirely subject to the will of the mother-country. 
These are matters on which the Imperial Legislature has parted with none 
of its legislative authority : and the persons by whom its laws for the regu- 
lation of these matters are to be administered, must of course be responsible 
to the Imperial authority for their administration. 

** But again, on the other hand, it must be admitted that there is a large 
department of Colonial affairs on which the interests of the colony are so 
entirely distinct from those of the empire at large, that the Imperial Go- 
vernment has very wisely left to the Colonies the sole legislative authority 
with respect to them. Of course we have an interest in all these matters: 
it is our interest that every colony in connexion with us should be governed 
by laws which shall secure its prosperity. But it has been held, and wisely 
held, that in all matters affecting immediately the relations of the colonists 
with one another-—affecting their own internal condition—their stake is so 
much greater, their attention so much more constantly excited, their means 
of accurate information so much more complete, and their interest in avoid- 
ing error so far more immediate, that the best plan is to leave these matters 
entirely to the Legislatures which we have established in the colonies them- 
selves. We leave to them the entire regulation of their civil and criminal 
code, of their expenditure, and of the taxation by which it is to be defrayed. 
The division between the two provinces of Imperial and Colonial legislation 
has been made on a very sound and very simple principle. On all points 
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which immediately affect the empire at large, the Imperial Government 
retains its legislative authority ; on all those which immediately affect the 
colony alone, it allows the colony to legislate for itself. Such are the limited 
legislative powers which the state of colonial dependence admits of our 
allowing toa colony. The question is, whether the maintenance of that 
dependence requires any greater limitation of the administrative than of the 
legislative powers of the colony—whether it is necessary that those who 
administer these very laws, the making of which we leave to the people of 
the colony, should be in nowise responsible to that people for the mode in 
which they administer them, and should not be liable to be displaced if the 
spirit of the administration be distastful to that people.” 


This, we think, is a very clear and satisfactory explanation, and 
one which should chase away a host of those fallacies which seem to 
be adopted by one party or another to the confusion of much that 
deeply concerns the well-being both of the mother-country and 
our colonial possessions. “If it is right,’ says our author, ‘ that 
the colonists should determine their own expenditure and assess 
their own taxes—if these are compatible with colonial dependence, 
it is difficult to conceive how colonial dependence can require that 
the financial minister of the colony should be appointed without any 
reference to the wish of the colonists.”” This, it will be said, 


“Renders the colony in a great measure pratically independent of the 
mother-country. It seems to us very desirable that it should be so. It 
cannot be alleged that we are inclined to depreciate the importance of colo- 
nies, or to recommend the severance of colonial connexions. But nothing 
seems to us so calculated to weaken the solidity of such connexions as that 
constant interference with the self-government of our Colonies, which is re- 
commended by some of those who pretend to be warm advocates of our 
Colonial system. It isin order that our Colonies may long continue con- 
nected with the empire, and be the source to.us of those advantages which 
we believe to be the fruit of wise colonization, that we think that their 
dependence should be held by avery loose rein. It is in order to keep 
colonies, and to profit by them, that we would insist on their being allowed 
to manage their own internal affairs, and that the interference of the Impe- 
rial Government should be confined to the very few points on which Im- 
perial interests are affected by what passes in the Colonies.” 


_The truth, besides, seems to be that the imperial interests prac- 
tically involved in the ordinary course of colonial events, while great 
In magnitude, are few in number, simple in character, and very lit- 
tle liable to give rise to collision. Our author, excepting those colo- 
nies that are held for political purposes, such as Gibraltar and Malta, 
and also India, which is an empire in itself, where consumption and 
production is immense, says :— 


“Looking at our Colonies properly so called—at the Colonies in most 
part inhabited by British settlers or their descendants, and retained for paci- 
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fic purposes alone—it seems that the British interests which require to be 
protected by the Imperial Legislature are very simple, and likely to be pro- 
ductive of little necessity for collision. We want Colonies in order to have 
customers for our trade and a field for our surplus capital and labour. These 
are the sole objects for which we maintain Colonies, and for securing which 
we are obliged to keep up our dominion over them. We are under the 
necessity of governing them, and of protecting them by our fleets and 
armies, solely in order that we may be sure of trading with them, and 
sending our emigrants to them. We need interfere with them solely in 
order to secure an advantageous trade, a ready access to our emigrants, and 
such a disposal of the lands of the colony as shall promote emigration into 
it. Practically there is little reason to apprehend collision on these points. 
Our ancient views of colonial trade are now so completely abandoned, that 
instead of our maintaining monopolies injurious to the Colonies, we sin 
against the freedom of trade almost entirely for the purpose of giving our 
Colonies an injurious monopoly of our own market. The Colonies are not 
likely therefore to come into collision with us on account of our legislation 
with respect to their trade. Nor are they likely to quarrel with us for 
sending emigrants to them, while labour is the great want of a colony, and 
our authority is exercised with a view of supplying that want. They will 
hardly object to our quartering our troops in them, as long as we pay the 
whole military force so quartered, and purchase from them our military 
supplies. And if on these points they will submit to adegree of dependence 
which is chiefly for their own interest, we cannot make out on what other 
points it is at all necessary for us to interfere with the complete self-govern- 
ment of the Colonies. 

* If we are right in regarding the points in which Imperial interests can 
be affected by the management of affairs in the Colonies as so few and so 
simple, we need not be afraid of granting that executive responsibility which 
is a necessary part of representative government, on the ground of its being * 
a concession incompatible with colonial dependence. The chances of col- 
lision between the Imperial authorities and a colony governed on right 
principles are really so few, that it would be absurd to expose a colony to 
the certain disturbance of the march of government, which must result from 
the present system, in order to avoid the remote contingency of a collision 


on the few points on which the interests of the two parties may be at vari- 
ance.” 


Such appears to be the relation of the two sorts of possession and 
power under review; that while the concession of responsible 
government would neither be incompatible with the practice of our 
own constitution, nor subversive of the authority of the mother- 
country, its practical results for the benefit of the people of the co- 
lonies would be vast. It would, for instance, immediately allow the 
colonists of any settlement to determine which of the local parties 
should enjoy the management of affairs and dispense the patronage 
of the government, it being a matter of little importance to the 
imperial state, whether the Smiths or the Johnsons possess most 
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influence in the colony and its Assembly, although of great 
moment to the parties themselves and the body of the settlers. 
But at present, what is the fact ? 


“Representative government exists in these colonies without the only 
safety-valve for the ambitious, and for the animosities of parties, which such 
a form of government necessarily calls into being. We place every person 
and every principle in the full light of representative government. No 
doubt is left as to the capacities of the individuals engaged in political strife, 
or the favour which they and their opinions find with the majority. We 
call into the most active operation all the warmth of personal ambitions and 
rivalries, which the strife of free discussion generates. And thus we persist 
in retaining the whole power of government in the hands of persons whose 
weakness, whose incompetence, or at any rate whose unpopularity, is no 
matter of mere supposition and surmise, but of every-day glaring and re- 
peated proof.” 


No doubt various particularized objections are frequently urged 
against the conceding of Responsible Government, in compliance 
with the wishes of many of our colonists everywhere, as well a3 the 
more vague and watchword alarms about republicanism, severance, 
and the like. These are combated with the author’s characteristic 
ability, and shown to be of far less moment than is usually 
imagined ; supposing the people and legislature of a colony to have 
some common sense, some regard to their own welfare, and some 
general desire for continuing a part of the British empire, after the 
independence described had been realized. If a desire for total se- 
verance and comp!ete independence be entertained and acted upon, 
why then there must either be entire separation or recourse to 
military restraint and resistance, which desire, surely, is far less 
likely to be cherished, when the object to be gained is but trifling, 
than when the burden is heavy, and the discontent reasonable 
as well as deep and broad. 

Having described and illustrated what he holds to be the precise 
yet enlarged meaning of the phrase Responsible Government as 
applied to a colony, shown what he conceives would be natural and 
most probable modes and kinds of its practical results, and disposed 
of such objections as are either vaguely or more definitely urged 
against his views, our author passes on to the experienced working 
of the existing system of our colonial system and policy, giving 
also a vivid and not an unamusing sketch of the constitution and 
the functionaries of the Colonial Office; and thus more fully ex- 
poses the anomalous relationship between the governed and the 
governors, the latter being not only far removed from the scene of 
action, but in reality invisible and irresponsible. His picture of 
the colonial parties and factions was truth-like and spirited ; that of 
the home authorities is not only equally effective and descriptive, 
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but contains pungent touches that are particularly animating con. 
sidering the nature of the subject. 

The sixth chapter is devoted to Mr. Mothercountry of the Colo. 
nial Office, who has sometimes received the designation of King or 
despotic sovereign. Having stated that instead of the public opin- 
ion of the British community, or the attention of the legislature 
and ministry being brought to bear on each colonial question as it 
arises, and induced to bestow upon it the same earnest considera- 
tion that is given to any English question of the same importance, 
the fact is, that the decision is pronounced, is given by but a few 
individuals, who, according to the very nature of man, can take no 
lively interest in the affair, seeing that they know so little of, and are 
so far removed from their fellow subjects in the colonies, we are told, 
‘‘the social! state, and the form of government in the colonies, are 
both utterly foreign to the notions of I’nglishmen.” To be sure, now 
and then a colonial subject, occurrence, or interest will obtain some 
notice in parliament :— 


** Some ignorant-and presumptuous Captain in the Navy, some still more 
ignorant and presumptuous Colonel in the Army, who have passed a year 
or two in some harbour or garrison of the colony—some retired Judge, 
whose knowledge of a community has been formed on his experience of the 
criminals and suitors in his court—some ex-official, mixed up with colonial 
jobs and cliques—some merchant, who urges in the House whatever his 
partners in the colony tell him is the right thing to promote the interests 
or importance of the firm,—these, with occasionally some gentleman, whose 
more than usually extended tour has carried him to some of our remote 
possessions, are the only persons, not compelled by the duties of office or 
opposition, that take what is called an interest in a colony. By some one 
or other of these, four or five times in a session, questions are addressed to 
the Ministers, or returns required, or motions made. But hardly any one 
else ever shares in this interest : and such a notice of motion generally in- 
sures the House being counted out whenever it comes on! On some rare 
occasions the party questions of the day are mixed up in some colonial mat- 
ter : the Opposition come down to fight the battle of the Church, or Edu- 
cation, or whatever else it may be, on colonial ground; and the mover is 
favoured with the unaccustomed honour of an audience and a division. 
Sometimes the opportunity of wounding a Ministry through the sides of one 
of its measures, or of a Governor of its own party, occasions similar mani- 
festations of factious force and zeal: and to what mischiefs such conduct 
gives rise we have had too much experience, in the rejection of the bill for 
the union of the two Canadas in 1822, and still more recently in the dis- 
allowance of Lord Duruam’s celebrated Ordinances. The attention thus 
given to a colony in these occasional gusts of party feeling, is productive of 
so much ill, that it is far better for them that Parliament should preserve its 


usual apathy, and adopt, as it usually does, whatever legislation the Govern- 
ment of the day may recommend.” 
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But the usual course is for the Crown to legislate for the colonies 
by Orders in Council, which power is exercised without any publi- 
city in this country, and which, again, nine cases out of ten amounts 
merely to the registering the edicts of the Colonial Office in Down- 
ing-street :-— 


“Tt is there, then, that nearly the whole public opinion which influences 
the conduct of affairs in the Colonies really exists. It is there that the 
supremacy of the Mother Country really resides: and when we speak of 
that supremacy, and of the responsibility of the Colony to the Mother 
Country, you may to all practical intents consider as the Mother Country— 
the possessor of this supremacy—the centre of this responsibility—the occu- 
pants of the large house that forms the end of that cul-de-sac so well known 
by the name of Downing Street. However colonists or others may talk of 
the Crown, the Parliament, and the Public—of the honour of the first, the 
wisdom of the second, or the enlightened opinion of the last—nor Queen, 
nor Lords, nor Commons, nor the great Public itself, exercise any power, 
or will, or thought, on the greater part of Colonial matters : and the appeal 
to the Mother Country is in fact an appeal to ‘ the Office.’ ”’ 


But the concentration, the secrecy, and the limitless extent of 
power over the Colonies have not yet been fully described :— 


“Tt may at first sight be supposed that the power of ‘ the Office’ must be 
wielded by its head; that in him at any rate we generally have one of the 
most eminent of our public men, whose views on the various matters which 
come under his cognizance are shared by the Cabinet of which he is a mem- 
ber. We may fancy, therefore, that here at last, concentrated in a some- 
what despotic, but at any rate in a very responsible and dignified form, we 
have the real governing power of the Colonies, under the system which 
boasts of making their governments responsible to the Mother Country. 
But this is a very erroneous supposition. This great officer holds the most 
constantly shifting position on the shifting scene of official life. Since 
April 1827, ten different Secretaries of State have held the seals of the 
Colonial Department.* Each was brought into that office from business of 
a perfectly different nature, and probably with hardly any previous expe- 
rience in Colonial affairs. ‘The new Minister is at once called on to enter 
on the consideration of questions of the greatest magnitude, and at the 
same time of some hundreds of questions of mere detail, of no public 
interest, of unintelligible technicality, involving local considerations with 
which he is wholly unacquainted, but at the same time requiring decision, 
and decision at which it is not possible to arrive without considerable labour. 
Perplexed with the vast variety of subjects thus presented to him—alike 
appalled by the important and unimportant matters forced on his attention 
—every Secretary of State is obliged at the outset to rely on the aid of some 








— 


‘“* Bathurst, Huskisson, Murray, Goderich, Stanley, Spring Rice, 
Aberdeen, Glenelg, Normanby, John Russell.” 
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better informed member of his office. His Parliamentary Under-Secre 

is generally as new to the business as himself: and even if they have not 
been both brought in together, the tenure of office by the Under Secre 
having on the average been quite as short as that of the Secretary of State, 
he has also never during the period of his official career obtained sufficient 
information to make him independent of the aid on which he must have 
been thrown at the outset. Thus we find both these marked and responsi. 
ble functionaries dependent on the advice and guidance of another; and 
that other person must of course be one of the permanent members of the 
office. We do not pretend to say which of these persons it is thatin fact directs 
the Colonial policy of Britain. It may be, as a great many persons think, 
the permanent Under Secretary; it may be the chief, it may be some very 
subordinate clerk; it may be one of them that has most influence at one 
time, and another at another ; it may be this gentleman as to one, and that 
as to another question or set of questions: for here we get beyond the 
region of real responsibility, and are involved in the clouds of official mystery. 
That Mother Country which has been narrowed from the British Isles into 
the Parliament, from the Parliament into the Executive Government, from 
the Executive Government into the Colonial Office, is not to be sought in 
the apartments of the Secretary of State, or his Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary. Where you are to look for it, it is impossible to say. In some 
back room—whether in the attic or in what story we know not—you will 
find all the Mother Country which really exercises supremacy, and really 
maintains connexion with the vast and widely-scattered Colonies of Britain. 
We know not the name, the history, or the functions of the individual, into 
the narrow limits of whose person we find the Mother Country shrunk. 
Indeed, we may call him by the name, of which we have thus shewn him 
to be the rightful bearer; and when we speak of Mr. Motnercountry, the 
colonist will form a much more accurate notion than heretofore of the autho- 
rity by which he is in reality ruled. 

‘Of the individual thus bodily existing, but thus dimly seen, we can of 
course give our readers none but the most general description. We will 
not flatter the pride of our Colonial readers by depicting this real arbiter of 
their destinies as a person of lofty rank or the first class among what we 
call statesmen. He is probably a person who owes his present position 
entirely to his own merits and long exertions. He has worked his way 
through a long and laborious career of official exertions; and his ambition 
is limited to the office that he holds, or to some higher grade of the perma- 
nent offices under Government. Probably married at an early age, he has 
to support and educate a large family out of his scanty though sure income. 
Once or twice a year he dines with his principal—perhaps as often with 
some friend in Parliament or high office. But the greater part of his days 
are passed out of all reach of aristocratic society: he has a modest home in 
the outskirts of London, with an equally modest establishment: and the 
colonist who is on his road to ‘the Office,’ little imagines that it is the real 
ruler of the Colonies that he sees walking over one of the Bridges, or driving 
his one-horse chay, or riding cheek by jowl with him on the top of the short 
coach as he goes into town of a morning. Mr. Mornercounrry’s whole 
heart is in the business of his office. Not insensible to the knowledge oF 
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the charms of the power which he possesses, habit and a sense of duty are 
perhaps often the real motives of the unremitting exertions, by which alone 
he retains it. For this is the real secret of his influence. Longexperience 
has made him thoroughly conversant with every detail of his business; and 
long habit has made his business the main, perhaps with the exception of 
his family, the sole source of his interest and enjoyment. By day and by 
night, at office or at home, his labour is constant. No pile of despatches, 
with their multifarious enclosures, no red- taped heap of Colonial grievances 
or squabbles, can scare his practised eye. He handles with unfaltering 
hand the papers at which his superiors quail: and ere they have waded 
through one half of them, he suggests the course which the previous mea- 
sures dictated by himself compel the Government to adopt. He alone 
knows on what principles the predecessors of the noble or right honourable 
Secretary acted before: he alone, therefore, can point out the step which in 
pursuance of the previous policy it is incumbent to take: and the very 
advice, which it is thus rendered incumbent on the present Secretary of 
State to take, produces results that will give him as sure a hold on the next 
Secretary of State. 

“But with all this real power, Mr. MorHEercountry never assumes the 
airs of dictation to his principal. Every change of the head of the depart- 
ment, though really consolidating his power, gives occasion for a kind of 
mutiny against it. The new Secretary enters with some purpose of inde- 
pendence: he has heard of Mr. Motuercountry’s influence ; and he is 
determined that he will act on his own head. He goes on for a while on 
this plan; but it is sure to be no long time ere something comes before 
him for which he is obliged to refer to Mr. Motnercountry; he is 
pleased with his ready, shrewd and unobtrusive advice: he applies to him 
on the next occasion with more confidence: he finds that Mr. Mornsr- 
counTrRY takes a great deal of trouble off his hands—and great men are sure 
at last to fall under the dominion of any man that will save them trouble. 
By degrees, he begins to think that there are some things which it is better 
to leave altogether to Mr. Mornercountry ; and as to all he soon finds it 
prudent to take no step until he has heard what Mr. Mornercountry has 
to say about it. If things go smooth, his confidence in Mr. Motner- 
coUNTRY rises: if they go ill, his dependence on him is only the more 
rivetted, because it is Mr. MotHercountry alone who can get him throught 
the Colonial contest or Parliamentary scrape in which he has involved him- 
self. The more independent he has been at first, the more of these scrapes 
he has probably got himself into; and the more dependent he consequently 
becomes in the long run. The power of Mr. MornHercountry goes on 
increasing from Secretary to Secretary, and from month to month of each 
Secretary’s tenure of office; and the more difficult the government of the 
Colonies becomes, the more entirely it falls into the hands of the only men 
in the public service who really know anything about Colonial affairs. 

“This is perhaps the best result of such a system: and our experience of 
the follies and presumption of the only Secretary of State that ever under- 
took to act for himself, is a proof that under the present system, Mr. 
MorTHERcountTRY’s management is better than that of the gentleman whom 
he generally gets put over his head.” 
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What does all this resolve itself into, but intrusting absolute 
power to one individual, who is wholly irresponsible and invisible? 
And what can the results be but blind legislation, colonial injury, 
and colonial discontent ever on the increase ? 

Whatever may be the talents, the industry, the intelligence and 
honesty of the Downing-street regular and long experienced offi- 
clals, it is impossible that the whole, or any one of them, can, in re. 
spect of any one colony, have the knowledge or the opportunities 
which persons settled in the particular country enjoy regarding 
local affairs; much less can they have a distinct and accurate 
acquaintance with the condition and internal economy of all the 
different and numerouscolonies subject to the British Crown, scat- 
tered through the four quarters of the globe. The idea is most pre- 
posterous ; yet like the pink of quack doctors, whose single nos. 
trum or drug, is aglvertised as a sovereign cure for every disease and 
illness, the colonial functionaries are all potent and everywhere. 
And what are even the special advantages for acquiring a correct 
knowledge of our foreign possessions which Mr. Mothercountry is 
favoured with ? 


‘** From his entrance into his office, the necessary labours of the day have 
occupied almost the whole of Mr. Motruercountry’s time and thoughts; 
and though we will give him credit for having picked up such information 
as elementary books can give, it cannot very well be imagined that he has 
learnt from books, newspapers, and oral information, all that mass of parti- 
culars respecting manners, things, and persons, that is requisite for forming 
in the mind a complete picture of the social and political, the physical as 
well the moral condition of those numerous countries. It is in the very 
nature of duties so laborious as his, that Mr. Motruercountry should be 
able to attend to little except to the questions presented for his decision by 
the parties contending in the Colonies, and should form his notion of their 
condition from these rather than from more extended reading and observa- 
tion. Compelled to examine the complaints and answers of the various 
parties, he gradually imbibes the idea that the whole state of affairs is set 
forth in these statements and counter-statements. He fixes his eye on the 
grievances and squabbles that occupy the addresses of Assemblies, the 
despatches of Governors, and the disputes of officials; and gets to fancy, 
naturally enough, that these are the matters on which the mind of the 
colony is intent, and on which its welfare depends. Hence the result is, 
that since, in Colonies as elsewhere, the real interest of the community are 
overlooked in such disputes, Mr. Mornercountry has at his fingers’ ends, 
after a long devotion to the subject, nothing better than a very complete 
knowledge of very immaterial incidents ; and that when he fancies he knows 
all about acolony, he has in fact only been diverting his attention from 
everything that is worth knowing respecting it. ‘Thus, while the question 
of contending races was gradually breaking up the whole social system of 
Lower Canada, Mr. MotnEercountry, unconscious of the mischief, thought 
that he was restoring order and satisfaction by well-reasoned despatches on 
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points of prerogative and precedent. Experience may give Mr. Morner- 
couNTRY more information respecting the whole mass of our Colonies than 
any other individual probably possesses. But it is after all a very incom- 
plete information, and one which does not prevent his continually commit- 
ting those gross blunders of which our Colonial history is the record.” 


But there are influences that are still more mischievous :— 


“The worst of all Mr. Motnercountry’s faults is his necessary subjec- 
tion to sinister interests and cabals. Wherever the public cease to take an 
interest in what is going on, the reign of cliques and cabals is sure to ex- 
tend: and whenever the actions of the Government are not guided by pub- 
lic opinion, they inevitably fall under the influence of some sinister interest. 
Every one of our colonies has its own jobs, its own monopolies, and its own 
little knots of bustling and intriguing jobbers. These spare no pains to get 
the ear of Mr. Mornercountry. Backed by some strong mercantile, or 
official, or Parliamentary connexion, they press their views on him; relying 
partly on their better knowledge of the peculiar subject on which they have 
so deep an interest, partly on the fear they can inspire by the threat of an 
appeal to Parliament or the press. Then, again, there are persons whose 
past official position and party connexions enable them to bring a strong 
party influence to bear on him. On one or two points there has been ex- 
cited a powerful interest, which has organized itself into associations, repre- 
sented by constituted bodies and accredited ofiicers, always ready to push 
their own views, and able to excite astrong public feeling on their particular 
point, if their representations should be neglected. While these narrow 
views and partial interests have these active organs, the Colonial public and 
the interests of the colony have rarely any, never equally efficient represen- 
tatives. A long experience has taught Mr. Motruercountry, that without 
conciliating these various juntas he never can’ hope to govern quietly, but 
that if he manage to get their concurrence, he runs little risk of effectual 
opposition from either the British or Colonial public. His whole aim, there- 
fore, necessarily is to conciliate all of these bodies, or when their interests 
happen to run counter, either to give each its turn, or to conciliate the most 
powerful. One day, accordingly, we find him conciliating the knot of mer- 
chants that enjoy the existing monopcly ; another day, those who are exert- 
ing themselves for a freer trade ; at one time he is holding out his hand to 
the West India interest; another time he seems to be entirely under the 
influence of the Abolitionists. These are the sectional influences under 
which such a government is sure to fall, owing to its freedom from respon- 
sibility to a wide public opinion. 

‘The worst instance of the operation of these secret influences on Mr. 
Moruercounrry is to be found in the Colonial appointments. If he were 
left to himself, and could appoint as he chose, he might doubtless job alittle, 
but on the whole, he would probably pay some regard to competence in 
some of his appointments. But the patronage of the Colonial Office is the 
prey of every hungry department of our Government. On it the Horse 
Guards quarters its worn-out General Officers as Governors; the Admiralty 
cribs its share; and jobs which even Parliamentary rapacity would blush to 
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ask from the Treasury, are perpetrated with impunity in the silent realm of 
Mr. Mornercountry. O’ConnELL, we are told, after very blunt] 
informing Mr. Ruruven that he had committed a fraud which would for 
ever unfit him for the society of gentlemen at home, added, in perfect sim- 
plicity and kindness of heart, that if he would comply with his wishes and 
cease to contest Kildare, he might probably be able to get some appointment 
for him in the Colonies.” 


Then there are cliques and interests besides those at home, whose 
influence over Mr. Mother-country is unceasing, and always press- 
ing. There are small knots, the force of whose activities reach 
the Downin-street sovereign, and with whom he must strive to 
keep on good terms :— 


‘He is engaged in a perpetual struggle with the Colonial Compacts, in 
which he and they have no object but that of throwing on each other the 
responsibility of deciding. With this view, he has perfected a complete art 
of irrelevant and apparently purposeless correspondence, by which he 
manages to spin out an affair until it either evaporates into something abso- 
lutaly insignificant, or until at any rate the patience and interest of all par- 
ties concerned is completely worn out. For this purpose, he has invented 
and brought to considerable perfection a style peculiar to Colonial despatches ; 
a style in which the words of the English language are used with a very 
admirable grace and facility, but at the same time with an utter absence of 
meaning. In this singular style we hope some day to give our readers a 
lesson ; but we need now only observe that it is of great utility in enabling 
Mr. Motuercountry to keep up hopes of a decision, while he is leading 
his reader further and further away from it. If any decision is got, it is 
generally on some point that virtually leaves the question at issue undecided. 
But sometimes even the semblance of decision is omitted ; and the syste- 
matic postponement merges into the neglect of absolute oblivion. Thus it 
has been known, that even reserved acts of Colonial Parliaments have been 
poked away in one of Mr. Motuercountry’s pigeon-holes, and never 
brought out of it till the period in which they could receive the necessary 
sanction was passed: and in another instance, a colonist who inquired for a 
private act, on which his whole property depended, was told that instead of 
having received her Majesty’s assent, it was nowhere to be found.” 


But it is said that appeals to Mr. Mothercountry on individual 
cases is often most mischievous as well as torturing to the parties 
concerned ; the procrastination being systematic, and the bandying 
about from one official to another, and the see-saw working 
between Downing-street and the authorities abroad, intricately 
managed. Hence there are what our author calls Sighing- Rooms 


at the Colonial Office :-— 


*‘ There are rooms in the Colonial Office with old and meagre furniture, 
book-cases crammed with Colonial gazettes and newspapers, tables covered 
with baize, and some old and crazy chairs scattered about, in which those 
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whe have personal applications to make are doomed to wait until the inter- 
view can be obtained. Here, if perchance you should some day be forced 
to tarry, you will find strange and anxious-looking beings, who pace to and 
fro in feverish impatience, or sit dejected at the table, unable in the agita- 
tion of their thoughts to find any occupation to while away their hours, and 
starting every time that the door opens, in hopes that the messenger is 
come to announce that their turn is arrived. These are men with Colonial 
grievances. The very messengers know them, their business, and its hope- 
lessness, and eye them with pity as they bid them wait their long and habi- 
tual period of attendance. No experienced eye can mistake the faces, once 
expressive of health and confidence and energy, now worn by hopes deferred 
and the listlessness of prolonged dependence. One is a recalled Governor, 
boiling over with a sense of mortified pride and frustrated policy ; another, 
a Judge, recalled for daring to resist the Compact of his colony ; another, a 
merchant, whose property has been destroyed by some job or oversight ; 
another, the organ of the remonstrances of some Colonial Parliament ; 
another, a widow stuggling for some pension, on which her hopes of exist- 
ence hang ; and perhaps another is a man whose project is under conside- 
ration. Every one of these has passed hours in that dull but anxious 
attendance, and knows every nook and corner of this scene of his sufferings. 
The grievance originated probably long years ago, and bandied about 
between colony and home, by letter or by interview, has dragged on its 
existence thus far. One comes to have an interview with the Chief Secre- 
tary ; one, who has tried Chief and Under-Secretaries in their turn, is now 
doomed to waste his remonstrances on some clerk. One has been waiting 
days to have his first interview ; another, weeks to have his answer to his 
memorial ; another, months in expectation of the result of a reference to 
the colony ; and some reckon the period of their suffering by years. Some 
are silent ; some utter aloud their hopes or fears, and pour out their tale on 
their fellow sufferers; some endeavour to conciliate by their meekness ; 
some give vent to their rage, when, after hours of attendance, the messen- 
ger summons in their stead some sleek contented-looking visitor, who has 
sent up his name only the moment before, but whose importance as a 
Member of Parliament, or of some powerful interest or society, obtains him 
an instant interview. And if by chance you should see one of them at last 
receive the long-desired summons, you will be struck at the nervous reluc- 
tance with which he avails himself of the permission. After a short confer- 
ence, you will generally see him return with disappointment stamped on his 
brow, and, quitting the Office, wend his lonely way home to despair, or 
perhaps to return to his colony and rebel. These chambers of woe are 
called the Sighing Rooms ; and those who recoil from the sight of human 
suffering should shun the ill-omened precincts.” 


We have said and copied enough to show that the papers before 
us deserved to be put into a more permanent shape than the 
columns of a newspaper; and, no doubt, they will be hailed with 
avidity in the colonies. 
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Art. VIII.—Maritime Discovery and Christian Missions in their Mutual 
Relations. By Joun Campsett, Author of “Jethro.” London: Snow, 


1839. 


Mr. CAMPBELL says, that ‘an investigation of the history of 
Maritime Discovery discloses the fact, that in relation to Africa, 
India, and America, the spirit of Missions was the principal sup- 
port of the mighty enterprise ;” but that the discovery of Polynesia 
‘presents an exception to this rule; for there Spanish cupidity 
first, and afterwards British curiosity, originated and sustained the 
adventurous efforts which ultimately developed the wondrous regions 
of the Great Pacific.” ‘On the continents of Africa, India, and 
America, the Christianity imparted was that of European ecclesias- 
tical establishments ; she walked hand in hand with the civil power, 
in the paths of invasion, victory and conquest ; the waving plume, 
the glittering sword, the roaring cannon, and the mingled swell of 
martial music, proclaimed her approach! ‘The erection of the fort 
of war and the house of prayer were contemporary operations.” 
And what does history, by its grave, deliberate and impartial ver- 
dict declare of such proceedings and their results, but this, ‘that 
mere heathen humanity shudders at the recital and true picty turns 
away with disgust and indignation.” But “in Polynesia, it was 
happily much otherwise.” ‘‘ Gunpowder and the gospels were not 
carried in the same packet. The alternative of proselytism was 
not the gibbet!” Christianity, in her first approach to Polynesia, 
appeared arrayed in her native purity, with the olive-branch in her 
hand, with looks of love and accents of tenderness, proclaiming 
‘peace on earth, and good-will to man.’” ‘The London Missionary 
Society is represented to have been the grand instiument in this 
wondrous work,—a society, ‘‘the obvious production of special 
providences under very extraordinary circumstances—in certain 
great points less resembling the present progressive maturity of our 
species than the instant perfection of the primeval pair.” 

These passages, taken from Mr. Campbell’s Dedication, will at 
once prepare the reader for a representation of the work performed 
by the champions of the London Missionary Society,—a society 
which, many of our readers are aware, is composed of Christians of 
all sects and parties, as put forth by a writer of sanguine tempera- 
ment, and who inclines to express himself with such warmth and zeal 
as to convey an unauthorized colouring to facts. 

That in Africa, India, and America the system of proselytism fre- 
quently, nay generally, pursued, has been one of horrid persecution 
and gross intolerance, it is not our intention to deny. But still 
there have been notable and grand exceptions. Need we specify 
the disinterested exertions of Xavier and many of the Jesuits, some 
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centuries ago-’? Why, in China alone, that impenetrable empire to 
Prostestants, the self-sacrifices of the earlier Catholic Missionaries 
were not less exemplary than was their prudence; and their sacri- 
fices not greater than the results warranted. If we go to the Cape 
of Good Hope, or to certain regions inhabited by the Red men of 
America, we shall find Protestant achievements of no mean moment. 
Then, as to the assertion of Missions being the occasions of the 
principal maritime discoveries, seems to admit of doubt ; for even 
when the conversion of savages and heathens has been held forth 
as the main source of enterprize, the fact has very frequently been 
soon made manifest, that this was but a pretence and a cloak for the 
furtherance of secular money-making purposes. The Dutch, and we 
fear the Americans, not to wound the self-complacency of the 
English by coming nearer home, have been sometimes justly charg- 
ed with entertaining and illustrating the deceptive views spoken of. 
Religious zeal, and the gratification derived from a sense of desiring 
to bring nations round to one’s own creed, may exist in the absence 
of prudence and of personal piety, on the part not only of mission- 
ary labourers ; but certainly, at least, without qualities competent to 
the performance of the paramount business which they undertake to 
forward. 

Again, while admitting that there have been splendid victories 
over barbarity, ignorance, superstition, and gross vices achieved 
among the South Sea Islanders, we cannot but state that Mr.,Camp- 
bell’s style of imagery and flow of sanguine desires tend to convey 
impressicns which may be characterized as unfair to the trusting 
reader. We must also suggest that the London Missionary Society 
is not the only body that have entered upon the vast Polynesian 
field. Far be it from us to throw out a disparaging hint with re- 
gard to such champions as the Rev. John Williams, the report of 
whose violent death, when following up his noble career so long pur- 
sued, has lately produced a deep sensation. Far be it from us to 
meditate a sneer against any person whose hearty endeavour it is to 
teach pagans the doctrines of the New Testament, and be the 
instrument of making them Christians indeed. We hope, we 
firmly believe, that the social, moral, and religious condition of num- 
bers of once benighted immortals has been so changed through the 
exertions of modern missionaries as to warrant the term real and 
lasting conversion to the truth as contained in the Holy Scriptures. 
We also are persuaded that the London Missionary Society, and its 
adventurous servants, have distinguished themselves in this sacred 
work. The fundamental principles of the Association are liberal 
and enlightened, setting an excellent example in an age of factious 
and religious virulence. But we must also in a great measure give 
in to the view of Dr. M‘Caul, whose sermons, which we last month 
noticed, contain some very disheartening opinions and statements of 
facts with reference to missionary achicvements. 
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Ts it not the fact that the great majority of those who advocate 
the missionary cause, and contribute, it may be largely, to its sup- 
port and advancement—that the bulk of our professedly religious 
men of talent and extensive acquirements, never do contemplate 
wasting themselves in behalf of the heathen? Is it not the fact 
that many men are prominent in the lists at philanthropic meetings 
which distinguish the present season of the year in the “Great 
Metropolis,” who are in part blind to their greediness of contem- 
porary fame? Is it not the fact that amid the alacrity shewn to 
send out labourers to evangelize heathens and civilize savages, 
there is frequently a deplorable carelessness relative to the qualifi- 
cations, the temper, and the character of those sent; just as if, when 
good for nothing else, and despairing of a better situation at home, 
they were to be made, or to become Missionaries? Is it not the 
fact, (can we wonder at it?) that the progress made towards the 
conversion of savages, such as inhabit the South Sea Islands, and of 
the more or less civilized natives of India, not to speak of the Red 
men of America, is such as still to disappoint sadly the pious and 
benevolent 2 Can we marvel that it should be so, considering the 
ordinary results of human conduct, according to the wise yet inscru- 
table dispensations of Providence, when the majority of even the 
professedly religious in England are lukewarm in the missionary 
cause,-—when the incompetency of some, perhaps many, of the mis- 
sionaries is notorious to persons who have an opportunity of closely 
testing their conduct? And then, when we combine these things 
with the fact that multitudes of white men, of whose vices even the 
Blacks are ashamed, are continually neutralizing missionary efforts, 
and polluting the regions where these champions labour, can it be 
matter of astonishment that Christianity makes but little way, con- 
verts but few worshippers of idols, and leaves the slave, the slave- 
taker, and the slave master, the same as, or worse, than when 
its doctrines were first sounded in their ears? Truly, if the Mil- 
lennial age of purity and glory, as represented by some, be near 
at hand, and if its reign of virtue, righteousness, and true religion 
is to cover the face of the earth, some other exertions must be made, 
other and far more numerous missionaries must go forth, and more 
signal favour from heaven crown their efforts than that we can 
yet point to: nor does this view in the least militate against any 
publication which fairly represents what has been already accomplish- 
ed, nor dispense with the employment of those fervent and frequent 
appeals which pious men are constantly holding forth in behalf 
of the real interests of Missions. Many things mentioned in Mr. 
Campbell’s pages are not only astonishing but deeply affecting, and 
which must prove arousing to every well-disposed mind. 

Our author takes in a wide range of events and eras; and although 
making, as we think, religion, propagandism, or fanaticism, if you 
will, stand as the motive influence, when coarser objects were kept 
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principally in view, musters a number of remarkable coincidences, 
describing and illustrating thejwhole with no mean eloquence and 
literary ornament. It is impossible to sleep over his pages ; he who 
reads one chapter of the book will be eager to read the whole. In 
short, making some allowance for his natural zeal, his professional 
habits, his familiarity with what the London Missionary Society has 
attempted and accomplished, we must pronounce the volume to be 
one of the most interesting contributions that have yet been made 
tu the Missionary library, rich as it already is in narratives of mar- 
vellous exploits, in lives ‘of single-hearted champions, anecdotes of 
notable martyrs, and in the philosophy, so to speak, of proselytism. 
Our author begins with a glance at the events which he considers 
were preparatory to maritime discovery; such as the Crusades, 
Eastern Travel, and the Invention of the Compass. We then have 
an abridged account of Maritime Discovery in the East. Next that 
in the West, where Columbus is the prime hero. A fair specimen of 
the author’s work will be found in the ‘* Character of Columbus,” 


which we copy out :— 


‘We must now take a reluctant leave of the illustrious navigator, for whom 
at this time the grave was nearly ready ; but we cannot part without one word 
of tribute to his worth and greatness. His character is one of difficult esti- 
mation. It comprises so many elements,—each of them so great—that it 
is not easy to determine their competent claims, their individual and col- 
lective excellences. Every element of his nature was imperial ; not a sin- 
gle component part of a truly great man, was wanting. His genius was 
universal. Whatever he is doing at the moment, he seems to do best ; 
whatever part he may be performing, it is effected with so much propriety, 
that he and it seem to be created for each other. The substratum of his 
wondrous character was doubtless his piety, which existed in such power as 
fully to sustain the mighty pile of splendid attributes of which that character 
was composed. That piety meets us at every step in his letters, journals, 
speeches, petitions, writing on prophecy, and in his last will and testament. In 
this solemn instrument it breathes forth in sublime devotion and expanded 
charity to the souls of the American natives. His will provides that in 
Hispaniola there should be ‘four good professors of theology, to the end 
and aim of their studying and labouring to convert to our holy faith the 
inhabitants of the Indies ; and that in proportion as, by God’s will, the reve- 
nue of the states shall increase, in the same degree shall the number of 
teachers and devout persons increase, who are to strive to make Christians 
of the natives—in attaining which no expense should be thought too great.’ 

“Tt is true the piety of Columbus was Popish piety, and loosely tinctured 
With superstition ; but this was an accident of his birth in such an age and 
country. It, notwithstanding, comprised all the elements and eternal truth, 
all the essentials of salvation. There was nothing debasing or enfeebling in 
his superstition. It was in the highest degree invigorating and ennobling. 
It surrounded him and all his doings with an unearthly, an awful solemnity ; 
it clothed him and them with sublimity and majesty. Of this his letter to 
Ferdinand and Isabella is a striking and splendid example, It is doubtful 
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whether, in this respect, any man of his own or of any age, was by nature 
equally capable of having been made by grace the rival of Martin Luther, 
Luther, indeed, in our view, had, in the mould and essence of his moral and 
intellectual being, less of internal greatness than Columbus. His dignity, 
notwithstanding the nobleness of his nature, was often debased, or at least 
endangered, by impetuosity and violence, coarseness and levity—evils or 
defects from which Columbus was entirely free. 

‘It is questionable whether even Bacon himself possessed a larger mea- 
sure of the penetrating spirit of the true philosopher than Columbus, while 
his constancy and patience were not inferior even to those of Newton. He 
showed on many occasions, that he possessed every attribute essential to 
functions of the highest rule. In all that appertained to magistracy he acted 
like a man who had been born in a court, educated among princes, and 
trained to the exercises of sovereignty. He never seems, in anything, to 
have laboured under a weight to which his strength was not equal; on the 
contrary, he always appears superior to his task. This remark applies to 
every sphere of action in which he moved. He handles the instruments of 
his operation as if they were playthings. In all his intercourse and nego- 
tiations with the Spanish court and monarchs, from the first approach to the 
close of his life, his spirit and deportment were most princely. Royalty 
looked a tiny object in his presence. In the fleet, in all the varied posi- 
tions which he occupied in the New World, it seemed as if he had been born 
to rule mankind with truth and judgment. At the head of the empire, he had 
doubtless been more than a second Alfred. Columbus was in all that apper- 
tained to justice, humanity, and religion, a marvellous contrast to those that 
followed him in the path of American discovery and conquest. He, by his 
enlightened philosophy, rose as much above ordinary humanity as the chief 
of his monster-successors sunk beneath it. That surprising art, possessed 
by so few, of making every accident an instrument in his designs; his nice 
adjustment of his behavour to circumstances, temporizing or acting with 
vigour as the occasion required, and never allowing the occasion itself to 
pass by him; the happy talent of concealing and governing his own passions, 
and managing those of others: all these illustrate or demonstrate his won- 
drous fitness for either negotiation or government, for treating with savages 
or ruling among civilized men. 

‘If martial bravery be a virtue, Columbus had only to be placed in cir- 
cumstances to call it forth, and to authorize its exercise, to have merited the 
praise of the most exalted heroism. But the devastation of the earth and 
its occupants was none of his pastimes; destruction and misery were not in 
his ways; neither were his feet swift to shed blood. The whole bias of his 
soul, the great object of his existence, was not to destroy life, but to civilize 
and to save it. He was a man whose patriotism consisted with philan- 
thropy—it fully harmonized with the angel’s song, ‘ Peace on earth and 
good-will to men.’ The just policy of his dealing with the Indians, his 
studied avoidence of every step which could offend them, his tender behaviour 
to them after their subjugation, and his attentive consultation of their earthly 
welfare, justly merited for him the glorious title of their ‘ Father;’ while 
his zeal for their eternal good, and their consequent instruction in the truths 
of religion, exalt him to the elevated rank of those few men whom we ought 
to consider as examples to mankind, and principal ornaments to human nature. 
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‘On the character of Columbus as a subject, it is difficult to speak with 
temper. Never did a subject establish such claims on a sovereign, and 
never was merit so ill requited. He was a subject of whom his king and 
country were wholly unworthy. His maritime genius was equalled only by 
his other manifold virtues; and yet his afflictions, in number, variety, and 
intensity, found a parallel only in his virtues and excellences, each of which 
shines with such lustre as alone to entitle its subject to distinction. Disap- 
pointment and vexation, injustice and sufferings from the great, vulgar and 
the small, were his lot through life, Jealousy reigned among his supe- 
riors—envy among his equals—and revolt from his righteous government 
among his dependents. The scum of the earth in every rank was leagued 
against him ; but a righteous posterity has done him justice. The life of 
Columbus reads many a lesson to the loftier spirits of the human race, and to 
the true benefactors of their species, in respect of their probable reception 
during the days of their earthly sojourn. It sadly proves that— 


He who ascends to mountain tops shall find 
The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and snow ; 
He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 
Must look down to the hate of those below. 
Though high above the sun of glory glow, 
And far beneath the earth and ocean spread, 
Round him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 
Contending tempests on his naked head, 
And thus reward the toils which to those summits led.” 


Much in the same style and manner, with a similar multitude of 
words and repetitions, whenever the subject appears to our author 
to be difficult to speak about with temper, and too often to the 
neglect of a sifting discrimination, does he spiritedly and conscien- 
tiously sketch the history of Maritime Discovery in the South; 
dwelling at some length upon the voyages of Captain Cook, whose 
moral qualities are also highly praised. ‘The Fifth Part takes for its 
theme the Rise and Progress of the Spirit of Missions; making, of 
course, the Formation of the Lendon Missionary Society, its sub- 
sequent exertions, in the shape of Voyages to the South Sea, in 
ordaining and sending out Missionaries, and concomitant circum- 
stances, the principal features of the volume. ‘The View of Societ 
in the South Sea Islands previous to the Introduction of the Gospel, 
together with Biographical Sketches of the Principal Founders of 
the Society, and notices of particular Missionaries, naturally fall 
within the author’s purpose. A considerable number of clever 
Engravings illustrative of striking passages of the narrative, such as 
of the Captured Female Missionaries at Monte Video, referring to 
some occurrences about forty years back, embellish the work, which, 
no doubt,will be much in demand among dissenters and others who 
take a special interest in Missions, and avail themselves of ever 


information regarding the spread of what are called evangelical 
views, 
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Art. IX. 
1. British India in its relations to the Decline of Hindooism, and the Pro- 
gress of Christianity. By the Rev. Wittiam Campsety. London: 


Snow. 1840. 
2. Letters on India: with special reference to the Spread of Christianity, 


By the Rev. Witt1am Buyers. London: Snow. 1840. 


A.LtHoucH we do not go the entire length with the author of 
‘* Maritime Discovery and Christian Missions considered in their 
mutual relations,” whose work forms the subject of another paper in 
our present number, either as regards the multitude and importance 
of the enterprises to which the spirit of proselytism and the desire 
to convert the heathen have mainly given rise, or the amount of real 
good as yet accomplished in the South Seas, yet we have always op- 
posed those who assert that little or nothing has been achieved by 
modern missions in behalf of the everlasting interests of many of 
the human race. We have also stood up against those, whenever 
met, who represent the services performed by missionaries to secu- 
lar knowledge and to literature, as being of trivial amount. True, 
the labourers who go into the dark places of the earth to scatter the 
beams of revealed religion may not generally be men profoundly 
read in science ; and if they were, their proper occupation and the 
arduous nature of their vocation would forbid them to cultivate the 
more exact and abstruse fields. But on the other hand,we maintain, 
that in the grandest of all departments even of secular knowledge, 
and which also bears immediately upon the everlasting destinies of 
myriads of the human race, the world has already reaped an abun- 
dant harvest of information from the despised missionaries ; nor need 
we look further or desire a better proof and illustration of the fact 
than the volume first named at the head of this paper. ‘“ The 
proper study of mankind is man !” and in this wide and most inte- 
resting domain the trophies won and exhibited to all by the heroes 
and heralds mentioned are splendid and enduring. Where do we 
find closer or more curious details concerning the social condition of 
savage and of semi-barbaric life than in the narratives of the mis- 
sionaries ?—where aclearer insight into humanity and personal cha- 
racter in a great variety of phases far removed from the direct ken 
of the European reader ?—where of man, as affected by peculiar cir- 
cumstances ?—where, in short, of all the links as well as the impe- 
diments that so wonderfully mark the relations subsisting between 
man’s present and his future immortal well-being? Taking them 
as the journals of travellers or rather of residents, generally of no 
short continuance in particular regions, the volumes which at very 
short intervals are pouring in upon us from the quarter referred to, 
are unusually interesting. ‘The erudite reader may frequently dis- 
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cover few traces of profound scholarship ; but it rarely happens that 
there is not an earnestness which is still more infecting. There 
may be a strong infusion of what the man, who prides himself on 
account of his refined taste, calls cant or sectarianism ; but it will be 
strange indeed if the grand foundations of truth, and a zealous 
abidance by that high standard, be not recognizable throughout ; 
triumphing over the rose-coloured pictures, and the vapid sentimen- 
talities of nine-tenths of our fashionable tourists, who skim the 
surface with a steamer’s speed. 

The Rev. William Campbell, who tells us he has been nearly 
twelve years a missionary in India, and whose work contains ‘‘ Re- 
marks on the Manners, Customs, and Literature of the People ; on 
the Effects which Idolatry has produced ; on the Support which the 
British Government has afforded to their Superstitions; on Edu- 
cation, and the Medium through which it should be given,” as the 
title of the book in full sets forth, has produced one of the very best 
specimens we have ever yet seen of the qualities and features which 
usually distinguish missionary publications. He traverses a wide 
range, it will be seen ; and we can conscientiously add that he does 
so with a steady step anda masterly grasp of whatever comes in his 
way, in an intricate and oft repulsive path. He is filled with the 
importance of his task ; he refuses not to grapple with its difficulties ; 
and he comports himself throughout as one who feels himself respon- 
sible to man as well as to God for every word he pronounces and 
every representation he makes. 

Mr. Campbell intimates in his preface, that ‘as there was no 
book on India which associated the progress of missions with the 
history, the literature, the customs, and the mythology of its people, 
-and which combined a general view of this interesting field, with 
the advancement of the truth,” he has been induced to come for- 
ward in the present shape. He also, like many others, laments 
that after fifty years of occupation by British power, an empire of 
such magnitude, splendour, and importance as that of India, should 
receive in England so little attention, commercial, political, and 
christian. Much of his work is devoted to the conduct of the 
government of these vast regions, local as well as in the mother- 
country ; and althougha good deal that is not entirely new to us be 
repeated, we obtain closer and more circumstantial accounts of many 
things both as to general policy and individual measures than we 
have before met with. ‘The author speaks not merely like an eye- 
witness of much that is naturally novel to European readers, but as 
one who is not deterred from laying before the public facts, although 
these may disturb the self-complacency of good-easy and sanguine 
folks at home, or bear hard upon colonial systems and functionaries. 
lhe intolerant repugnance, for example, which was systematically 
for a length of time entertained to the prejudice of missionary enter- 
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prise, and which has but slowly yielded, is not passed over. There 
are, we fear, still grounds for complaint on this score. Not only 
was it long held in India, as an incontrovertible axiom, that the 
progress of Christian faith among the natives must be incompatible 
with the maintenance of our rule, but, belonging to a comparatively 
recent period, we read as follows :— 


‘** One of the last acts which Lord William Bentinck passed, previous to 
his department from India, was the abolition of flogging in the native army, 
Never, I am sure, did it enter his liberal and benevolent mind that this act 
should be applied to persons of one religion, and least of all, that it should 
become a persecuting edict against Christianity. But where will the malice 
and the ingenuity of the enemy not find a ground for hostility to the truth, 
and for the support of evil principles ? The bands of these native battalions 
are usually composed of Protestants and Roman Catholics, who, in the vo- 
cabulary of the army, receive the general name of Christians. During the 
following year, one of these men deserted, but finding his way hedged up, 
and that escape was impracticable, he returned to his corps, gave himself 
up, and entreated for mercy. But no grace was to be shown to such a 
criminal. He was brought to a court-martial, and was sentenced to receive 
two hundred lashes. This finding and sentence require to be confirmed by 
the commanding officer of the district, and this gentleman, understanding 
the act in the spfrit in which it was granted, ventured to call in question the 
legality of this sentence. But not wishing to trust too much to his own 
judgment in the matter, he referred his doubts to the judge-advocate. What 
was the reply of this officer? ‘There is no room,’ said he, ‘ for a doubt 
upon the subject ; the act of abolition was only intended for Hindoos and 
Mahommedans ; the boon was never intended for native Christians at all; 
and the sentence should be carried into execution immediately.’ What 
was the conclusion of the affair? This poor native, because he was a 
Christian, and wore the badge of our holy religion, was taken to the parade, 
and in the presence of hundreds of Hindoos and Mahommedans, received 
two hundred lashes, as a testimony to all, that whatever lenity, and con- 
sideration might be shown to orthodox pagans, none would be extended to 
poor, degraded, and outcast Christians. Is it to be wondered at, that men 
who are perhaps only Christians in name, should abandon a religion which 
exposes them to such treatment, and should, as it is affirmed, become idola- 
ters and Musselmen, to avoid such vengeance and such brutality? What 
do I say? Is it to be wondered at, that our holy religion is trodden in the 
dust, and that it does not make more eminent progress, when such a sys- 
tem of persecution is carried on against it, and when acts of mercy are 
abused by those who bear its name, to cover it with shame and contempt in 
the sight of the heathen ?” 


The anecdotes and the statements which Mr. Campbell gives 
us of the indirect and frequently of the positively direct countenance 
lent to Indian idolatry are startling. ‘The manner in which the 
Pilgrim Tax has been promoted and levied, even although the gross 
surplus of revenue therefrom derived has been only some 25,000J. or 
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30,0007. sterling annually, appears in the pages before us to be 
grosser, more offensive, and impious than we had conceived. But 
as the newspapers have very recently reported that this grievance 
and outrage to every christian feeling has at length been abolished, 
we shall not foilow the author into details. 

Mr. Campbell maintains that the British power in India is strong 
in the affections of the people generally,—‘ strong in the order, the 
peace, and the good government which she is endeavouring to 
secure to all classes of her subjects—strong in the law, the justice, 
and system of amelioration with which she is attempting to conso- 
lidate our empire.” He does not yet dread the power and the 
number of her extensive enemies, who may be looking at her 
magnificence with an envious eye ; nay, from his experience and 
observation, he does not entertain apprehensions even of the 
‘Great Bear of the North,” provided that Great Britain would uni- 
formly be true to her own interests—true to the welfare and the pros- 
perity of the natives—and ‘‘ true to the gracious designs for which 
Providence has committed this trast to her care and her rule.” 
But besides the encouragement of idolatry and other benighting 
errors of belief and practice which the government has rashly engaged 
now and then to lend, there are other points of policy and mea- 
sures at times entered into which have made him tremble, and dread 
the worst consequences. As regards the system of school-instruc- 
tion that the Indian government have been pursuing and still'persists 
in, he urges many objections ; the two last chapters of the volume 
being devoted to the subject of education. These chapters, even as 
bearing upon native and oriental literature as well as modes of 
thinking, contain much that is valuable and curious. ‘T'he author’s 
intelligence, for the most part, soundness of views, and earnestness, 
are nowhere seen to better advantage. Our space, however, for- 
bids us to do more than cull a few fragments. Our author says,— 


“As it is at present conducted, no plan of education would be so worth- 
less as that which obtains among the natives. To teach the children to read 
upon olas, (cajan leaves) to write, and to cipher; to load their memories 
with lessons which they cannot understand; to initiate them into their ab- 
surd system of idolatry ; to instruct them in the history of their gods, and in 
the licentious nature of their worship, may be the best method for keeping 
them in error, but it can never produce those effects which the wise and the 
good wish to contemplate. The missionaries saw this from the beginning. 
Convinced that education must become an important instrument in the 
furtherance of the gospel, and especially in preparing the people for the recep- 
tion of the truth, they established schools on a better plan. So far as the 
native system was good, they adopted it. Sets ofschool-books, containing the 
elements of history, geography, astronomy, &c., were prepared in the ver- 
nacular languages. In the use of catechisms, religious books, and especially 
the divine oracles, treasures of divine knowledge were enriching the minds 
of the rising generation.” 
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Thousands have been educated in this way; and although the 
children were not converted, their prejudices were shaken ; while the 
influence was carried home to their parents, who were proud of the 
attainments of their sons. We again quote:— 


** At the passing of the last charter, the following were the sentiments 
expressed by Lord Glenelg—then at the head of the Board of Controul—in 
reference to that clause which promised that greater things should be done 
for education. ‘The great object that we all have in view is the conversion 
of India to Christ. Some think that this may be done in one way, and 
some in another. My own opinion is that it will best be done by the esta- 
blishment of schools in which the children may be taught the principies of 
our holy religion, and thus comparing its worth and excellence with their 
own absurd and monstrous system, they may be led to renounce the one, 
and embrace the other.’ In the name of honour and consistency, how, I 
ask, has this promise been fulfilled? An act of the supreme council has 
declared ‘that all the funds appropriated for the purposes of education, 
would be the best employed on English education alone.’ ” 


This edict, together with its results, which do not seem to have 
been ever sanctioned by the government at home, is severely at- 
tacked by our author. One of these results he declares to be the 
almost entire abandonment of vernacular education in many parts, 
very few thinking of sending their children to learn their own lan. 
guage, seeing, among other things, that it is the study of English 
which holds out the best prospects of office and emolument ; which 
leads the author to a lengthened discussion of the important ques- 
tion, whether the vernacular language, or the English ought to 
become the medium of giving education to the natives, on which, 
Mr. Campbell feels and speaks strongly, repudiating, on account of 
many reasons, the English plan. 

Our author foresees mighty political and social evils which will 
arise from ruling over the people of India, in other than their 


own languages. He even appeals to facts and living evidences. He 
says :— 


** Visit with me the north and south, the east and the west. Let us go 
to the provinces, which have fallen one after another under our rule, and 
show me the territories where the collectors and all the judges have dis- 
carded the Persian and the English, and every foreign tongue alike in the 
administration of affairs ; where they have adopted in all their courts, and 
all their official intercourse, the language spoken by the people, and where, 
like men of honour and truth, they have laboured to emancipate the poor 
from oppression and despotism ; and I will show youthe provinces where 
peace, and order, and prosperity most prevail ; where sympathy and confi- 
dence, and the best affections of our nature are called into exercise between 
the rulers and the subjects ; where feuds and rebellions, and deeds of dark- 
ness are almost unknown; and where civilization and improvement are 
making rapid advances in society,” 
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Mr. Campbell also argues that the English plan is not only cal- 
culated to neutralize and obstruct the strenuous efforts of the Mis- 
sionaries, but to be most prejudicial to the moral and spiritual im- 
provement of the people ; while the interests of science and of 
literature will be injuriously affected. On the other hand his scheme 


is this :— 


‘Cultivate the native languages ; infuse our science, and literature, and 
religion into every dialect ; improve the time and opportunities which Pro- 
vidence has afforded us, to give the heathen knowledge and Christianity, 
since we may soon be deprived of them ; associate the religious views, prin- 
ciples, and experience of the people with the language in which they were 
nursed and educated ; mix up the zeal, the sympathies, the passions, and the 
generous impulses of the native converts with the interests of their own 
country and kindred. * * * Christianity is not dependent upon this 
language, nor upon that government, but is incorporated with the best 
interests of the people, and amidst the tempests of revolution, and the fall 
of dynasties, it will take root, and, like the oak amidst the trees of the forest, 
it will settle, will continue to grow, and will spread its branches till it fills 


the land.” 


But the pith of the arguments which Mr. Campbell adduces in 
support of such conclusions, must be sought for in the book 
itself, together with many other details on distinct subjects that 
enter into his handsome and pictorially illustrated volume, which, 
whether an infallible authority on the many points handled in it 
or not, assuredly sheds a great deal of light upon the social, the 
moral, and religious condition of the people of India, past and 
present. ‘The prospective views, we regard, as worthy of most 
anxious study. 

The “ Letters” by the Rev. William Buyers, who received his 
appointment by the London Missionary Society in 1830, and who 
is stationed at Benares, we can very readily believe, as asserted in 
the preface by another hand, is one of the ablest and most devoted 
of the missionaries that the society in question has sent to India. 
He is a vigorous and searching thinker ; a plain-speaking and gra- 
phic writer. He treats of a great number of topics, all closely 
bearing upon the condition and prospects of our Kastern empire, 
educational and religious ; there being a singular agreement of views 
upon the most important points, the education of the natives, 
for instance, between him and Mr. William Campbell. We give 
some specimens from the letter on the “ Government Plan of 
Education. 


“When the extensive and populous regions of India first came by a 
most extraordinary train of events into the hands of the East India Com- 
pany, that body had little idea of how these vast countries were to be go- 
verned. The precarious tenure by which they were held, and the naturally 
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commercial character of the conquerors, made them confine most of their 
attention to matters of finance and trade. Gradually, however, their empire 
enlarged, even in defiance of their own policy, which was directed to plans 
for confining it within more circumscribed limits ; and with its enlargement, 
the decrease of external danger led them to think of consolidating it into a 
more permanent form than had at first been contemplated. Various plans. 
therefore began to occupy the minds of Indian politicians, for the settlement 
and improvement of the country. At first it was not dreamed of that one 
of these should be the education of the people. On the contrary, it was the 
invariable creed of the great body of the Company’s servants, both civil and 
military, that to educate the people, or to Christianize them, would be the 
certain destruction of the British power in the East. Hence the Missionary 
work which proposed to accomplish both, met with the most virulent oppo- 
sition, and would have been put down at once, had it not been for the 
determined spirit of British Christians, who refused to yield so far to the 
avarice and rapacious spirit of a mercantile monopoly, as to coolly abandon 
to endless ignorance and heathenism, the hundred millions of India, merely 
that a few individuals might fatten on their spoils. 

*‘ Gradually, however, the idea of educating the people began to take . 
hold of the minds of men in power ; but there was little agreement about the 
kind of education to be given. A number of men, whose attention had 
been given much to Oriental literature, were great advocates for promoting 
the higher branches of education in Persic, Arabic, and Sanscrit. This 
party had long the greatest influence; but at the same time a little was 
done to promote a more popular and limited education, more adapted to the 
common people, and accordingly a number of vernacular day-schools were 
established, principally in the Hoogly district near Calcutta. From the 
many profitable situations which a knowledge of English opened to the 
natives in Calcutta, a considerable desire for English education began to be 
manifested. The Hindu college, partly supported by government, for the 4 
education of young Hindoos in English science and literature, was formed; 
and also a good many humbler seminaries gradually sprung up in Calcutta, 
in which English, &c., were taught. This formed the commencement of 
what in this country is usually called the Anglo-mania, led on generally by 
a number of men, who know little of the country or the people, and who 
laid it down as a principle, that it was impossible to give a really good edu- 
cation in the native languages. 

‘Unfortunately for the cause of sound national education, this party soon 
obtained much influence with government, and succeeded in abolishing the 
vernacular schools, and also in curtailing the efforts for advancing Sanscrit, 
Arabic, and Persic literature. Farther than assisting the preservation of 
the latter species of literature among Europeans, for the purpose of eluci- 
dating Indian history, and fully enabling us to understand both the ancient 
and modern genius of the people and their languages, there was little use 
for government patronage, as the Bramins of their own accord sufficiently 
preserve the Sanscrit ; and the Mussulmans, from having their most revered 
saered books in Arabic and Persic, are sufficiently zealous in the study of 
these. 

‘But the rage for English education has done a serious injury to the 
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country, by suppressing vernacular schools and preventing the improve- 
ment of national popular literature, through which the knowledge of Europe 
might be imparted to larger bodies of the people. , The principal argument 
in favour of giving all the government patronage to English schools, is, that 
there is nothing in the native languages worth reading, and that books do 
not exist from which a solid education can be given. This is certainly toa 

reat extent true. The vernacular literature is very limited, and inferior ; 
but this would easily have been remedied. Had the sum necessary for 
supporting one of the government schools been laid out in the preparation 
of good elementary works on history, geography, astronomy, chemistry, &c., 
&c., long ere now there might have been a library of useful knowledge in 
the vernaculars, much superior in the amount of information contained in it, 
to the cause of learning obtained at the Hindoo college of Calcutta, or at 
any of the English schools. It is very true that there are many advantages 
gained by a knowledge of English ; but in most instances the pupils never 
avail themselves, or can avail themselves of these: on the contrary they lose 
all the native advantages of being good scholars in their own tongue, and 
never get so much of any other as greatly to add to their information. To 
educate a native youth entirely in English, almost makes him a mere pe- 
dant. He rarely ever goes beyond the school books from which he is 
taught. He conceives that all knowledge is contained in these, though 
some of them are but meagre compilations. He has got them pretty well 
at his fingers’ ends, and when he has done so, he talks of Descartes, Hume, 
Dugald Stewart, &c., and fancies himself as great a man as any of them. 
The men who teach him are often possessed of little more than the outline 
of knowledge, which the time and capacity of their pupil enable him to 
acquire. They live and move and have their being among the mere ele- 
ments of science and literature, and are apt to imagine that these elements 
are the sum total of the truths known by the human mind.” 


The Letter writer guards against being understood to disapprove 
of education altogether; declaring that he is anxious to see it 
extend much further than it has yet done among the classes to whom 
it is likely to be really useful. At present, we learn, that it is to 
those almost solely who can afford to repair to colleges and the 


higher schools that it reaches. Whereas— 


“The great mass of the boys are mere common street boys, whose fathers 
are shop-keepers, &c., and wish them to learn to write, and keep English 
accounts, in order to be able to get a livelihood by acting as clerks or copiests 
in the service of the English. The idea of studying English for the purpose 
ofimproving their minds, and enlarging the sphere of their knowledge, 
hever enters their heads, though in the English reports, &c., it occupies a 
prominent part. It is not denied that here and there in the mind of a 
youth, especially in Calcutta, the genuine love of knowledge may be ex- 
cited ; but the general character of the pupils, in Calcutta, and more par- 
ticularly in the provinces, is that of common lads, who are learning a trade, 
and that trade is merely to write English, and keep accounts, as assistants 
to Kuropeans who are not able to understand the native language.” 
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The most satisfactory, (although not the most sanguine and flat- 
tering,) because the most rational and feasible account we have 
ever met with of the “ Extent of Missionary Success in India,” 
occurs in these Letters. We shall draw somewhat copiously from 
it, feeling that the representation which it gives is well calculated 
to check persons of extreme opinions on both sides; the over 
credulous and the habitual dampers. 

Having remarked that a manifest bias is generally imparted on 
either the one side or the other, by the disposition of the party, as 
well as the extent of his knowledge about Indian and Missionary 
affairs, before he comes to the country; and having laid it 
down generally, that the “truth may not be found entirely on 
either,’ we have the following sensible and shrewd observations :— 


‘‘The impressions, however, thus received at the very outset, cleave to 
the individuals even after they are much better acquainted with the real 
state of things, and greatly modify and direct their opinions, even where the 
whole seems so much a matter of fact, that a greater degree of unanimity in 
the various estimates might be expected. With regard to the opinion of 
those who think, very little indeed has been effected, it may be remarked, 
that it is principally founded on the paucity of actual converts, and on the 
deficiencies of those, or at least many of those, who profess themselves such ; 
while, in general, they either overlook, or estimate at comparatively little 
value, the work of a preparatory nature that has been done. Those who 
take a more favourable view of the amount of success, while they do not 
profess to regard the number of converts as great, maintain, that the work 
of a preparatory nature in the translation and writing of books, and tracts, 
the forming of schools, establishing of local societies, and the maturing of 
both agents and plans, forms in itself a great amount of success, as it has 
put us in a position for promoting direct conversion, which we never could 
have occupied without it. Both parties have good ground to reason on; 
but it is clear they reason on different principles. The former party seem 
to me wrong in laying so much stress on positive conversion, at this stage of 
the work, since hitherto, most of the Missionary body have been employed 
either in preparing ammunition and arms, digging trenches, and erecting 
batteries for the siege of the enemy’s fortress, or have themselves been only 
recruits under training. All that could have been expected, in such cir- 
cumstances, was occasional conversions, like desertions from the enemy; 
but anything like conquest, or extensive conversion, could scarcely have 
been looked for, where the direct attempts were made on so small a scale. 
At the same time, it may be doubted whether those who are better satisfied 
with the amount of success, do not lay too much stress on, and attach too 
much value to what is usually called preparatory work. Not a little of this 
work has been done prematurely—not before it was required—but before 
the labourers were sufficiently qualified for it. Such has been the case, 10 
various instances, with respect to translations and books, tracts, &c. which 


are now laid aside as deficient; and others are yet required to be supe!- 
seded by better productions. 
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“ However valuable such labours may be, I consider the policy of not a 
few of our earlier Missionaries who postponed preaching, as one of the 
causes, not only of the fewness of converts, but also of the very imperfect 
character of the literary works themselves. It may be laid down as an 
axiom, that no language can be written with ease and propriety, except by 
those who daily speak and write in it; so that to expect a man who 
merely devotes his hours of study to learning and writing a language, to 
prepare such books as will be popular among the people whospeak it, is un- 
reasonable. Hence many of the productions of the first Missionaries, who 
believed it their duty to engage in such work alone, are now allowed to go 
out of print. Had they cultivated speaking more, they themselves would 
have seen and remedied their defects. The preaching Missionaries have, 
after all, been the men whose productions in general are most useful; and 
by them also the best translations have been made.” 


Not that he thinks preparatory work, such as translations, should 
have been omitted. On the contrary the preaching Missionaries, 
from their greater intimacy with the people, would have best known 
what sort of translations and books were required, and thus the 
labour of one man in two ways might have been made to tell on the 
great object contemplated, with superior force to that which the sys- 
tem generally pursued has realized. | 

Having enumerated the principal missionary institutions and 
agencies, Kuropean, American, Auglo-Indian and native, our author 
estimates the results thus :— 


“The amount of direct Missionary agency being thus reviewed, it now 
only remains to consider the number of converts, to give an idea of the 
proportionate amount of success. There are no data on which to go, in 
order to ascertain the exact amount of converts belonging to the various 
societies. It has been recently stated, that in and around Calcutta, there 
are about 2000 ; and this number is receiving a considerable annual increase. 
At none of the other stations in Bengal, are they very numerous; but 
almost every station has a small number of professing Christians. At Seram- 
pore, Cutwa, Burdwan, Krishnagur, Berhampore, and many other places, 
churches exist ; but at most of them, only the merest germ of a Christian 
community, which, unless carefully attended, could not long continue to 
live. On entering Hindustan, we find small native churches at Monghyr, 
Patna, Ghoruckpore, Benares, Chunar, Mirzapore, Allahabad, Cawnpore, 
Agra, Murut, &c. The largest of these are perhaps those of the Church 
Society, at Ghoruckpore, and Chunar—their existence and regular supply 
having been of longer duration than the others. Exclusive of Christian 
children in schools, I should not think that the Christians in Bengal and 
Hindustan, purely natives—that is, not counting Portuguese, and others of 
foreign descent—can exceed 5000, and may even fall below that number. 
There are also a good many who have been baptized, and profess to be Chris- 
tians, not connected with any Mission, but found generally in the service of 
Europeans in different places. All the difficulties and all the deficiencies of 
the agency employed at most stations in the early part of the work, prevent 
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me from being surprised at their not having had much success ; but, at the 
same time, I confess there is no cause for much congratulation, but much for 
deep humility respecting the progress made. Success has been such as to 
show that the natives can be Christianized, even if we had not been sure of 
that from the word of God; but I acknowledge that I am not disposed to 
feel satisfied with what has been done, even considering all the difficulties, 
and the smallness of the means. I feel grateful to God for what he has been 
pleased to accomplish ; but instead of being able to say to our friends at 
home, that the Lord has done great things by our means among the Gen- 
tiles, we, I fear, must still feel humbled, that we have not been considered 
worthy to build the temple, though we have been allowed to collect a few 
materials and remove some of the rubbish. Whatever may have been the 
cause, it does not seem that the Lord has yet considered us worthy to wit- 
ness the display of his power; for even where the Gospel has been fully and 
faithfully made known, results such as we hear of in many places, have not 
yet taken place in India. There is, however, another view of the case, 
which is in some measure calculated to console us when depressed by dis- 
couragement from the fewness of converts, and that is—the effect which our 
labours are manifestly producing in gradually preparing the minds of the 
people for the reception of the Gospel. Where Missionaries have laboured 
a considerable time, a manifest change has taken place on the minds of the 
people. Prejudices have diminished, and a good deal of information respect- 
ing the real nature of our religion has been spread abroad. But the most 
important, and perhaps the least noticed point of all, is, that the leaven is 
working gradually, and moulding their opinions on moral and religious sub- 
jects, into a state more favourable to calm and serious views of the real con- 
dition of man in this life, and his destiny in the world to come. Their 
notions of the character of God, the monstrously loose views of which, held 
by the heathen, are the source of most of the grossness of idolatry, are 
beginning to improve; and the Christian ideas of his justice, purity, good- 
ness, and utter freedom from evil, are working their way insensibly into 
their minds, and preparing them for the exercise of their faculties, in detect- 
ing the absurdities of their own popular superstitions. The formation of a 
conscience among the people, by sound truth being so often declared, is pro- 
ceeding slowly, but surely, to destroy the dreadful apathy of their minds to 
right and wrong; so that, without being aware, many are drinking in senti- 

ments, which, as they become matured - and naturalized in their minds, will 
make them incapable of bowing down their understandings and hearts so 
entirely to the yoke of spiritual bondage, as their fathers for ages have 
done. The public reiteration of so many great principles of truth, have met 
with such a response in the minds and hearts of many, that nothing but the 
power of custom, and the dread of temporal evil, prevent them from utterly 
disregarding idolatry. In large audiences, idolatry can often get no de- 
fender ; and even the usual quibbles by which moral truth is often got rid 
of, are given up publicly as untenable, though they form part of their most 
sacred books. The Bramins confess, that, though the ‘ Padries’ are not at 
present getting many converts, they are turning the minds of the people; 
and that their hopes of our failure rests entirely on the expectation, that we 
shall abandon the work in despair, before the people are ready en masse to 
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join us ; fur they generally believe, that few will dare to be Christians till 
the minds of large bodies, or of the majority in any given place, are made 
up. In this, perhaps, they are not far wrong; but, at all events, they ac- 
knowledge that we are ‘spoiling the minds of the people ;’ 7. e. we are 
making them think less of Hinduism, and feel too much satisfied with a 
foreign religion. Some of the Bramins say, they believe the people will all 
become Christians ; and that they themselves will have no objection to do 
so, when once the thing becomes general.” 


Our concluding extract contains some exceedingly striking, and, 
as we think, judicious remarks concerning the “ Character of Na- 
tive Converts,” a point upon which conflicting opinions exist, even 
among the Missionaries themselves, and relative to which many 
rash things have been uttered. ‘he Letter-writer pursues the sub- 
ject, and distinguishes at much greater length than our extract goes ; 
but what we copy out will indicate his sagacity and penetration :— 


“That the native Christians, as a body, should be far inferior, not only in 
knowledge, but in the general exhibition of the Christian character, to the 
members of a well-constituted church of professing Christians in Europe, 
seems so obviously natural to expect, that no one need be surprised to be 
told as a matter of fact, that they are inferior to such a body ; and will, in 
all probability, be so for a long period, whatever may be the zeal and labour 
employed for their improvement. 

‘“‘The character of British Christians is not the product of one age. It has 
been the growth of many ages, and of many and long-continued external 
influences, as well as of the converting power of the Divine word and Spirit. 
When the Gospel comes with power to a man’s heart in our native land, it 
no doubt often finds him deeply depraved and degraded ; still, however, he 
has many thoughts and feelings of a Christian nature and a conscience formed 
and enlightened to a great extent by those countless forms of Christian 
moral influence, by which, through a long period of time, the national char- 
acter has been moulded to its present form. Hence even men who have 
not at first had a religious education, almost immediately on conversion, 
assume all the modes and consistencies of Christian character; while those, 
on the other hand, who have been religiously educated, frequently exhibit 
scarcely any external change of conduct—that having been previously so 
much formed on the precepts of Christianity, no great change was required, 
though they may themselves be conscious of a gr eat alteration for the better, 
in the general tone and tendency of their feelings and affections, 

“The case with the heathen convert is vastly nigra His conversion, 
even when sincere, is in a more remarkable manner, a ‘ passing from death 
to life ;? and is it any wonder if it should often bea be. of slow and diffi- 
cult development ? ? I have known many instances of conversion among the 
most careless and abandoned of English soldiery in India, men neglected 
from their childhood, and sadly depraved ; ; and yet it is astonishing how 
soon, compared with a convert from heathenism, such a man throws off his 
irreligious habits of thought and expression, and falls with much consistency 
into those of pious society. So much have the truths of Christianity modi- 
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fied or formed the national character and habits, that even the most wicked 
men among us, seem more naturally and easily to adopt the full and consis- 
tent profession of the Gospel, than even the most regular and respectabl 
behaved among the Hindoos or Mussulmans. With these, Christianty has 
to operate in a more thorough way—new modelling almost every mode of 
thought, speech, and action ; destroying almost every idea, on a vast variety 
of subjects, that previously existed; and imparting new ones in their place, 
so as to make’ the man intellectually as well as morally, ‘a new creature.’ 
That a man’s whole mental structure, formed out of a vast conglomeration 
of all the accumulations of years, drawn from the traditions of his fathers, 
and all the converse of his contemporaries, should be swept away, and a new 
and complete edifice at once erected in its place, so perfect as to bear the 
utmost scrutiny of judges, is surely expecting too much in ordinary circum- 
stances.” 





Art. X.—The Last Days of a Condemned. From the French of M. 
Victor Hugo. With Observations on Capital Punishment. By Sir P. 
Hesketu Freetwoop, Bart., M.P. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
1840. 


Victor Hveo tells us, that the first editions of this work were pub- 
lished without his name; but finding that its purpose was understood, 
he now, in a preface of considerable length, unmasks the political 
and social ideas which he wished to render popular under the guise 
of fiction. ‘‘ I avow openly,” says he, “that the Last Days ofa 
Condemned is only a pleading, direct and indirect, for the abolition 
of punishment by death.” Again,—* I proclaim and repeat it, in 
the name of all accused persons, innocent or guilty, before all courts, 
juries, or judges. And in order that my pleading should be as uni- 
versal as my cause, I have been careful, while writing the Last 
Day of a Condemned, to omit anything of a special, individual, 
contingent, relative, or modifiable nature, as also any episode, anec- 
dote, known event, or real name,—keeping to the limit, (if limit 
it may be termed !) of pleading the cause of any condemned prisoner 
whatever, executed at any time, forany offence. Happy if, with no 
other aid than my thoughts, I have mined sufficiently into my sub- 
ject to make a heart bleed, under the es triplex of a magistrate! 
Happy if I could render merciful those who consider themselves 
just! Happy if I penetrate sufficiently deep within the judge to 
reach the man.” 

Sir P. H. Fleetwood, who is strongly of opinion that capital 
punishment is both inexpedient and unnecessary, has taken advan- 
tage of Victor Hugo’s work in order that he may introduce his own 
opinions on the subject, and also that by means of the translation 
the English reader, by looking toa foreign scene, pictured in a 
foreign manner, may, while undistracted by any circumstances of a 
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mestic or local nature, have his attention turned to the essential 

yints and real merits of the question involved, so that he may apply 

1em to his own country, and discover that what is advantageous or 
oudly called for in one region is not less imperatively required in 
another, not very dissimilarly situated. 

We ourselves have for a long time been inclined to the opinion 
that the abolition of capital punishment in every case should and 
would take place in England, sooner or later. The question or 
doubt with us has been whether it is advisable and safe to effect 
such a change in the law immediately, or in the present state of 
public feeling. There is at least,—call it prejudice, ignorance of 
human nature and the practical workings of society if left to its own 
tendencies, or a sanguinary sentiment engendered by barbarous 
enactments,—a very general doctrine held throughout the masses of 
the people, high and low, that murder must and ought to have the 
punishment of death affixed to it. This prevalent sentiment we 
can trace to two different sources, neither of them, we admit, the 
legitimate grounds for coming to such a conclusion. Frirst, there is 
a strong infusion of the barbarous and unchristian feeling of revenge 
or of retaliation, upon the grounds that a murderer deserves to die, 
because he has taken the life of, and had no pity upon, his fellow 
creature ;—that the world must get rid of him, for that blood calls 
for biood. This, say these reasoners, is a universal feeling amounting 
to a law implanted in our nature, that cannot be silenced or disre- 

arded with impunity. 

But the people who talk thus will seldom listen calmly, if you lay 
down and expound fairly the Christian doctrine applicable directly to 
the subject. That doctrine is that vengeance belongeth alone unto 
the Lord,—that he who asks tooth for tooth violates the commands, 
and despises the example of the Saviour of men. ‘To take the life 
of the murderer brings not back the murdered, who may have been 
hurried unprepared into eternity. ‘‘ ‘The door of the tomb,” says 
our author, ‘‘ opens not inwards!” 

Neither have we reason to believe that the majority of those sen- 
tenced to die, die true penitents. How can the hs Moe of mind, 
—the malignant feelings,—the sense of wrong, perhaps,—and the 
hopes of pardon, clinging to a frail or imaginary reed, be brought 
instantly and entirely to yield to the awful exigencies of the con- 
vict’s condition? The true doctrine is this, and alone this,—the 
guilty, on conviction, is to undergo such punishmeent, or self-re- 
straint as will prevent him from committing a like crime for the 
future. This is one end properly contemplated by human and en- 
lightened laws ; but the next and chief thing to be attained is the 
teaching, the promulgating, the impressing of a loud lesson that will 
operate as a warning and an example to all others. ‘These are the 
ouly reasonable, humane, and expedient principles or views which a 
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Christian people and tribunal can recognise. We shall return toa 
consideration of them. 

The second ground taken by those who uphold the punishment of 
murder by death, is, that whether or no the law be implanted by 
the finger of God in our natures, there cannot be a question about 
its constituting one of his authoritative, sententious, and precise 
statutes delivered to Moses; viz., that ‘‘ He who sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed.” 

Every one of our readers must be aware of the answers that can, 
as we think triumphantly be given to those who quote and rely upon 
the literal terms of the Divine edict in reference to our age and nation. 
They must know that it was pronounced immediately for the guid- 
ance of the Israelites, and under a very different religious and legal 
dispensation from that under which we live. ‘They must know that 
other ordinances, statutes, and laws were promulgated for the posi- 
tive observance of the “ ancient people,” the violation of which had 
thereto affixed by God’s law the death of the offender, but which are 
not in Christian communities either literally or similarly construed. 
Do the laws of England deal with adulterers in accordance with 
those of the Great Hebrew legislator? Besides, what was God’s 
own treatment of Cain, the first murderer of all? Or what the 
whole benign character of the New Testament precepts and ex- 
amples ; not one of which can be construed as warranting capital 
punishment for murder? Again, to quote from Sir P. H. Fieet- 
wood’s preface :— 


“Tf any still persist that the Divine sanction is given by ‘ He who shed- 
deth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed,’ then the tyrant who 
engages in a war of aggression, the general who sanctions one effeetive shot 
being fired, should alike bear the penalty with the midnight assassin. 
Nay, does not the man who accidentally ‘sheds the blood’ of him who is 
‘made in the likeness of God,’ literally come within the pale of the com- 
mand, if command it be? 

‘‘ The Chinese but seek to carry out this principle; they merely say, and 
with juster pretension to consistency, ‘we cannot remit it, there must be 
blood for blood.’ 

** Yet we would dispute their right to have always blood for blood; why 
then may we not question the right ever to have blood shed under Bible 
sanction at least? God makes no mention of motives or comparative reason- 
ings as to guilt: in this His supposed command, there is no discretionary 
option to soften its asserted force. By whatever means or under whatever 
circumstances one man kills another, blood is shed; and if blood for blood 
should hold good, then under this reasoning the slayer must die. If it 
be argued, that wilful shedding of blood is meant, I point to the words of 
the text, they refer to ‘ life for life,’ they give no exceptions: ‘ Who then, 
oh man! made thee a judge to tell the signs of the times ?’ ” 


The sound and fair conclusion, seems to be, that while penal laws 
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are not made so much for the punishment as the restraint of crime, 
every community and organised state is to regard the question 
about capital punishment as being one for social and mundane legis- 
lation alone, and merely to be tested and decided according to the 
efficacies produced towards the repression of murder, &c. This 
brings us to inquire what may be the punishments that will most 
effectually conduce to this end,—to the prevention of a repetition of 
offence, and as a terror to others, in the punishment of any one 
offender. 

We feel that there are so many things that may be urged in sup- 
port of the views entertained by the abolitionists, and so many 
cogent arguments to be deduced from a patient and enlarged, some- 
times subtle, analysis of principles, as well as of illustrative facts, as 
to render it difficult to place any one of them ina clear and con- 
vincing light within the space at our present command. But as the 
prefaces to the present work by Victor Hugo and the translator, 
contain, of course, the results of their mature study of the subject, 
~ we shall endeavour to compress the pith of some of them, without 
occupying much time. 

First of all, it is quite manifest that the offender most deeply 
dyed in guilt, that the most savage ruffian, may be restrained from 
ever renewing his career. Keep watch over him, says our I‘rench 
author. ‘* If you do not believe in the solidity of iron bars, how do 
you veature to have menageries.”” Besides, time, kindly offices, 
assiduous instruction may melt the heart of the most heinous sinner, 
may be the gracious means of preparing him for the felicities of 
heaven. For the amendment of murderers, and for the complete 
.and perfect protection of the community against a repetition by 
them of their dreadful outrages, capital punishment is altogether 
uncalled for. : 

But is there any punishment short of, or different from death, 
that will operate equally as a terror to others, who may be placed 
in the same circumstances, and brought within the same temp- 
tations as former murderers were? ‘The answer is, that according to 
the nature of man, especially of those classes, members of which 
most frequently perpetrate murders, ‘public executions produce 
quite an opposite effect to what is intended by the example. ‘Alas!’ 
says the translator, ‘‘ the body on the gibbet is but like the scare- 
crow in the field of grain, little heeded by its brethren in plumage, 
scarcely noticed by aught save the vacant gape of curiosity; it 
dangles for a time, and is remembered no more.” The sight of 
executions, the Frenchman declares, ‘‘ far from edifying the com- 
mon people, demoralizes and ruins their feelings, injuring every 
virtue.” He refers to proofs, one of which “ happened only ten 
days back from the present moment when I am writing, viz., on the 
oth of March, the last day of the Carnival. At St. Pol, immediately 
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after the execution of an incendiary named Louis Camus, a group 
of Masqueraders came and danced round the reeking scaffold !” 
But if fine examples must be made, why then— 


‘* Give us back the Sixteenth Century ; be in reality formidable: restore 
to us a variety of suffering ; restore us Farinacci; restore us the sworn 
torturers; restore us the gibbet, the wheel, the block, the rack, the thumb- 
screw, the live-burial vault, the burning-cauldron ; restore to us in the streets 
of Paris, as the most open shop among the rest, the hideous stall of the exe- 
cutioner, constantly full of human flesh ; give us back Mont-faucon, its caves 
of bones, its beams, its crooks, its chains, its rows of skeletons; give us 
back, in its permanence and power, that gigantic outhouse of the Paris 
executioner! This indeed would be wholesale example, this would be 
* punishment by death,’ well understood ; this would be a system of execu- 
tion in some proportion,—-which, while it is horrible, is also terrible !” 


The principle is incontrovertible, that punishment should never 
exceed, but rather be milder than the offence; otherwise you pam- 
per the sanguinary feelings of the public. Another point is no less 
fixed, that if the same, although not a better end, can be attained 
by a mild as by a severe sentence, the milder ought to be pro- 
nounced. And what isthe fact? Why, in this and other countries 
it is in perfect accordance with the principles laid down, viz., that 
as penal statutes have beensimplified and relaxed with a due regard 
to consistency throughout the entire code, and witha direct reference 
to the light and tendency of the age, then a diminution of the 
crimes immediately contemplated has been the result. Who does not 
know what the advances are which we have recently made in the ci- 
vilization of our criminal laws, which a few years ago would have 
been scouted as ‘‘ equally Utopian, as is now considered the attempt 
to abolish the punishment of death altogether ?” 

A great deal might be said of the unequal working, nay, of the 
very frequent injustice of our criminal laws, even when the person 
arraigned has committed the deed for which he is to be condemned. 
«« My poverty and not my will consented,” is a proverbial saying 
upon which the translator has ably and feelingly commented. A 
noble is tried by his peers; let poverty also have hers. Says the 
Hon. Baronet, “I am constrained to come to this conclusion, that 
the criminality of individuals is more frequently traceable to the 
evils incidental to an imperfect social system, than to the greater 
propensity towards crime, as affecting others, that exists in the heart 
of one person if compared with another.” ‘‘ My poverty and not 
my will consented,” is justly, however, not limited by him to want of 
pecuniary means, but extends to the causes and experience of the 
real pains of poverty, intellectual and moral, a view which involves 

he supplies of education ; education not only elevating the mind 
ind procuring for it hunYanizing occupations, but teaching industry, 
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so as to have a most important effect in the way of creating food, 
and multiplying in many ways the product of labour. ‘‘ Comfort 
and security are thus increased: idleness, and consequently crime is 
diminished— for a man of information is seldom idle: and one sur- 
rounded with comforts, is rarely inclined to commit crimes against 
society.” But how differently do our institutions tend? ‘Oh! 
how the heart bleeds to reflect on the pains which are taken to ren- 
der efficient the laws punishing crime, and the little care to fortify 
the minds of the people to resist the first impress of crime.” The 
truth is our criminal code is penal, rather than sanatary. These sen- 
giments are not more honourable to the translator than the concur- 
rent ideas of the ingenuous Frenchman are striking which we now 


quote :— 


“One is sometimes tempted to believe, that the advocates for capital 
punishment have not thoroughly considered in what it consists. But place 
in the scales, against any crime whatever, this exorbitant right, which so- 
~ elety arrogates to itself, of taking away that which it did not bestow: that 
most irreparable of evils! 

‘The alternatives are these ; first, the man you destroy is without family, 
relations, or friends, in the world; he has received neither education nor in- 
struction ; no care has been bestowed either on his mind or heart ; then by 
what right would you kill this miserable orphan? You punish him because 
his infancy trailed on the ground, without system, or support: you make 
him pay the penalty of the isolated position in which you left him! you make 
a crime of his misfortune! No one taught him to know what he was doing ; 
this man lived in ignorance: the fault was in his destiny, not himself. You 
destroy one who is innocent. 

“* Or, secondly ;—the man has a family; and then do you think the fatal 
stroke wounds him alone ?—that his father, his mother, or his children will 
not suffer by it? In killing him, you vitally injure all his family: and 
thus again you punish the innocent. 

“ Blind and ill-directed penalty ; which, on whatever side it turns, strikes 
the innocent ! 

“‘ Imprison for life this culprit who has a family: in his cell he can still 
work for those who belong to him. But how can he help them from the 
depth of the tomb? And can you reflect without shuddering, on what will 
become of those young children, from whom you take away their father, 
their support? Do you not feel that they must fall into a career of vice ? 

** In the Colonies, when a slave is condemned to public execution, there 
are a thousand francs of indemnity paid to the proprietor of the man !— 
What, you compensate a master, and you do not indemnify a family? In 
this country, do you not take the man from those who possess him? Is he 
not, by a much more sacred tie than master and slave, the property of his 
father, the wealth of his wife, the fortune of his children ? 

‘“T have already proved your law guilty of assassination: I have now 
convicted it of robbery ! 

“And then another consideration. Do you consider the soul of this 
man? Do you know in what state it is, that you dismiss it so hastily ?” 
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But we must pass on to the Last Day of the Condemned, a work 
on which is stamped many of the peculiarities of Victor Hugo’s 
genius, and not a little of what is characteristic of his country. 

Particular circumstances having brought vividly before the 
author’s mind the prolonged misery and torture of a person about 
to suffer a capital punishment, he commenced the present work, 
resolved, at least, that his conscience should be acquitted of any 
participation in ‘those public crimes, called legal executions ;” 
and, if possible, to aid the efforts of those good men in all nations, 
who have laboured for years to throw down ‘the only tree which 
revolution fails to uproot.”? Accordingly he composed the present 
most effective and pathetic tale, which is cast in the form of an 
autobiography, purporting to be the experience of a criminal, a 
young man of education, endowed with strong sensibilities, and 
blessed with an exemplary mother, a sorely smitten wife, and a 
sweet intelligent child, a daughter. 

The story, be it remarked, from the character of the condemned 
one’s nature is not horribly conceived ; while, by leaving it unfin- 
ished, so as to admit of a doubt as to whether the sentence was 
carried into execution or not, the awful circumstances, agony, and 
despair of the convict, whose fate is thus left in a mist just as the 
last moments arrive, allotted to him by the law, the reader feels 
that the whole harmonizes with the finer and nobler sympathies, 
thereby imparting the weight and force to the sentiments and doc- 
trines shadowed forth and intended by the author; who, as a 
‘‘dreamer occupied in observing nature for the advantage of so- 
ciety,” transports himself to the convict’s cell, and thus begins :— 


** Bicétre Prison. 

** ConDEMNED to death! 

‘These five weeks have I dwelt with this idea: always alone with it, 
always frozen by its presence ; always bent under its weight. 

** Formerly,—(for it seems to me rather years than wecks since I was 
free,) I was a being like any other: every day, every hour, every minute 
had its ideas My mind, youthful and rich, was full of fancies, which it 
developed successively, without order or aim, but weaving inexhaustible 
arabesques on the poor and coarse web of life. Sometimes it was of youth- 
ful beauties,—sometimes of unbounded possessions,—then of battles gained, 
—next of theatres full of sound and light,—and then again the young 
beauties, and shadowy walks at night beneath spreading chesnut-trees. 
There was a perpetual revel in my imagination: I might think on what I 
chose,—I was free. 

‘** But now,—I am a Captive! bodily in irons ina dungeon, and mentally 
imprisoned in one idea,—one horrible, one hideous, one unconquerable 
icei! I have only one thought,—one conviction,—one certitude : 

‘* Condemned to death ! 

‘“* Whatever I do, that frightful thought is always here, like a spectre, 
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beside me,—solitary and jealous, banishing all else, haunting me for ever, 
and shaking me with its two icy hands whenever I wish to turn my head 
away, or to close my eyes. It glides into all forms in which my mind 
seeks to shun it; mixes itself, like a horrible chant, with all the words 
which are addressed to me: presses against me even to the odious gratings 
of my prison. It haunts me while awake,—spies on my convulsive slum- 
bers, and re-appears, a vivid incubus, in my dreams! 

“1 have just started from a troubled sleep, in which I was pursued by 
this thought: and I made an effort to say to myself, ‘Oh! it was but a 
dream !’ 

‘‘Well,—even before my heavy eyes could read the fatal truth in the 
dreadful reality which surrounds me,—on the damp and reeking dungeon- 
walls, in the paleways of my night-lamp,—in the rough material of my 
prison-garb,—on the sombre visage of the sentry whose cap gleams through 
the grating of the door,—it seems to me that already a voice has murmured 
in my ear, 

“* Condemned to death !” 


He recalls the circumstances of the dreadful day when he was 
condemned, following up the account, in the style of abrupt and 
broken entries in his papers, down to a point of time so near to that 
when he is to suffer, that we must suppose, if he did not receive a 
complete pardon at last, he must have had at least a week’s res- 

ite. 
. The horrors and the abominations of a prison are powerfully pic- 
tured, and put in many shapes :— 


“Every Sunday after Mass, I am allowed to walk in the Prison-court 
at the hour of recreation: there I talk with the prisoners, which is inevit- 
able. They make boon companions these wretches; they tell me their 
adventures,—enough to horrify one; but I know they are proud of them. 
They also try to teach me their mystic idioms: an odious phraseology 
grafted on the general language, like a hideous excrescence : yet sometimes 
it has a singular energy, a frightful picturesqueness. To be hung is called 
‘marrying the widow,’ as though the rope of the gallows were the widow of 
all who had been executed! At every instant mysterious, fantastic 
words occur, base and hideous, derived one knows not whence; they resem- 
ble crawling reptiles. On hearing this language spoken, the effect is like 
the shaking of dusty rags before you. 

“These men at least pity me; and they alone do so. The jailors, the 
turnkeys,—and I am not angry with them,—gossip and laugh, and speak of 
me in my presence, as of a mere animal.” 





He examines the walls of his cell, with the aid of his lamp :— 


“They are covered with writings, with drawings, fantastic figures, and 
names which mix with and efface each other. It would appear that each 
prisoner had wished to leave behind him some trace here at least. Pencil, 
chalk, charcoal—black, white, grey letters. Sometimes deep carvings upon 
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the stone. Ifmy mind were at ease, I could take an interest in this strange 
book, which is developed, page by page, to my eyes, on each stone of this 
dungeon. I should like to recompose these fragments of thought ; to trace 
a character for each name ; to give sense and life to these mutilated inscrip- 
tions,—these dismembered phrases. 

** Above where I sleep, there are two flaming hearts, pierced with an 
arrow ; and beneath is written ‘ dmour pour la vie.’ Poor wretch! it was 
not a long engagement ! 

** Beyond this, a three-sided cocked hat, witha small figure coarsely done 
beneath, and the words, ‘ Vive l’Empereur !’ 

‘*On the opposite wall is the name of ‘ Papavoine.’ The capital P is 
worked in arabesques and embellished with care. 

‘* A verse of a popular drinking song. 

“A Cap of Liberty, cut rather deeply into the stone, with the words 
beneath of ‘ Bories, La Republique !’ 

** Poor young man! he was one of the four subaltern officers of La Ro- 
chelle. How horrible is the idea of their (fancied) political necessity, to 
give the frightful reality of the guillotine for an opinion, a reverie, an 
abstraction !—and I! / have complained of its severity !—I who have - 
really committed crime 

*“Ah, what have I seen! I can go no farther in my research! I have 
just discovered, drawn with chalk in the corner of the wall, that dreadful 
image, the representation of that scaffold, which even at this moment is 
perhaps being put up for my execution! The lamp had nearly fallen out of 
my trembling hands !”’ 





He afterwards continues the examination :— 


‘*‘ Beside the name of Papavoine, I tore away an enormous cobweb, 
thick with dust, and filling the angle of the wall. Under this web, there. 
were four or five names perfectly legible, among others of which nothing 
remained but a smear on the wall—Davuton, 1815.—Poutain, 1818.— 
JEAN Martin, 1821.—Castaine, 1823. 

‘** As I read these names, frightful recollections crowded on me. Dauton 
was the man who cut his brother in quarters, and who went at night to 
Paris and threw the head into a fountain, and the body into a sewer. 
Poulain assassinated his wife. Jean Martin shot his father with a pistol as 
the old man opened a window : and Castaing was the physician who poi- 
soned his friend ; and, while attending the illness he had caused, instead of 
an antidote, gave him more poison. ‘Then, next to these names, was 
Papavoine, the horrible madman who stabbed children to death in his 
phrenzy. 

‘*¢* These,’ I exclaimed, as a shudder passed over me, ‘ these, then, have 
been my predecessors in this cell. Here, on the same pavement where I 
am, they conceived their last thoughts, these fearful homicides! Within 
these walls, in this narrow square, their last steps turned and re-turned, 
like those of a caged wild-beast. ‘They succeeded each other at short 
intervals; it seems that this dungeon does not remain empty. They have 
left the place warm,—and it is to me they have left it. In my turn I shall 
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join them in the felons’ cemetery of Clamart,—where the grass grows so 
well!” ” 


We must pass over the orgies of convict gangs destined for the 
galleys, amid despair, and in spite of cold, filth, chains and tor- 
ments; with other pictures of a crowded goal—“ that university of 
crime!’ But the hackneyed spiritual-consoler, the callous Chap- 
lain of many years’ experience, the spring of whose eloquence 
resides in the number of condemned felons, finds a beautiful con- 
trast in the imagination of the convict, which we must show. 

The condemned thus yearns for, and pictures to himself the 
pure and pastorly being who has dwelt in the homely cure :— 


“ Oh! that they would bring me, instead of this man, some young curate, 
some aged priest, taken by chance from the nearest parish. Let them find 
him at his devotional studies, and, without warning, say to him, ‘ There is 
a man who is going to die, and it is reserved for you to console him. You 
must be there when they bind his hands ; you must take a place in the fatal 
cart, with your crucifix, and conceal the executioner from him. You must 
pass with him through that horrible crowd which is thirsting for his exe- 
cution ; you must embrace him at the foot of the scaffold, and you must 
remain there until his soul has flown!’ ‘ 

“When they have said this, let them bring him hither, agitated, palpi- 
tating, all shuddering from head to foot. Let me throw myself into his 
arms; then kneel at his feet,—and he will weep,—and we will weep 
together,—and he will be eloquent,—and I shall be consoled,—and my 
heart will unburthen itself into his heart,— and I shall receive the blessed 
hope of Redemption,—and he will take my soul!” 





As the end approaches, the papers contain more abrupt and pas- 
Sionate utterances of many states of mental and morbid tumult,— 
of hope and despair,—of resignation and dread of death,—of long- 
ings for life,—of sickness at heart, and such like alternations, as sud- 
den as they are knelling. As he awakes from a frightful dream, it 
is announced that his child has been brought, and is in the next 
apartment, when we have this touching scene :— 


‘ My child looked rosy and happy, and her large eyes were bright. Oh! 
she is so pretty! I drew her towards me, I raised her in my arms, and 
placing her on my knees, kissed her dear hair. I asked ‘ Why is her Mother 
= with her?’ And I learnt that she was very ill, and my poor old mother 
also. 

“Mary looked at me with astonishment. Caressed, embraced, devoured 
with kisses, she submitted quietly; but, from time to time, cast an uneasy 
look towards her Nurse, who was crying in the corner. 

‘At length I was able to speak. 

‘“** Mary,’ I exclaimed. ‘ My own little Mary!’ and I pressed her vio- 
lently against my breast which was heaving with sobs. She uttered a little 
ery, and then said, ‘Oh! you hurt me, Sir.’ 
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**¢ Sir /’ It is nearly a year since she has seen me, poor child! She has 
forgotten me, face, words, voice; and then who could know me with this 
beard, this dress, and this pallor? 

** What ? already effaced from that memory, the only one where I wished 
to survive! What? already, no longer a Father, am I condemned to hear 
no more that word, so soft in the language of children that it cannot remain 
in the language of men—‘ Papa.’ 

‘And yet to have heard it from that sweet mouth, once more, only once 
more, that is all that I would have asked in payment for the forty years of 
life they will take from me. 

*** Listen, Mary,’ said I to her, joining her two little hands in mine, 
*Do you not know me ?’ 

** She looked at me with her bright beautiful eyes and answered, 

Qh! no indeed.’ 

***Took at me well,’ I repeated. ‘What? dost thou not know who I 
am ?’ 

‘** Yes, sir,’ she answered. ‘ You are a gentleman.’ 

** Alas! while loving one being on earth, loving with all your deep affec- 
tion, having that being before you, who secs and looks at you, speaks and ~ 
answers you, and yet knows you not! You wish for consolation but from 
this one being, who is the only one that does not know, that you require it 
because you are going to die! 

**¢ Mary,’ I continued, ‘ hast thou a papa ?’ 

** * Yes, sir,’ said the child. 

**¢ Well then, dearest, where is he?’ __ 

‘* She raised her large eyes in astonishment ! 

**¢ Ah! then you don’t know, sir? Papa is dead.’ 

‘** Here she began to cry: I nearly let the little angel fall. 

** * Dead !’ I exclaimed : ‘ Mary, knowest thou what it is to be dead ?’ 

*** Yes, sir,’ she answered, ‘ He is in earth and in Heaven; and she — 
continued of her own accord, ‘I pray to God for him morning and evening 
at mamma’s knees.’ 

**T kissed her on the forehead. 

*** Mary, say to me thy prayer.’ 

***T could not, sir ; a prayer you do not say in the middle of the day. 
Come to-night to my house, and you shall hear me say it.’ 

*‘ This was enough. I interrupted her. 

**¢ Darling Mary, it is J who am thy papa.’ 

** You!’ returned she. 

** T added, ‘ Wouldst thou like me for thy papa ?’ 

** The child turned away. ‘ No, sir; my papa was mich prettier.’ 

** T covered her with kisses and tears. She tried to escape from my arms, 
crying— 

** * Sir, you hurt me with your beard.’ 

** Then I replaced her on my knees, devouring her with my eyes, and 
continued, 

‘“** Mary, canst thou read ?’ 

‘Yes,’ she answered, ‘I can read very well. Mamma makes me read 
my letters.’ 
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**¢Well, then, read a little to me,’ said I, pointing to a printed paper which 
she held crumpled in one of her dimpled hands. 

** She shook her pretty head, saying, 

** ¢ Oh! dear me, I can only read fables.’ 

* * But try, my darling: come, open your paper.’ 

*‘ She unfolded the paper, and began to spell with her finger, ‘ s E N—sen, 
—TENcE—tence,—Sentence.’ I snatched it from her hands. It was my 
own sentence of death she was reading to me! 

‘Her nurse had bought the paper for a penny. To me it had cost 
more. 

‘No words can convey what I felt ; my violence had alarmed the child, 
who was ready to cry. 

‘Suddenly she said to me, 

‘“‘* To give me back my paper; I want to play with it !’ 

*‘T restored her to the nurse. 

“* Take her hence!’ and I fell back in my chair, gloomy, desolate, in 
despair! Now they may come: I care for nothing more ; the last fibre of 
my heart is broken.” 


He is at length brought to the town-hall, where he has a sight of 
the scaffold, and of a horrible throng of yelling beings. The exe- 
cutioners set to work :— 


“ A young man near the window, who was writing with a pencil, in his 
pocket- book, asked one of the turnkeys, what was the name of the present 
operation? He was answered ‘ The Toilet of the Condemned.’ From 
this I gathered that he was preparing the Report for to-morrow’s news- 
paper. One of the servants then removed my waistcoat, and the other one 
taking my hands, placed them behind me, and I felt the knots of a cord 
rolled slowly round my wrists, at the same time the other took off my 
cravat. My linen, the only remains of former times, being of the finest 
quality, caused him a sort of hesitation fora moment: but at length he 
began to cut off the collar. 

‘* At this dreadful precaution, and the sensation of the steel touching my 
neck, a tremor passed over me, and a stifled groan escaped ; the man’s hand 
trembled. 

** ¢ Sir,’ said he, ‘ I beg your pardon, I fear I’ve hurt you.’ 

““The people shouted louder in the street. The tall red-faced man 
offered a handkerchief, steeped in vinegar, for me to inhale. 

“*« Thank you,’ said I, to him, in the firmest tone I could summon, ‘ it 
is needless ; I am recovered.’ 

‘Then one of the men stooped down and fastened a small cord to my 
ankles, which restricted my steps ; and this was again tied to the cord around 
my wrists ; finally the tall man threw my jacket over my shoulders, and 
tied the sleeves in front. All was now completed. 

“ Then the Priest drew near with his Crucifix. 

** * Come, my son,’ said he,” 


A few sentences more and we shut this highly wrought story ; our 
last extract implying a lesson which tells aptly :— 
VoL. 11, (1840.) No, I. T 
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** He goes well to it!’ said a woman beside the gendarmes. 

** This atrocious commendation gave me courage. The Priest took his 
seat beside me. They had placed me on the hindmost seat, my back to- 
wards the horse. I shuddered at this last attention. There is a mixture of 
humanity in it. ; 

**T wished to look around me; gendarmes before and behind: then 
crowd! crowd! crowd! A sea of heads in the street. The officer gave 
the word, and the procession moved on, as if pushed forward by a yell from 
the populace. 

** * Hats off! hats off!’ cried a thousand voices together, as if for the 
King. Then I laughed horribly also myself, and said to the Priest, ‘ Their 
hats, —— my head.’ | 

**We passed a street which was full of public-houses, in which the win- 
dows were filled with spectators, seeming to enjoy their good places, par- 
ticularly the women. 

“There were also people letting out tables, chairs, and carts: and these 
dealers in human life shouted out, ‘ Who wishes for places ?’ 

** A strange rage seized me against these wretches, and I longed to shout 
out to them, ‘ Do you wish for mine ?’ 

“The procession still advanced. At each step, the crowd in the rear 
dispersed ; and I saw, with my wandering eyes, that they collected again 
farther on, to have another view. I know not how it was, that, notwith- 
standing the fog, and the small white rain which crossed the air like gossa- 
mer, nothing which passed around escaped me, every detail brought its 
torture: words fail to convey my emotions. My great dread was lest I 
should faint. Last vanity! Then I endeavoured to confuse myself into 
being blind and deaf to all, except to the Priest, whose words | scarcely 
heard amidst the tumult. 1 took the Crucifix and kissed it. 

** * Have mercy on me,’ said I, ‘Oh! my God!’ 

** And I strove to engross myself with this thought. 

** But every shake of the cart disturbed me; and then I became exces- 
sively chilled, as the rain had penetrated my clothes, and my head was bare. 

** * Are you trembling with cold, my son?’ demanded the Priest. 

*** Yes,’ answered I. ‘ Alas! not only from cold.’ 

** My eyes read mechanically the signs over the shops. 

“Once I felt a painful curiosity to look round on that which we were 
approaching. 

** Tt was the last mental bravado, and the body would not aid it; for my 
neck remained paralyzed, and I could not turn it. 

‘And the cart went on—on. The shops passed away; the signs suc- 
ceeded each other, written, painted, gilt ; and the populace laughed, while 
they tramped through the mud,—and I yielded my mind, as persons do in 
sleeping. Suddenly this series of shops ended as we turned into the square ; 
the voice of the mob became still more loud, yelling, and joyous; the cart 
stopped suddenly, and I had nearly fallen on my face. The Priest held me 
up. 

*** Courage !’ murmured he. 

“They next brought a ladder to the back of the cart. I leaned on the 
arm of the Priest and descended. I made one step, and turned round to 
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advance another; but I had not the power: beyond the lamp I saw some- 
thing startling— ... 
‘Oh! it was THE Reatity!” 


Victor Hugo concludes the volume in these words: ‘* The Cross 
shall displace the Gibbet.” 

The doubts which we expressed at the beginning of this article, 
relative to the expediency and safety of an early abolition of capital 
punishments altogether, would vanish, provided what even Victor 
Hugo recommends as necessary were deliberately and consistently 
followed up; viz., that there should be no complete measure of the 
kind, without “ every precaution, every experiment, every sugges- 
tion of prudence” being adopted, time being ‘‘ a great ingredient 
requisite to make such a work complete.” 

One sentence more, and it seems to contain a significant circum- 
stance. Sir P. H. Fleetwood’s Dedication of the volume, which is 
to “The Queen’s Most Gracious Majesty,” has been by permis- 
sion; implying, as the Hon. Member conceives, “ a confidence in 
the probable nature of the work.” What of clemency do our 
readers augur from the *‘ Permission ?” 





Art. XI.—Etudes d'Histoire et de Philosophie. Par. E. Lermt- 
nikR, Professeur de L’Histoire Generale des Legislations Comparées 
au College de France. 2 vols. 12mo. Bruxelles edit. Louis Hau» 


man et Cie. 


On the 20th of October, 1776, John de Muller wrote thus to his 
friend Bonstetten :—‘*I feel an inclination to write in the same 
manner as Bacon and Leibnitz. ‘They did not waste whole years 
in collecting and digesting all that had ever been said apon a 
science for the purpose of building up a system with difficulty; but 
they spread the rays of their intellect upon several branches of 
human knowledge. Everywhere did they make luminous observa- 
tions—everywhere did they open new perspectives—and everywhere 
did they lay the foundation for whole edifices of speculation and 
contemplation, for agesto come. That was also the ancient system 
of writing. ‘The half of Plutarch—half of Xenophon—and half 
of Cicero, all consisted in treatises of this kind. They did not 
write in folios. Aristotle, the most fertile writer of antiquity, has 
left four behind him:—but they are composed of short essays. 
Many similar examples might be found in the history of the middle 
ages.” 

It is not therefore necessary to apologise for the publication of 
short pieces, Aleine schriften, as the Germans say: the gravity of 
the foundation is the principal object to be considered. The 
choice of form and shape is left to the artist and to the writer, 
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whose duty consists in discerning, in the midst of those circum- 
stances which press upon them, which are the most happy issues for 
their ideas. It is occasionally necessary to descend with firmness 
into the arena of polemics ; occasionally is it necessary to bestow 
upon sentiment a synthethic consistency, and a calm appearance, 
and to submit it to consideration with a confidence which neither 
circumstances nor time may destroy. 

The individuality—the life—the rights of a man consist in the 
way in which he speaks and writes: the right of society begins 
with the judgment of the elementary principle. What does such a 
man require? what does he say? will he instruct and console me? 
or will he cast me down and corrupt me? Shall I be benefited by 
his advice ? or is his language like the perfidious lyre which the vie- 
torious Persians placed in the hands of the Lydians whom they were 
desirous of enervating. 

The world does not require to be flattered—but it must be 
understood : and it is upon that understanding that men and na- 
tions exist. 

If humanity were without passions—if it were unaware of the 
empire of exterior influence—it would only have to furnish a direct 
evolution, and it would not be so difficult to recognise the law of that 
simple but invariable power. 

But if, on the other hand, it only possessed sensible instincts and 
affections—opinion, and not practice—it would be useless to seek 
for the Jaws of its adventures and its accidents. 

Humanity, (this word, used in English, seems almost to be one 
of our own coining,—but the reader will doubtless understand the 
sense in which it is used),—humanity neither possesses the uni- 
form course of a star, nor the phantasies of a child: it has passions 
—but also ideas ;—it is given up to the whirlwind of its affections 
and of the powers which assail it ; bat it also recognises the laws 
of logic and of thought. 

They, who only see in human affairs the sport of exterior circum- 
stances, necessarily fall into scepticism ; history reduces them to 
despair, or diverts them according to their humour; but it can 
neither convince them, nor exalt them, nor sustain them. 

Those who, on the contrary, are only preoccupied by necessary 
law and who seek, as it were, to divine upon a sudden the whole se- 
cret mechanism which controls and regulates society, place them- 
selves at variance with the past; because they think that up to 
their own time, humanity has been grossly deceived; and for them, 
history becomes an untruth—a scandalous libel—a folly ! 

The social idealism, which we conceive, avoids those two contra- 
dictions : on its one side it recognises in human affairs the presence 


of a divine necessity; and, on the other, it does not confound geo- 
metrical truth with moral truth. 
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That ridiculous opinion, which expelled from history all general 
laws, does not now require refutation ; but the confusion of geometri- 
cal truth and moral truth is more dangerous, because it falsifies and 
perverts all noble efforts. 

In the geometrical order everything is demonstrated, because 
everything is calculated and measured; and science produces a 
rectitude which carries its own demonstration along with it. 

In the moral order the mind conceives, believes, and thinks ; and 
science produces a certitude, which, in order to exist, must not sur- 
pass either faith or hope. 

If you apply the exigencies of geometrical order to moral order, 

you destroy it altogether, and you will doubt all, because you will 
be involved in the incapacity of affirming anything mathemati- 
cally. 
That man is a sceptic with regard to nature, and in respect to the 
grandeur of humanity, who only accords the name of truth to those 
things which are plainly demonstrated; and which admit the appli- 
cation of cubic rules of measurement. Humanity itself protests 
by its own actions against this opinion, because it does not exist 
solely upon the powers of reasoning and demonstration : it also de- 
pends for life upon intellect and faith. 

The union of intellect and faith constitutes those great meta- 
physical and religious systems, which, from time to time, have 
served to support the destinies of the human race, Conception, 
divination, desire, and faith, all unite to form that moral truth 
which nourishes the human race. 

To say that idealism is divested of mathematical certitude, is to 
make a statement altogether devoid of scientific basis. Religion 
and philosophy are beyond the logical formules by which we enume- 
rate and measure things. 

The intelligence of the human race, whose law is unity, and which 
in its essence is equal to that of the divinity, developes itself through 
all times and ages ; and the mode of this development is logical and 
impassioned, unequal and necessary. The human intellect is com- 
plete in each century and in al] nations: only, amongst its adap- 
tations some may be relatively superior or inferior in a point of time 
or of space. But the ensemble du travail humain (as Lerminier very 
properly denominates it) perfects itself beneath the influence of a 
necessary law of progress and of triumph: humanity does not verge 
to a state of nothingness, but towards one of glory. We are at- 
tached to history because it presents us witha faithful picture of 
the misfortunes and vices of man, and of his prosperity and gran- 
deur, because the comedy always terminates by becoming heroic, and 
because the action, however complicated it may be in consequence 
of bad instincts and evil passions, invariably leaves a moral at its 
end. We are devoted to the cause of idealism aud philosophy, be- 
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cause we believe in the unity of the human powers of thought, 
whether it be denominated religion or metaphysics—whether it 
develop itself in Memphis or in Judea, at Alexandria or Athens, at 
Berlin or at Paris. Unity in the point of departure and in the wind- 
ing up, a Jaborious and impassioned variety in the course which 
separates and will again unite the two ends,—this is our most firm 
belief ; and we may say with the Evangelist in the isle of Patmos: 
Ut omnes unum sint. 

These convictions animate those studies of history and of philo- 
sophy. In order to disseminate their principles with the greater 
facility, Lerminier has selecied those forms and opportunities which 
seemed to him to be the most happy. 

Should an illustrious member of the clergy raise the cry of inde- 
pendence and liberty, we should felicitate him upon the boldness of 
his spirit, in the name of the new impulse given to the affairs of 
man. An examination into a posthumous work by Benjamin Con- 
stant would enable us to record our ideas relative to the progress 
from polytheism to Christianity. ‘The morale of Jeremy Bentham 
leads us to anticipate a future condition of society, in which rights, 
happiness, and immortality shall be egual truths. The publication 
of a new French popular Encyclopedia might induce us to trace the 
theory of the sovereignty of the people and of the human intellect. 
The attachment which we profess to history is demonstrated, on 
the part of M. Lerminier, by the care with which he has separately 
considered Herodotus, the historian of traditions,—Thucydides, 
the grave historian par excellence,—Sallust, the historian of politi- 
cal parties and factions,—and ‘Tacitus, the historian who unites the 
ancient and the modern world. 

The plan of M. Lerminier, in the two volumes under notice, has 
been to sketch in a short space a synthetic review of the history of 
the human race. He has touched upon the parallel development of 
the faith and the intellect, the religion and the philosophy of 
humanity. ‘Throughout the entire work, there reigns a piety full of 
the most sanguine hope in respect to its ideas. Lverything seems 
to induce us to study history with unwearied zeal, and to exer- 
cise the powers of our intellect to the utmost of our ability. Was 
it for no other purpose that we have been introduced into this cen- 
tury? If it be so, we can say with the ancient Stoics, that “ the 
Gods have made a more perfect being than they originally intended, 
and that they executed more than they undertook.” 

In philosophical and literary order, Rousseau is probably the 
only man whose genius was developed at the instigation of an 
academy. In laying down this question,—* Whether the restora- 
tion of the sciences and arts has contributed to purify the manners 
of the human race,”—-and then that ever memorable one, “ What 
is the origin of the inequality amongst men, and whether it be aus 
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thorised by a natural law,”—the academicians of Dijon offered an 
impulse, without being aware of the fact, to a great mind. These 
coincidences are exceedingly rare. ‘Those men, who are called by 
their energies to a powerful eminence, usually mark out their own 
course: they themselves trace it, and limit it the better to supply it 
with the wealth which they themselves create: when once they are 
engaged in their pursuits, they only remember the aim which they 
have proposed for themselves ; they do not yield to the invitations 
by which they might be tempted to deviate from their beaten 
path: vainly are objects calculated to divert their attention, scattere 
ed upon their path,—they remain faithful to the engagements 
entered into with themselves. We confess that we somewhat mis- 
trust those writers who are made by following the programma of an 
academy or learned society: that readiness to write upon given 
subjects, manifests a nature more complaisant than powerful. 

We have been led into these reflections by the two volumes now 
before us; and we candidly confess that two more instructive ones, 
of a similar kind, it has never been our good fortune to meet with. 
We showed on a former occasion that works of this nature are now . 
particularly scarce in England, and that France has alone the 
honour of issuing volumes at the present day, which treat upon 
those serious subjects that induce men to think of themselves and 
of the circumstances of which they are the creatures. The Acade- 
mie F'rangaise ranks more talent amongst its members than any 
other learned institution or society in the world; and well may 
Lord Brougham be proud of belonging to that body of literati. 

M. Lerminier, in the two volumes under notice, treats of many 
interesting subjects ; amongst which, is an essay upon the ‘‘ influ- 
ence of morals upon the laws, and of the laws upon morals.” ‘This 
subject he handles with considerable tact and ability, and lays 
down the following programme which was published by the Acade- 
mie Francaise, from which institution emanated the thesis :— 


“7. WHat AREMORALS ? 
“‘ Analyse the spontaneous instincts of man and of whole societies or 


communities. 
‘“‘ At what epoch in the general history of the world, did morals rule 


without laws ? 

‘‘ At what epoch in the history of all people did morals rule without laws ? 

‘* At what epoch did morals occupy the place of revealed laws and of all 
scripture ? 

‘*At what epoch did morals become connected with short but written 
laws, and occupy the place of more numerous and elaborate codes ? 

“What is the traditional character of morals ? 

‘In what do they excel? 

“To what extent are they original or innate ? 

‘* To what extent are they subject to the external influences of nature ? 
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‘ Tf abandoned to themselves, do they decide the destinies of all societies? 
** What is the extent of individual liberty ? 

‘Give an idea of society. 

** What is the natural transition to pass to the idea of laws? 


“TJ. Wuart Is THE Law ? 

** Analyse the characteristics of the laws. 

** Detail the successive modifications through which the conscience of 
society passes. 

** Consider the exclusively superstitious disposition of faith and of sym- 
bolic religion. 

** Consider the aristocratic institutions of society. 

** Consider that dawn of a more general spirit and of a consciousness of 
more general interests, in consequence of the reclamations of a majority ; 
together with the struggles between the theocratico-aristocratic situation and 
the trino-democratic one. 

‘* Consider the increase of ideas relative to the necessity of a more gene- 
ral, and more humane system of liberty. 

A “ate 

‘a Clarletianity i.e. the equality of the human mind. 

‘‘ Philosophy—i. e. the equality of the human understanding in its essence. 

** Consider the question of revelation. 

‘The question of education for the human race. 

‘* Of Legislators. 

** Of a deity speaking by the lips of a preacher. 

‘‘The preacher becoming aristocratic. 

“The minority entering into arrangements with the majority. 


** TIT. RELATIONS SUBSISTING BETWEEN LAWS AND MORALS. 

“‘ Of their reciprocal action amongst certain people, whose history is 
marked with original characters. 

‘* Relations of morals with theocratical legislation. 

** Relations of morals with aristocratical legislation. 

** Relations of morals with the different developments of democratical 
legislation. 

‘** General characteristics of ancient civilisation. 

** Origin of modern society. 

** Of the reciprocal action of laws and manners in the general history of 
the world. 

‘Of the reciprocal action of laws and manners in costume, philosophical 
reasonings, tradition, and writing. 

** Consider the question of law-making. 

** What is the social duty of science ?”’ 


Such was the programme of a thesis put forth by the Academie 
Frangaise ; and several learned men took up their pens to discuss 
the subject. A reward of ten thousand francs, besides certain 
honorary remunerations, was held out as an inducement to labour ; 
and a gentleman, who bore the very appropriate name of M. Mat- 
ter, gained the prize, His work was crowned with the fullest suc- 
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cess; and a perspicuous and impartial review of this grand book 
forms the subject of M. Lerminier’s first paper. He discusses the 
thesis with calmness, and with the ability of a man who is perfectly 
conversant with the theme of his essay. He endeavours to show 
that the question was not adapted to become an academical proposi- 
tion ; and that is the only statement put forth by him, relative to 
M. Matter’s book, with which we disagree. Lerminier thinks that 
all subjects propounded by the Academy should be purely histori- 
cal: this arrangement would however render that learned body too 
exclusive in its principles, and would invalidate the general utilit 
to science and learning for which the society is famed. We must 
however quote one paragraph from M. Lerminier’s eulogy upon 
history—a paragraph which struck us with its truth and its subli- 
mity :— 


‘‘ When we plunge into the past—when we see it—when we drag it, 
living, from the bosom of monuments, texts, commentaries, and libraries,— 
we cannot explain the enthusiasm which seizes upon our souls: the vivid 
lights of the intellect become changed intoa sensibility which render us im- 
passioned, and possesses while it enlightens us. Itis not then the past only 
which we see,—it is also the future that is opened to our comprehension: 
the understanding of that which is no more is enlarged and recompensed by 
the presentiment of that which as yet exists not. History is the monu- 
mental record of human ideas. But of what use would be those ideas,—of 
what utility those thoughts which flit through the brain of man as an eagle 
traverses the heavens, if they were not to fall upon the earth, and if to 
those ideas and thoughts the government of the world had not been fatally 
consigned ?” 


From his review of M. Matter’s work on the Influence des 
Meeurs sur les Lois et des Lois sur les Moeurs, M. Lerminier 
proceeds to consider the writings of Benjamin Constant, Buchez, 
Tacitus, Jeremy Bentham, Thucydides, and Sallust. The French 
writer seems to understand Bentham-as if he were judging of one 
who wrote in his own language: he comprehends our great commen- 
tator upon laws and government in his double capacity of innova- 
tor and utilitarian ; and he reviews his books and his systems with 
the skill of a judicious critic, and the ardour of an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer. 

In the second volume there is an excellent paper entitled Des 
Legislations Comparées, which should be read by all political specu- 
lators with the greatest attention. The human race has succes- 
sively been occupied with four principal ideas which have each, at a 
determined epoch, exercised their influence over the others, and con- 
Strained them to turn around the one that was for the moment pre- 
dominant, as if they were all tributary satellites: the human race 
has endeavoured to represent, by turns, in its various institutions, 
God, political unity, moral superiority, and the people. 
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TuHeocracy . . . . + + God. 

Monarcuy ... . . . Political Unity 
Aristocracy. . . . « + Moral Superiority. 
Democracy . . . . . + The People. 


By the aid of history, we are enabled to determine the essential 
principles of human society, not only from the lessons of the past, 
but from our knowledge of man, our acquaintance with the present 
age, and the presentiment of the future : we can even imagine how 
society is penetrated by thought, and what are the conditions of the 
government of human affairs by the intelligence—a government 
which M. Lerminier qualifies by a new term,—neocracy. ill sys- 
tems of legislation are briefly considered in the article to which we 
are now referring ; and the four predominant ideas of man relative 
to his systems of government, and which we have categorised above, 
have been studied by this talented essayist. 

We must however here take leave of his two very clever volumes, 
with a regret that we are not enabled to devote more space to them 
in this Review. It would be a pleasing task to notice such works 
in our own Janguage; but we repeat our former assertion—and we 
do so with sorrow—that English literature is now principally de- 
voted to trashy novels and works of fiction, which are written to 
satisfy a depraved taste. 





Art. XII. 
1. Narrative of a Whaling Voyage round the Globe from the Year 1833 to 
1836. By F. D. Bennett, Ese. 2 Vols. London: Bentley. 
2. Some Account of the Falkland Islands, from a Six Months’ Residence in 
1838 and 1839. By L. B. Mackinnon, R.N. London: Baily andCo. 


Mr. BENNETT is a surgeon, who chose the opportunities which a 
South Sea Whaler afforded, for visiting a great number and variety 
of the most remote regions of the globe. Such means of circum- 
navigation as the sperm whale fishing-vessels offer, we should 
imagine, to be amongst the most unpleasant that maritime com- 
merce has yet presented: were it merely on account of the stench, 
in hot climates, arising from the boiling for oil and the nature of the 
cargo, whenever the venture is lucky. But on the other hand, few, 
or perhaps no other surt of maritime enterprise, can yield, at so 
cheap a rate, equal scope for the indulgence of what our author 
appears to possess in no ordinary degree, viz. a high enthusiasm in 
the walks of Natural History, improved and sustained by a supe- 
tior share of scientific discrimination. 

Averaging from two to three years, we believe, is the period which 
one whaling voyage to the South Seas will take; the Tuscan, the 
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craft which carried Mr. Bennett, having taken not only a fair allow- 
ance of time, but extended and varied its course according to the 
amplest fashion of such voyagers. ‘lhe outward bound line of pro- 
cedure was by Cape Horn, the homeward by the Cape of Good 
Hope. ‘The Polynesian groups of islands were the places that chiefly 
came under the observation of Mr. Bennett; for the surrounding 
and adjacent seas were the principal fishing grounds traversed by 
the Tuscan, although he was enabled torecord some notices of Cali- 
fornia, of the Indian Archipelago, &c. Polynesia, however, was 
the grand field of his experience, the particulars of which are deeply 
interesting as well as valuable; seeing that these are not merely 
amongst the most recent reliable accounts that have been received, 
but because the opportunities, the impartial tone, and the amount of 
information, in the present instance, have been seldom equalled by 
missionaries or others. We are, in short, made to perceive both 
the actual and existing, although transition state of the people of 
many of the islands, and are also led to take a pretty clear and encou- 
raging view of the future. In fact, parts of these volumes ought 
to be read in connexion with the one by Mr. John Campbell pre- 
viously reviewed ; not merely in the way of corroborative or quali- 
fying pictures, but as exponents. As already hinted, our author’s 
contributions to the domain of natural history are diversified and 
taken from quarters not often investigated by equally competent 
authority ; such as of the Sperm Whale, physiologically and anato- 
mically. The methods of fishing for this monster of the deep are 
narrated with uncommon spirit and graphic truth ; while, as regards 
the trade and the traders there is the testimony of a man of a sound 
and an inquisitive turn of mind that must render his report useful. 

Of the multitudes of groups of islands which are scattered through- 
out the South Seas, several of them have a special claim upon Bri- 
tish curiosity, independent of the interest that must ever attend the 
condition of uncivilized tribes. Need we do more than allude to the 
spots rendered memorable by Captain Cook’s voyages ?—to 
Otaheite ?—to the localities wherever the heralds of Christianity 
have planted themselves? ‘The Society and Sandwich Islands are 
likewise among the clusters to which our author’s visits reached ; 
and in these places there is abundance of subjects and past events 
calculated to engage the reader’s anxious thoughts. The coral 
formations alone become in Mr. Bennett’s pages themes of extra- 
ordinary interest ; the mind naturally comparing the past with the 
future physical features of numbers of them,—not to think of the 
human families that inhabit, or are destined to inhabit, spots but 
yet partially constructed and extended. We quote descriptions of 
some of the coral wonders :-— 


‘Few natural objects are so well calculated to excite wonder in the hu- 
man mind as the coral constructions in all their Protean forms, that sur- 
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round the greater number of Polynesian islands, and which demonstrate go 
perfectly the power of nature to effect her vast designs through apparently 
feeble and inefficient agents. It requires, indeed, an intimate acquaintance 
with the habits of the lithophites, and ocular proof of their labours, to 
credit what stupendous submarine reefs, and islands many miles in compass, 
are indebted, for at least their entire visible structure, to the secretory 
economy of these tiny architects. 

“In such examples Raiatéa is not deficient. On the contrary, she is 
indebted fora large share of her natural beauties, as well as commercial advan- 
tages, to the coral fabrics which surround her shores. These chiefly obtain 
in the form of reefs ; of which the nature and use may be best understood by 
considering them under their natural divisions of a barrier and a shore reef. 
The former encircles the island, as a break-water or sea-wall, at the dis- 
tance of one and a half or two miles from the land ; presenting a precipitous 
face to the ocean, to receive the assault of its billows, but encroaching in a 
superficial and capricious manner upon the lagoon water it encloses, The 
short-reef is continuous with the land around the entire coast, and stretches 
into the sea to a variable, but usually to a very considerable distance. Its 
greater portion is covered with shallow water, which in many parts does 
not exceed, and is often less than a foot in depth; its outer margin shelves 
irregularly, and terminates abruptly in a deep channel of blue water. This 
channel (which is also continued round the island) furnishes a natural divi- 
sion between the two principal reefs, as well as a convenient passage for na- 
vigation. Coral islets, shoals, or whatever other form the madreporic rock 
may assume, can be distinctly traced to one or the other of these apparently 
distinct reefs, but never occur as the productions of both conjointly. 

‘* The outer or barrier reef resembles a wall no less in its structure than 
in its office : unlike the friakle and arborescent material we commonly asso- 
ciate with the name of coral, the rock of which it is composed is hard, com- 
pact, and amorphous, bearing much resemblance to a very firm cement ; and 
it is only on its shoals, extending towards the land, that we notice the ele- 
gant form of the tree-coral, contrasting so strongly with the rocky and unor- 
namental structure on which it is planted, as to justify a doubt if both are 
constructed by the same animals. The summit of this reef is flat, several 
yards in breadth, but little raised above the level of the sea, and washed by 
a heavy surf, which breaks against its sea-aspect, courses over its level sur- 
face, and falls gently, and as it were by a line of cascades, into the placid 
basin on the opposite side. At ebb tide, when the surf is less in amount, this 
reef is partly dry and accessible; but when the tide is high, or the weather 
tempestuous, the sea, raised into lofty and magnificent arches, beats over the 
rocky barrier with terrific grandeur, and with a rolling or thundering 
sound, which may be heard, on a tranquil night, the distance of several 
miles. To persons unaccustomed to such scenes, nothing is more deeply 
and agreeably impressive than the view of a majestic surf thus lashing the 
coast of an island opposed to the play of a mighty ocean ; although it is in- 
comprehensible or revolting to a sailor to hear beauty associated with a scene 
which only conveys to his mind anxious and unpleasant reflections.” 


A curious feature in the construction of the barrier-reefs of the 
coral islands is the occasional apertures in the fabric, and which are 
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often of sufficient breadth and depth of water to permit ships to 
sail through them with safety, so as to escape from the heavily- 
rolling sea and gain the calmness of a lagoon. The following 
account will convey a clear idea’of,the sort of harbours thus reached 
and of some of the beauties of the scene that may open to the 
sailor's gaze :— 


“On approaching the land, we found that the barrier-reef which encircles 
it afforded but one narrow entrance ; and even this was occupied by power- 
ful and rapid rollers, which were anything but inviting. A canoe, fishing 
in the offing, enabled us to obtain a pilot; when, taking advantage of a 
tranquil interval, we pushed through the swell, and passed by an abrupt 
transition into the vast expanse of lagoon water that intervenes between the 
reef and the main land. 

‘It is impossible to imagine a scene more perfectly beautiful than the 
one presented to our views as we glided through this placid sea, and to- 
wards the land, which rose towering, rocky, and isolated, at the distance of 
about three miles ahead of us. On every side a broad sheet of water, map- 
ped out in various hues corresponding with its depth, contrasted strongly 
with the turbulence of the ocean outside the reef; while the bosom of the 
lagoon was strewn with many coral islets, level, circular, and often of great 
extent ;-their shores girded by a sandy beach of dazzling whiteness, and 
their soil covered with cocoa-nut palms, Pandanus and Casuarina trees, as 
well as with a short and verdant pasturage unencumbered by any other 
underwood than a few bushes of Cape jessamine. Here and there a solitary 
hut appeared amidst the foliage of these motus ; and some small goats (pro- 
bably left here by a ship) ceased to browse on our approach, and followed the 
boats along the beach, bleating forth a plaintive recognition. The serenity 
of the morning, and the sweet odour of Pandanus flowers, combined to 
increase the attractions of this enchanting spot, and to convey to us an 
impression on which memory yet dwells with extreme pleasure.” 


Mr. Bennett tells us that the shore-reef is chiefly composed of 
the black coral, though the tree-coral is also abundant upon it, as 
well as extensive beds of sand. In many parts where the water is 
deep, it presents a submarine picture of extreme beauty ; extensive 
coral groves, planted in beds of smooth and white sand, and ming- 
ling hues of pink, blue, white, and yellow, appear through the trans- 
parent sea; numerous small fish, of brilliant colours, gliding over 
the sands, threading the labyrinths of the coral branches, or, when 
alarmed, darting rapidly for shelter into the recesses of the stony 
thickets; the whole affording an almost kaleidoscope effect. 

Other marvels characterize coral formations besides those of the 


submarine scene of enchantment just noticed, or the fully grown 
islands :— 


‘There is no feature in the scenery of this coast that strikes the Euro- 
pean observer as more novel and lovely than the verdant islets, or motus, 
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which strew the expanse of smooth sea between the barricr-reef and the 
main land. They are composed entirely of coral ; are raised scarcely three 
feet above the level of the surrounding water ; and appear to be peculiar to 
the barrier-reef. They are most usually based upon the shoals which con- 
stitute the lateral boundaries of the reef apertures. It is probable that they 
are formed from mature coral shoals, which, after they had been raised to 
the surface of the sea, had caused the water to recede from their centre by 
the increase and elevation of their circumference ; the near approach to a 
circular form they invariably present, being in favour of this supposition. 

** A motu may occasionally be seen in an incipient state; a shoal with 
little depth of water, projecting but a few superficial feet of its centre above 
the sea, rocky, and covered with two or three stunted bushes struggling for 
existence, affording a structure intermediate to an inundated shoal and a 
complete islet. ‘The more extensive and ornamental motus possess some 
rich vegetable mould, covered with brushwood, or with cocoa-nut and other 
litoral trees. They are destitute of fresh water; and none of them are 
inhabited, excepting by occasional visiters from the main-land, who repair 
hither for the benefit of the purer sea air when suffering from sickness.” 


When one thinks of these coral formations, of the infancy of the 
reefs, or as they begin to shoot up abovethe raging ocean,—of their 
gradual growth, till they become the resting places of birds, and the 
expanses for the vegetation of the tropics,—of the interval that 
occurs ere they have aregular supply of fresh water,—of those more 
complete developments, when the face of an island presents the 
varieties of hill and dale and all the attractions of a finely diversi- 
fied landscape, so as to be chosen by man for a habitation, the won- 
drous processes of creation are at once brought home to one’s 
imagination, where apparently the most simple and inadequate 
means work to the accomplishment of magnificent ends. It is man, 
however, his development and destinies, that confer upon these coral 
countries the most arresting of all earthly distinctions. There he 
may be seen as untamed as the South is bland,—as indolent as the 
sea and land are teeming with life, animal and vegetable. But yet 
he is not beyond the reach of civilization, or incapable of appre- 
ciating the ameliorating effects and the abundant supplies which 
commerce begets; neither is he proof against the influences of Chris- 
tianity, even although he may not perceive the excellence of its 
truths, or set a high price upon its promises. 

It is with much pleasure that we find Mr. Bennett bearing testi- 
mony favourable to the services of the missionaries ; although in 
regard to true and actual conversion his discriminating observation 
has not furnished a picture equal to what many of the sanguine 
philanthropists of ingland have framed. Still it will be unequivo- 
cally gathered from his pages that whatever civilization has pene- 
trated the South Sea Islands, the champions of the Cross have been 
the main instruments. He sees faults in some of their usual mea- 
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sures or occupations ; neither does he conceive that the religion of 
the Bible has gone much further than to affect the forms of worship. 
He is sceptical in regard to the spiritual conquests as yet laid claim 
to. But on the other hand he appears to regard the ground gained 
as being likely to yield the best fruits in another generation ; while, 
even already, wherever a Missionary’s residence is to be descried in 
approaching an island, there you may safely anchor and land ; the 
inhabitants are sure to be much improved and humanized: the 
European is sure to be benefitted by the effects of the general 
amelioration. 

It would, however, occupy much more of our space than can 
fairly be afforded to Missionary exertions, seeing the extent to 
which we have in the present number allowed the subject to engage 
us, were we to do more than merely refer in the very general way 
done to the testimony and views of Mr. Bennett. We must also 
avoid glancing at any of his details illustrative of the industry or 
the amusements of the people in some of those islands, where con- 
siderable progress has taken place in the work of civilization, in 
order that a passage or two bearing upon the Sperm Whale, and 
the method of capturing this mighty, and often fierce as well as 
cunning inhabitant of the deep, nay be quoted. Its comparative 
activity, its gambols and habits, are thus sketched :-— 


“ Notwithstanding its unwieldy bulk, this whale is not deficient in ac- 
tivity. When first pierced by the harpoon, it will tow the attached boat at 
the rate pf more than fifteen miles an hour; but this velocity of motion is 
the effect of extreme excitement, and does not continue long. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances of alarm, as when conscious of being pursued by enemies, 
its speed averages about eight or ten miles an hour. Whale-boats propelled 
by both sails and oars, and a ship having the advantage of a strong breeze, 
will often succeed in overtaking the whales they pursue, or, by their near 
approach, compel them to seek refuge in the deep. When swimming 
rapidly, the Cachalot moves with an easy, regular, and majestic pace, the 
head being much raised above the surface of the sea, and a portion of the 
back being occasionally exhibited, in the action of leaping. The individuals 
composing a retreating party will sometimes move in lines, like a troop of 
horse, and exert their peculiar leaping movements, descend, rise, and often 
even spout simultaneously. 

“A large party of cachalots gambling on the surface of the ocean is one 
of the most curious and imposing spectacles a whaling voyage affords; the 
huge size and uncouth agility of the monsters exhibiting a strange com- 
bination of the grand and ridiculous. On such occasions, it is not unusual 
to observe a whale of the largest size leap from the water with the activity 
of a salmon, display the entire of his gigantic frame suspended at the height 
of several feet in the air, and again plunge into the sea with a helpless and 
tremendous fall, which causes the surrounding water to shoot up in broad 
and lofty columns capped with foam ; whilst others of the school leap, or 
‘breach,’ in a less degree, sportively brandish their broad and fan-shaped 
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flukes in the air, or protrude their heads perpendicularly above the waves 
like columns of black rock.” ’ 


It is a perilous business that of the harpooner and of the boats’ 
crews who attack the Sperm Whale. It must also be extraordinari] 
exciting, and in some respects a magnificent contest, were it but for 
the extreme danger, the appalling incidents attending it, and the scale 
upon which the game is conducted. But yet how unavailing is the 
strength of the monster, the expanse and depth of the ocean before 
and under him, whither it might be deemed he could instantly bid 
defiance to every pursuer, when compared with the ingenuity and the 
pertinacity of man!— 


** When a boat has approached a whale within a reasonable distance, the 
harpooner quits his oar and stands in the bow with the harpoon in his hand, 
until the exertions of the rest of the crew bave advanced the boat sufficiently 
close, and in a favourable position to strike. The first harpoon is then 
darted, and pierces the body of the whale ; the second almost instantaneously 
follows, with equal success, and the effects become visible at a great distance, 
as the wounded monster plunges convulsively, casting its flukes high in the 
air, and raising clouds of foam and lofty columns of water, which obscure and 
threaten to overwhelm the attacking party. After this first display of sur- 
prise and agony, the whale sets off with great swiftness along the surface of 
the water, drawing after it the attached boat ; the line being secured around 
the loggerhead, her oars apeak and bristling from either side, and her bow 
raised high above the level of the sea and enveloped in spray ; whilst the 
water displaced by the velocity of her motion, rises on each side of the de- 
pressed stern considerably above the level of the gunwale, threatening an 
inundation which she appears only to evade by her speed. 

** About this time, the officer in command resigns the steer-oar to the_ 
harpooner, and takes his station in the bow of the boat, where, armed with 
the lance, he avails himself of every opportunity to haul up close to the whale 
and dart his weapon into its body. 

** Finding flight in the horizontal direction insufficient for escape, the 
whale endeavours to elude his pursuers by ‘ soundings’ or descending per- 
pendicularly to a great depth; but this attempt is equally ineffectual with 
the first ; and after a short interval] he re-appears on the surface, the boat 
again approaches, and the attack with the lance is renewed, until exhausted 
by loss of blood and his strenuous endeavours to escape, the animal becomes 
perceptibly more feeble in his movements, the sea for some distance around 
is crimsoned with his blood, and the spout, (also mingled with blood,) as it 
rises at each aspiration, is scattered conspicuously in the air, like shreads of 
scarlet cloth. After the slow pace of the whale, and his general air of 
languor, as well as the jets of dark blood cast from his spiracle, scarce higher 
than the crests of the waves, would lead to the idea that his efforts are at an 
end, he again draws the attached boat rapidly over the water, and the con- 
test appears to be renewed ; but this is merely the last struggle of the dying 
cachalot, or, as it is termed, ‘ the flurry,’ and hurrying about, beating the 
waves with his tail, the creature takes a circuitous rather than a direct 
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course, then turns on his side, his ‘lower jaw falls, and the ‘ monarch of the 
flood’ ficats a lifeless mass, over which the waves beat with a low and con- 
fused surf.” 


But every attack is not successful ; and the accidents that some- 
times occur to Whalers, are such as might well make the stoutest 
heart quail, and unnerve the arm of him who adventures upon the 
contest, although bred amid the dangers and terrors of the sea. 
Our last extract pictures vividly a scene where human efforts 
and presence of mind were hardly equal to the “ fighting” ca- 
chalot :— 


“ Early in the morning of the 28th, we had sperm whales again in sight, 
and several large shoals were noticed during the day. They were, how- 
ever, equally wary with those we had before seen, and it was not until late 
in the afternoon they could be favourably approached, when each boat har- 
pooned a whale. Three of the boats secured their prizes speedily and 
without accident ; but the fourth had encountered a mischievous or ‘ fight- 
ing’ whale of the most dangerous character. This cachalot, which was a 
young male, had been pierced with two well-planted harpoons ; but instead 
of flying from his enemies, he rather sought to attack them whenever they 
approached him for the purpose of lancing. His first effort was to rush 
against the boat with hishead. Baffled in this by the crew steering clear of 
the contact, he next attempted to crush it with his jaws; when, failing 
through the unaccommodating position of his mouth, he remedied this defect 
with much sagacity in his last and more successful assault : approaching im- 
petuously from ajdistance of about forty yards, he turned upon his back, 
raising his lower jaw to grasp the boat from above ; a lance-wound, how- 
ever, cansed him to close his mouth and resume a natural posture before he 
had obtained his object ; but, continuing to advance, he struck the boat with 
a force that nearly overturned it, and concluded by ayain turning on his 
back and thrusting his lower jaw through the planks. The boat filled with 
water almost immediately, sunk with its gunwale to the level of the sea, and 
was rendered capable of retaining its crew only by the expedient of lashing 
the oars across its sides. The harpoon-line was cut, and the whale made 
off without doing further mischief. The wrecked boat, scarce perceptible 
above the waves, crowded with a half-immersed crew, and with two whifts 
flying as a signal of distress, presented a truly forlorn appearance. The 
ship and disengaged boats bore down to its assistance; and after rescuing 
the crew and stores, took it on board to repair.” 


There are no other grounds for connecting Mr. Bennett’s volumes 
with Mr. Mackinnon’s pamphlet, than what may be discovered in 
the facts and suggestions of the passages we are now about to 
quote. Having alluded to the interest which the Falkland Islands 
created in the middle of the last century, and the political contro- 
versy they excited, Dr. Johnson and Junius having been among the 
combatants who bitterly assailed one another, Mr. M. goes on to 
remark thus :— 
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‘‘ At that time, however, their importance was but trifling; there was no 
commerce with the Pacific; no vessels, except those for the promotion of 
science, or for the purpose of discovery, doubled Cape Horn. The entire 
of Spanish America was hermetically sealed against British commerce, and 
no intercourse whatever was allowed to exist between us and the colonies 
of Spain, Under these circumstances, the value of the Falklands was, 
indeed, much lessened. In regard to the whale fishery, little could be effected, 
the distance being so great, and no friendly port being open along the entire 
line of the coast of South America. »These peculiar difficulties rendered the 
Falkland Islands at that time a settlement only calculated for agricultura 
or hunting purposes, and not in any manner likely to rise into consideration 
or importance. 

** Now, however, this is entirely changed ; the importance of the Falk- 
lands becomes much greater than it was formerly, when they could be of no 
other use than serving as a check on Spain, and a spot whence her vessels 
going round Cape Horn could be intercepted ; and whatever force was kept 

“there, could only be an expence to Great Britain. The state of things is 
now quite different. The Falklands, it is true, can be no longer of any use 
as a thorn in the side of the Spanish possessions in South America, but they 
can be applied to a nobler and more useful purpose: they can serve as har- 
bours of refuge for vessels sailing round Cape Horn; as a station from 
which the whalers and sailing vessels of the South Seas may obtain refresh- 
ments and security; and, moreover, these islands may at the same time 
become a thriving colony, and prove no despicable addition to the British 
empire, in a portion of the globe where we possess no other settlement, and 
which is several thousand miles distant from the nearest British colony. 
Perhaps one of the greatest benefits conferred on our country by the naval 
superiority she possesses, (and which I trustand firmly believe will continue 
for ages to come, notwithstanding the faults found with the service, by those 
who would find fault with anything not in accordance with their interests), 
is, after securing her from the attacks of a foreign foe, to enable her to esta- 
blish flourishing colonies in every quarter of the globe which can be reached 
by her vessels. The spirit of enterprise and colonization for which we are 
so remarkable, may have arisen from our superiority at sea, which superi- 
ority may also, in its turn, have tended to increase our enterprising spirit. 
It is difficult, therefore, for any one not to arrive at the conclusion, that 
these islands may at no distant period become a flourishing colony.” 


After noticing the superiority of the British as colonists, and the 
degree of public interest which our foreign possessions excite in this 
country, together with the amount of capital and enterprise which 
they draw to themselves ; as also that the demands on the Eauro- 
pean continent for British manufactured goods may year after year 
henceforward decrease, our author speculates in the style now to be 
seen :— 


‘* Under these circumstances, in what manner can Great Britain find 2 
vent for the vast amount of manufactured articles, which amount is hourly 
increasing by the improvements in machjnery and power of steam? Her 
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chief resource, and her main dependence, must be on her colonies in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, and on the intercourse both generated and main- 
tained by those colonies or settlements with the nations in their vicinity. 
For this purpose, settlements in various quarters of the globe are most 
essential to our future prosperity. That such is and has been our policy, 
canadmit of little doubt. We see Heligoland in our possession, command- 
ing the entrance to the Baltic, and serving as a dep6t for our produce, that 
may, if required, be poured into the Northern States of Europe. Gibral- 
tar, commanding the entrance of the Mediterranean in the vicinity of the 
Northern ports of Africa, adjoining Spain, and at hand to supply Portugal : 
Malta, further up in that sea, near Italy, Egypt, and other places : and still 
further in the Mediterranean the Ionian Islands afford us a point d’appui in 
our commercial, and if required in our naval and military operations. If 
we extend our view to the South of Africa, we see there the Cape of Good 
Hope serving as a place of rest, and as a pivot regulating the intercourse 
by sea from one hemisphere to another, whence a communication with all 
the adjoining countries may easily be obtained. Without dwelling longer 
on the advantages arising from these several stations already mentioned, let 
us turn our eyes towards the continent of Australia, now boldly erecting its 
front, and rising into civilization and importance in a manner hitherto unex- 
ampled! Let us lcok also at the vast extent of territory, and at the mighty 
states that line the waters of the Pacific Ocean. What is the intermediate 
spot between Great Britain and Australia and New Zealand, which forms a 
half-way house for the trade which is hourly increasing by the intercourse 
of the two countries, and rising into one of great national consequence ? 
The Falkland Islands! Where is the spot which commands the passage 
round Cape Horn and the Straits of Magellan, and consequently that point 
which, as the trade with the Pacific increases, arising from a natural course 
of events which will take place, and which, consequently, must be of great 
importance to the interests of Britain? The Falkland Islands! Taken, 
therefore, as the pivot of the trade between the great and isolated continent 
of Australia on the one hand, and of the immense regions washed by the 
waters of the Pacific on the other, the Falkland Islands will become at no 
distant period the key to the commerce of those distant shores, and the 
Gibraltar of the Pacific, and of the Australian seas. Such, ina commercial 
point of view, may be at some future though. not very distant period, the 
benefit derivable to Britain from the possession of the Falklands.” 


Then as to the importance to Great Britain, in time of war, 
which the possession of the Falkland Islands might be, i¢ is thu 
reasoned :— ' 


“The very advantages arising from their possession, to the commerce of 
this country, are nearly equally applicable to them in a state of hostilities. 
Let us imagine Great Britain at war with any European state, the benefit 
arising from a station on the Falklands is easily understood. Few vessels 
could sail to Australia, New Zealand, or the Pacific, except under the 
English flag, without risk of capture. The extreme anxiety of the Spaniards, 
when possessed of South America, the violence they used, Ge ate and 
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négotiations they employed to wrest these islands from us, speak volumes ag 
to their importance ; so far as the navigation of the Pacific Ocean is con. 
cerned, in those days Australia and New Zealand were scarcely to be traced 
in the map of the universe. It has already been observed, that as years 
roll on our colonies may become the great mart for our manufactures, and 
the first market for our industry. The situation of the Falklands is such, 
that it may both assist our trade, and check that of other nations, in case of 
hostilities, even under the supposition (a supposition which I trust may not 
be realized for ages to come), that our colonies in Australia were desirous 
of separating themselves from the Mother Country, their vicinity to the 
Falklands would induce them, even if they had no connexion with the 
Mother Country, to procure what they required, either for luxury or con- 
venience, at a dep6t of British manufactures established so near and so 
handy for their convenience. If, therefore, we consider this cluster of 
islands either as pivots for trade, and as a locale to promote commercial 
enterprise in times of peace, or as stations and depots for provisions and 
convalescence in time of war, or in any other point of view they are con- 


sidered, they cannot but revive a feeling of that interest in the people of 
Britain which existed last century.” 


Mr. Mackinnon informs us in his well and modestly written 
work, that he was First Mate of H. M. Cutter “ Arrow,” which 
was fitted out by order of the Admiralty, in the year 1838, for the 
purpose of surveying the Falkland Islands. He says, ‘‘ it seems 
the desire of the Admiralty was, that not only should the Falkland 
Islands be accurately surveyed, but that we should take out various 
useful seeds, and implements of agriculture, and various things con- 
ducive to the health and comfort of the few people there.” The 
islands have been successively occupied by French, English, and 
Spanish adventurers, each abandoning the possession in their turn. 
But as the jealousy of the Spaniards has ceased in consequence of 
their power in Mexico and South America having been destroyed, 
the English have again taken possession, fully authorized by a recent 
treaty with Spain ; without however having to this hour attempted 
in that quarter the work of occupation, the islands being merely 
under our flag, such as a small vessel of war keeps flying. In these 
circumstances, any late intelligence concerning spots so anomalously 
circumstanced, is worthy of publication ; nor will our author’s few 
pages he found destitute of the desired information. 

Mr. Mackinnon’s account of the Falklands is, upon the whole, 
fayourable and inviting. The climate, he says, is remarkably salu- 
brious, as tested by the very few cases of sickness which occur ; n 
fact not one instance, during the ‘‘ Arrow’s” six months stay, hap- 
pened to the crew. The human inhabitants at present are very 
limited ; but the wild cattle wonderfully abound, and are magnifi- 
cent animals. There are also wild horses, as well as a variety of 
other creatures, feathered, amphibious, and quadruped, that would 
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not only afford ample scope for the sportsman’s enterprise, but for 
the purposes of commerce and the means of domestic consumption. 
In the vegetable kingdom there is considerable variety ; although 
the soils of the principal islands do not generally appear to be well 
calculated to second the efforts of the agriculturist. The fisheries, 
however, are represented as being decidedly promising. But we do 
not go more minutely into our author’s pages, unwilling as we areto 
do that which' might prevent any one from resorting to the pub- 
lication itself, which is so highly creditable to the First Mate, and 
which will also fill up a blank in our geographical knowledge of in- 
sular regions, which are likely at some future day to excite more 
earnest attention than they even did during any period of the last 
century. 

There is a good map prefixed to the pamphlet, which conveys a 
striking idea of the group of the Falklands,—of their jagged shores 
and multitudinous inlets,—the East and West Islands being by far 
the most considerable of the whole. 





Art. XIII.—Democracy in America. Part IT. By Atexis pe Tocque- 
vitLtx. Translated by Henry Reeve, Ese. Vols. III. and IV: 
London: Saunders and Otley. 


Tuer former part of this work was historical, containing also a record 
of the facts, the features, and the things noted by the] author in the 
course of his multifarious and eager observation of the peculiarities 
in the constitution, government, and workings of the Democracy of 
the United States of America. The present volumes are more 
speculative, dealing with and elucidating the presumed tendencies not 
merely of American Democracy upon the opinions, feelings and 
manners of a particular people ; but of the tendencies of any demo- 
cracy, and also as contrasted with those of aristocratic government. 
Accordingly, we have not only the conditions and prospects of the 
New World compared with those of the Old, but there arises out of 
the treatment of the subject, especially when by a mind so consti- 
tuted and trained as that of the author, a great amount of philoso- 
phical reasoning upon polity in general, so as to evolve striking and 
often original views applicable to any state ; such views indeed as 
must render the work a text-book, or an authority for reference on 
many grand points in political philosophy. It cannot but be ad- 
mitted that M. De Tocqueville’s work, on account of the depth and 
comprehensiveness, as well as the subtlety and acuteness of the 
views which it discloses, deserves to rank as the highest on Ame- 
rica that has yet appeared ; while to the student of Muropean insti- 
tutions and manners, with their probable results, his reasoning is 


full of suggestion and frequently closely applicable. 
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He who attempts to give a full or satisfactory review of these 
volumes undertakes no simple or easy task, were the review merely 
to consist of an analysis or even an abstract of the author’s doc- 
trines and system. How much more difficult and fatiguing would it 
be, were we to set about weighing his arguments, sounding and com- 
paring his principles, and testing at the bar of experience the posi- 
tions which he most confidently takes. An undertaking of the latter 
and most perplexing kind would, we must confess, sometimes lead 
us to dissent from him, both as respects premises and fair logical 
conclusions. Again, we should not seldom feel ourselves bound to 
withhold any positive opinion, and to suspend judgment altogether, 
not seeing our way clear, or feeling that the author as well as we 
ourselves were going beyond the fathomable depth ; while, not un- 
frequently we should be made to perceive that the aspect of the 
thing so clearly beheld by M. De Tocqueville owed all its clearness 
and brilliancy to his own colouring, or because it had been seen from 
a point arbitrarily assumed by him. Still, being convinced that 
the work deserves and is destined to become a standard in political 
philosophy ; and that it really is one of the most elaborate treatises, 
engagingly written, that ever appeared on the subjects of public 
morals and civil goverment, we shall present a few such speci- 
mens as will not only confirm our verdict, but indicate and illustrate 
the nature of the whole. The study of any great mind as viewed 
in its productions, is of itself a grand and enriching field of 
research, independently of the truths taught, or the reflections 
awakened: and the volumes before us are fertile in all these ways. 

The first section of these volumes is devoted to a consideration of 
the influence of Democracy on Opinion in the United States ; the 
second, to its influence on the Feelings; the third, on Manners; 
and the fourth, on Society, politically considered. The most 
attractive of the sections to the general reader, and yet, from the 
manner in which each one will be ready to draw practical or per- 
sonal conclusions from the author’s reasoning, the most delicate to 
be handled in the face of prejudices and continental habits, is that 
which treats of the ‘‘ Influence of Democracy on Manners ;” and 
from this part of the work we shall take most of our samples. 
From some of the other divisions, however, we first of all copy out 
two or three passages, on account either of their pithiness, their 
novelty of view, or their striking illustration; premising that by 
Democracy our author rather understands what consists in general 
equality, than any form of government. In regard to Democracy 
and Opinion, we are told,— 


** When the ranks of society are unequal, and men unlike each other in 
condition, there are some individuals invested with all the power of supe- 
rior intelligence, learning, and enlightenment, whilst the multitude is -sunk 
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in ignorance and prejudice. Men living at these aristocratic periods are 
therefore naturally induced to shape their opinions by the superior standard 
of a person or a class of persons, whilst they are averse to recognize the 
infallibility of the mass of the people. 

“The contrary takes place in the ages of equality. The nearer the citi- 
zens are drawn to the common level of an equal and similar condition, the 
less prone does each man become to place implicit faith in a certain man 
or a certain class of men. But his readiness to believe the multitude 
increases, and opinion is more than ever mistress of the world. Not only 
is common opinion the only guide which private judgment retains amongst 
a democratic people, but amongst such a people it possesses a power infi- 
nitely beyond what it has elsewhere. At periods of equality, men have no 
faith in one another, by means of their common resemblance ; but this very re- 
semblance gives them almost unbounded confidence in the judgment of the 
public ; for it would not seem probable, as they are all endowed with equal 
means of judging, but that the greater truth should go with the greater 
number.” 


Such is the influence of democracy or equality of condition, .as 
described by M. De Tocqueville, on belief. He also maintains that 
even as regards religion there is a tendency to unity of faith in 
democratic America ; a doctrine that has not always, nor generally, 
we think, been held. Our author, however, not only perceives this 
tendency to be natural to democracy, but asserts that in the United 
States it is running into Roman Catholicism. He says,— 


“* Two things must be accurately distinguished ; equality inclines men to 
with to form their own opinions; but, on the other hand, it imbues them 
wish the taste and the idea of unity, simplicity, and impartiality in the power 
which governs society. Men living in democratic ages are, therefore, very 
prone to shake off all religious authority; but if they consent to subject 
themselves to any authority of this kind, they choose at least that it should 
be single and uniform. Religious powers not radiating from a common 
centre are naturally repugnant to their minds; and they almost as readily 
conceive that there should be no religion, as that there should be several. 

“* At the present time, more than at any preceding one, Roman Catholics 
are seen to lapse into infidelity, and Protestants to be converted to Roman 
Catholicism. Ifthe Roman Catholic faith be considered within the pale of 
the church, it would seem to be losing ground; without that pale to be 
gaining it. Nor is this circumstance difficult of explanation. The men of 
our days are naturally little disposed to believe ; but, as soon as they have 
any religion, they immediately find in themselves a latent propensity which 
urges them unconsciously towards Catholicism. Many of the doctrines and 
the practices of the Romish church astonish them ; but they feel a secret ad- 
miration for its discipline, and its great unity attracts them. If Catholicism 
could at length withdraw itself from the political animosities to which it has 
given rise, I have hardly any doubt but that the same spirit of the age, 
which seems to be so opposed to it, would become so favourable as to admit 
of its great and sudden advancement. 

‘One of the most ordinary weaknesses of the human intellect is to seek 
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to reconcile contrary principles, and to purchase peace at the expense of 
logic. Thus there have ever been, and will ever be, men who, after havin 
submitted some portion of their religious belief to the principle of authority, 
will seek to exempt several other parts of their faith from its influence, and 
to keep their minds floating at random between liberty and obedience. But 
I am inclined to believe that the number of these thinkers will be less inde- 
mocratic than in other ages ; and that our posterity will tend more and more 
to a single. division into two parts,—some relinquishing Christianity en- 
tirely, and others returning to the bosom of the Church of Rome.” 


The above is one of those passages with which we would be slow 
to express a concurrent opinion. We have doubts as to the truth 
of some of the alleged facts ; and we must hesitate before holding 
that the premises allow of the conclusions. Does not the reader 
perceive that the author inclines to lean upon a few abstractions, 
and under them to press into the service to his philosophic system, 
things that stand apart from, or, it may be, hostile to him? We 
follow him more satisfactorily when he speaks of American equality 
in its influence upon literature : — 


‘In aristocracies,” he observes, ‘‘ readers are fastidious, and few in 
number ; in democracies, they are far more numerous, and far less difficult 
to please. The consequence is, that among aristocratic nations no one can 
hope to succeed without immense exertions, and that these exertions may 
bestow a great deal of fame, but can never earn much money ; whilst among 
democratic nations, a writer may flatter himself that he will obtain at a cheap 
rate a meagre reputation and a large fortune. For this purpose he need 
not be admired, it is enough that he is liked. 

*‘ The ever-increasing crowd of readers, and their continual craving for 
something new, insures the sale of books, which nobody much esteems. 

‘In democratic periods the public frequently treat authors as kings do 
their courtiers ; they enrich ; and they despise them. What more is needed 
by the venal souls which are born in courts, or which are worthy to live 
there ? 

‘** Democratic literature is always infested with a tribe of writers who look 
upon letters as a mere trade ; and for some few great authors who adorn it, 
you may reckon thousands of idea-mongers.” 


But is it not the fact also that where there is such a multitude of 
labourers and aspirants, an atmosphere is produced in which the 
some few great authors attain to transcendant excellence, their 
works becoming the admiration of posterity ; while the idea-mongers 
speedily pass into utter oblivion? Democracies, and some of them 
fierce ones too, have left us marvellous literary trophies. 

We pass on to the section which has for its theme the “ Influ- 
ence of Democracy on Manners.” And first, let us see how M. 
De Tocqueville,—how this searching thinker and close observer,— 
who has studied in England as well as in America, compares and 
contrasts the manners of the two countries :— 
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‘“‘Iftwo Englishmen chance to meet at the Antipodes, where they are 
surrounded by strangers whose language and manners are almost unknown 
to them, they will first stare at each other with much curiosity and a kind 
of secret uneasiness ; they will then turn away, or, if one accosts the other, 
they will take care only to converse with a constrained and absent air upon 
very unimportant subjects. Yet there is no enmity between these men; 
they have never seen each other before, and each believes the other to be a 
respectable person. Why then should they stand so cautiously apart? We 
must go back to England to learn the reason. 

‘‘When it is birth alone, independent of wealth, which classes men in 
society, every one knows exactly what his own position is upon the social 
scale: he does not seek to rise, he does not fear to sink. In a community 
thus organized, men of different castes communicate very little with each 
other ; but if accident brings them together, they are ready to converse with- 
out hoping or fearing to lose their own position. Their intercourse is not 
upon a footing of equality, but it is not constrained. 

‘‘When monied aristocracy succeeds to aristocracy of birth, the case is 
altered. The privileges of some are still extremely great, but the possi- 
bility of acquiring those privileges is open to all: whence it follows, that 
those who possess them are constantly haunted by the apprehension of losing 
them, or of other men’s sharing them; those who do not yet enjoy them, 
long to possess them at any cost; or, if they fail, to appear at least to pos- 
sess them, which is not impossible. As the social importance of men is no 
longer ostensibly and permanently fixed by blood, and is infinitely varied 
by wealth, ranks still exist, but itis not easy clearly to distinguish at a glance 
those who respectively belong to them. Secret hostilities then arise in the 
community ; one set of men endeavour by innumerable artifices to penetrate, 
or to appear to penetrate, amongst those who are above them ; another set 
are constantly in arms against these usurpers of their rights; or rather the 
same individual does both at once, and whilst he seeks to raise himself into 
a higher circle, he is always on the defensive against the intrusion of those 
below him. 

‘‘ Such is the condition of England at the present time ; and I am of opi- 
nion that the peculiarity before adverted to is principally to be attributed to 
this cause. As aristocratic pride is still extremely great amongst the 
English, and as the limits of aristocracy are ill-defined, everybody lives in 
constant dread lest advantage should be taken of his familiarity. Unable to 
judge at once of the social position of those he meets, an Englishman pru- 
dently avoids all contact with them. Men are afraid lest some slight service 
rendered should draw them into an unsuitable acquaintance ; they dread 
civilities, and they avoid the obtrusive gratitude ofa stranger quite as much 
as his hatred.” 


On the other hand,— 


“In America, where the privileges of birth never existed, and where 
riches confer no peculiar rights on their possessors, men unacquainted with 
each other are very ready to frequent the same places, and find neither peril 
nor advantage in the free interchange of their thoughts. Ifthey meet by 
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accident they neither seek nor avoid intercourse ; their manner is therefore 
natural, frank, and open. It is easy to see that they hardly expect or 
apprehend anything from each other, and that they do not care to display 
any more than to conceal their position in the world. If their demeanour 
is often cold and serious, it is never haughty or constrained ; and if they do 
not converse, it is because they are not in a humour to talk, not because 
they think it their interest to be silent. 

“In a foreign country two Americans are at once friends, simply because 
they are Americans. They are repulsed by no prejudice ; they are attracted 
by their common country. For two Englishmen the same blood is not 
enough; they must be brought together by the same rank. The Ameri- 
cans remark this unsociable mood of the English as much as the French do, 
and they are not less astonished by it.” 


The section on manners embraces several weighty subjects not 
generally recognized under that term. For example, he here treats 
of the relations subsisting between master and servant, landlord 
and tenant. As regards servants, he developes with great power 
and precision the principles which distinguish their condition and 
behaviour, in aristocratic as compared with democratic states; 
arriving at some conclusions favourable to the helps in America, 
that have not been generally adopted by superficial writers and 


skimming tourists. We must find room for some paragraphs on 
this theme :— 


‘** Amongst aristocratic nations servants form a distinct class, not more 
variously composed than that of masters. A settled order is soon esta- 
blished ; in the former as well as in the latter class a scale is formed, with 
numerous distinctions or marked gradations of rank, and generations suc- 
ceed each other thus without any change of position. These two commu- 
nities are superposed one above the other, always distinct, but regulated by 
analogous principles. This aristocratic constitution does not exert a less 
powerful influence on the notions and manners of servants than on those of 
masters ; and, although the effects are different, the same cause may easily 
be traced. 

‘¢‘ Both classes constitute small communities in the heart of the nation, 
and certain permanent notions of right and wrong are ultimately engendered 
amongst them. The different acts of human life are viewed by one parti- 
cular and unchanging light. In the society of servants as in that of mas- 
ters, men exercise a great influence over each other: they acknowledge 
settled rules, and in the absence of law they are guided by a sort of public 
opinion ; their habits are settled, and their conduct is placed under a cer- 
tain control. 

‘‘ These men, whose destiny it is to obey, certainly do not understand 
fame, virtue, honesty, and honour, in the same manner _as their masters ; 
but they have a pride, a virtue, and an honesty pertaining to their condi- 
tion ; and they have a notion, if I may use the expression, of a sort of ser- 
vile honour.” 
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Again :— 


“In aristocratic communities, there are not only hereditary families of ser- 
yants as well as of masters, but the same families of servants adhere for 
several generations to the same families of masters (like two parallel lines 
which neither meet nor separate) ; and this considerably modifies the mu- 
tual relations of these two classes of persons. Thus, although in aristocra- 
tic society the master and servant have no natural resemblance—although, 
on the contrary, they are placed at an immense distance on the scale of 
human beings by their fortune, education, and opinions, yet time ultimately 
binds them together. They are connected by a long series of common remi- 
niscences, and however different they may be, they grow alike ; whilst in 
democracies, where they are naturally almost alike, they always remain 
strangers to each other. Amongst an aristocratic people the master gets to 
look upon his servants as an inferior and secondary part of himself, and he 
often takes an interest in their lot by a last stretch of egotism.” 


But, in the Northern States of America, for instance, especially 
in New England,— 


“There are a certain number of Whites, who agree, for wages, to yield a 
temporary obedience to the will of their fellow-citizens. I have heard that 
these servants commonly perform the duties of their situation with punctu- 
ality and intelligence; and that, without thinking themselves naturally 
inferior to the person who orders them, they submit without reluctance to 
obey him. 

‘They appeared to me to carry into service some of those manly habits 
which independence and equality engender. Having once selected a hard 
way of life, they do not seek to escape from it by indirect means ; and they 
have sufficient respect for themselves not to refuse to their masters that 
obedience which they have freely promised. 

“On their part, masters require nothing of their servants but the faithful 
and rigorous performance of the covenant, they do not ask for marks of re- 
spect, they do not claim their love or devoted attachment ; itys enough that, 


as servants, thay are exact and honest. 
“It would not then be true to assert that, in democratic society, the rela- 


tion of servants and masters is disorganized : it is organized on another foot- 


ing; the rule is different, but there is a rule. 

“It is not my purpose to enquire whether the new state of things which 
I have just described is inferior to that which preceded it, or simply dif- 
ferent. Enough for me that it is fixed and determined ; for what is most 
important to meet among men is not any given ordering, but order.” 


_ Within the scope of our author’s theory there falls, as already 
intimated, some curious speculations relative to landlord and ten- 
ant. See how he comes near to us with respect to the rise of 
rents :— 


“ An aristocracy does not expire, like a man, in a single day ; the aristo- 
cratic principle is slowly undermined in men’s opinion, before it is attacked 
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in their laws. Long before open war is declared against it, the tie which 
had hitherto united the higher classes to the lower may be seen to be 
dually relaxed. Indifference and contempt are betrayed by one class, 
jealousy and hatred by the others; the intercourse between rich and poor 
becomes less frequent and less kind, and rents are raised. This is not the 
consequence of a democratic revolution, but its certain harbinger; for an 
aristocracy which has lost the affections of the people, once and for ever, is 
like a tree dead at the root, which is the more easily torn up by the winds the 
higher its branches have spread. 

“In the course of the last fifty years the rents of farms have amazingly 
increased, not only in France but throughout the greater part of Europe. 
The remarkable improvements which have taken place in agriculture and 
manufactyres within the same period do not suffice in my opinion to explain 
this fact: recourse must be had to another cause more powerful and more 
concealed. I believe that cause is to be found in the democratic institutions 
which several European nations have adopted, and in the democratic passions 
which more or less agitate all the rest. 

“‘T have frequently heard great English landowners congratulate them- 
selves that, at the present day, they derive a much larger income from their 
estates than their fathers did. They have perhaps good reason to be glad ; 
but most assuredly they know not what they are glad of. They think they 
are making a clear gain, when it is in reality only an exchange; their in- 
fluence is what they are parting with for cash: and what they gain in money 
will ere long be lost in power.” 


M. De Tocqueville sees in everything and everywhere a tendency 
to an equality of condition, when there will be comparatively few 
who shall be able to triumph over others, either by means of privi- 
lege, or the power of wealth. 

We think, however, that, as regards communities in general, he 
does not in theory make due allowance for the self-adjusting 
elements of society, and the correctives which dwell in human 
nature to neutralize or arrest its own frowardness ; while, as con- 
cerns Englaffd, it will be long indeed ere the tyranny of the many, 
which he appears to think menaces democracy, can uproot and 
render powerless those incorporated and exclusive bodies which have 
from time immemorial possessed peculiar privileges, and exercised 
well-defined functions ; such as distinguish the municipalities, and 
many of the professions, secular as well as sacred. 

It is not to be understood that our author is an indiscriminate 
admirer of democracy; or that he foresees nothing but strength 
and durable symmetry in the institutions, the manners, and the 
tendencies of the American people. Indeed we have not been able 
distinctly to discover which of the two sorts of government and 
polity he prefers, the democratic or the aristocratic. One thing 
seems to be manifest to him, viz., that the former will tend to lower 
or at least to keep at a dead level the general character as well as 
condition of a people. Two short extracts will serve to indicate 
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some of the foretelling and balancing opinions of our philoso- 
pher :— 


‘«¢ Amidst the ruins which surround me, shall I dare to say that revolutions 
are not what I most fear for coming generations? If men continue to shut 
themselves more closely within the narrow circle of domestic interests, and 
to live upon that kind of excitement, it is to be apprehended that they may 
ultimately become inaccessible to those great and powerful public emotions 
which perturb nations, but which enlarge them and recruit them. When 
property becomes so fluctuating, and the love of property so restless and so 
ardent, I cannot but fear that men may arrive at such a state as to regard 
every new theory as a peril, every innovation as an irksome toil, every social 
improvement as a stepping-stone to revolution, and so refuse to move alto- 
gether for fear of being moved too far. I dread, and I confess it, lest they 
should at last so entirely give way to a cowardly love of present enjoyment, 
as to lose sight of the interests of their future selves and of those of their 
descendants ; and to prefer to glide along the easy current of life rather than 
to make, when it is necessary, a strong and sudden effort to a higher pur- 

ose. 

‘Tt is believed by some that modern society will be ever changing its 
aspect ; for myself, I fear that it will ultimately be too invariably fixed in 
the same institutions, the same prejudices, the same manners, so that man- 
kind will be stopped and circumscribed ; that the mind will swing backwards 
and forwards for ever, without begetting fresh ideas; that man will waste 
his strength in bootless and solitary trifling; and, though in continual 
motion, that humanity will cease to advance.” 


Again, he foresees that if in the future there is little energy of 
character, yet the manners are to be mild and the laws humane :— 


“There is little energy of character, but manners are mild and laws 
humane. If there be few instances of exalted heroism or of virtues of the 
highest, brightest, and purest temper, men’s habits are regular, violence is 
rare, and cruelty almost unknown. Human existence becomes longer and 
property more secure ; life is not adorned with brilliant trophies, but it is 
extremely easy and tranquil. Few pleasures are either very refined or very 
coarse; and highly polished manners are as uncommon as great brutality of 
tastes. Neither men of great learning, nor extremely ignorant communities, 
are to be met with ; genius becomes more rare, information more diffused. 
The human mind is impelled by the small efforts of all mankind combined 
together, not by the strenuous activity of certain men. There is less per- 
fection, but more abundance in all the productions of the arts. The ties of 


race, of rank, and of country are relaxed; the great bond of humanity is 
strengthened.” 


Our author’s speculation concerning the influence of democracy 
on the ties of family-relationship breathe comfort ; while his esti- 
mate of American women is warm and laudatory. Let our fair 
readers cast their eyes upon the following passage ; and then, we 
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are sure, M. De Tocqueville’s work, which is as terse and elegant in 
Mr. Reeve’s translation as a perfect knowledge of the original, and 
a mind deeply imbued with its spirit, could render a version, will be 
eagerly sought after and profitably studied :— 


*‘ As for myself,” says the author, “I do not hesitate to avow, that, 
although the women of the United States are confined within the narrow 
circle of domestic life, and their situation is in some respects one of extreme 
dependence, I have nowhere seen woman occupying a loftier position ; and, 
if I were asked, now that I am drawing to the close of this work, in which 
1 have spoken of so many important things done by the Americans, to what 
the singular prosperity and growing strength of that people ought mainly 
to be attributed, I should reply,—to the superiority of their women.” 





=——s 


Art. X1V.—Pictures of the French. Drawn sy THEmsELves. } vol, 
8vo. pp. 384. W.S. Orrand Co. 1840. 


Tuts admirable work, which contains forty-eight sketches of Paris- 
ian characters, is now published in one volume complete. A second - 
series is however, we are happy to observe, in the course of publi- 
cation ; and to that we shall shortly advert. We prefer sucha 
volume as the one now before us, to all the trashy novels and tales 
in the world. The translations are well worthy of their great origi- 
nals ; and we have heard it whispered that several of them have 
emanated from the pens of Mrs. S. C. Hall, Mr. Thackeray, (bet- 
ter known as Mr. Tidmarsh in Frazer’s Magazine,) and G. W. M. 
Reynold’s. Zhe Pictures of the French are incomparably superior to 
the Heads of the People, which latter work may be called “ Pictures 
ofthe English.” The Heads of the People contains articles which 
are but miserable attempts at graphic description after all; but all 
those delineations of character which we encounter in the Pictures 
of the French are powerfully executed. The principal writers em- 
Proyed in this work, are those who bear the celebrated names of 

e Balzac, Jules Janin, Madame Longueville, Madame Ancelot, 
Count Vicilcastel, Alphonse Karr, &c. &c. The first paper which 
we shall particularly examine is “The Parisian Lady,” by De 
Balzac. 

— beautiful is the introduction of the Parisian Lady to the 
reader :— 


** Passing along, in certain quarters of Paris, some fine morning between 
the hours of two and five, you observe a Lady approaching. ‘The first 
glance is like the preface to some charming book,—it presents to you a 
world of things graceful and elegant! As the botanist detects among the 
hills and valleys some choice and unexpected prize, so you, amid Parisian 
vulgarities, have encountered a rare and equitable blossom! It is the 
Parisian Lapy !—the ‘ FEMME COMME IL FAUT.’ 

** Either the ‘cynosureis accompanied bytwo distinguished-looking 
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men,—one, at least, decorated with ‘an order :’ or she is followed, at short 
distance, by a servant in undress livery. She wears no dazzling colours, 
no elaborately carved zone or buckle ; noembroidered flounce is 8een Wave 
ing over her instep ; on her feet are shoes of prunella, the sandals crossing 
a cotton stocking of exceeding fineness, or a plain silk one of soberest grey ; 
or else she wears a delicate boot of the simplest character. Her gown is of 
a stuff well chosen, but of no great cost; yet its style and fashion shall 
attract you, and excite the envy of many a city-bred dame ; it is usually a 
wrapper, fastened with knots or bows, and prettily edged with a cord that 
is but slightly perceptible. She has a manner, all her own, of folding 
around her a cloak or shaw], which she arranges about her neck and shoul- 
ders with a sort of bridling curvet that would convert a bourgeoise into a 
hunchback, but which, in her, is made to indicate the most exquisite pro- 
portions of form—even in the very act of veiling them. But how is this 
‘done? Ah! that is her secret; and she keeps it without requiring the pro- 
tection of a patent.” 


After having described the gait and graceful movements cf the 
Parisian lady, ‘‘ whose walk is a kind of waving and harmonized 
motion, that makes her soft and dangerous form to quiver beneath 
its draperies, as at mid-day the serpent goes gliding through the 
trembling grass,’—De Balzac proceeds to favour us with an idea 
of the resorts and of the coquettish motions of his heroine :— 


“But your Beatrice—you will find her again (if you have the requisite 
qualification, ) at ‘ the Italians’—the opera—a ball—where she is seen under 
an aspect so different, that you would say—‘ Here are two creations without 
analogy.’ The woman has come forth from her vestments of mystery like 
a butterfly from its silken cone. She now serves up as a delicacy, to your 
enraptured eyes, those contours that in the morning the involutions of her 
drapery scarcely permitted you to divine. At the theatre, she will not be 
found beyond the second boxes, except at ‘the Italians ;’ you may there 
study at your leisure the refined deliberation of her every movement. 
Adorable deceiver! She makes use of a thousand little artifices of feminine 
policy, with an appearance of nature that excludes all idea of premeditation 
or art. Has she a royally beautiful hand? The most astute observer shall 
believe it absolutely needful that she twist, remodel, put back, or move for- 
ward the very ringlet, or tress she caresses or torments. It shall seem to 
you that she does but seek to infuse irony, or give grace to the remark just 
making to her neighbour—while she is really taking the precise position for 
producing that magic ‘effect of a half-vanishing profile so delighted in by 
great painters—the light reposing on the cheek—a clear line designating the 
nose, the delicate rose-tint of the illuminated and transparant nostrils—the 
brow designed with a vivid keenness—the look of fire directed into the dis- 
tance, while a beam of light points admirably the white roundness of the chin. 
Ifshe have a pretty foot, she will throw herself on a divan with the coquetry 
of a cat in the sun, her feet peeping from beneath her drapery. Yet shall 
you find in her attitude as delicious a model as was ever given by Lassitude 
to the statuary! 
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“It is only the Parisian ‘ Lady’ who displays perfect ease in her dress, 
She suffers nothing to constrain her. You never can surprise her, as you 
might the Bourgeoise, arranging a disorderly epaulette—compelling obe- 
dience from a rebellious girdle—observing if the tucker continues a faithful 
guardian to its trust—or consulting a glass as to the arrangement of her hair, 
Her toilette is in perfect keeping with her character: she has had time to 
study it, and decide on what becomes her; what does not become her she 
has known long, and well.” 


The delicacy with which these touches are bestowed upon the 
fascinating picture, is not approached by anything that has ap- 
peared in the Heads of the People. And yet the English do not 
seem to appreciate nor understand the beauty and the graphic pow- 
ers of this kind of writing. ‘They prefer the coarse and bold out- 
lines traced by Douglas Jerrold, or the sickening trash of Mrs, 
Gore. What can be more true than the following remarks relative 
to the Parisian Lady of the present day ?— 


‘She values you as one who is to increase her circle of society,—a para- 
mount object of solicitude with her: thus to fix you in her drawing-room 
she will exert a thousand wiles—it is in her own house that you feel how 
completely isolated is the woman of our day, and why it is that each desires 
to be the sun of her sphere—the one luminary of the world she lives for. 
Conversation is an impossibility without generalities; the epigram—that 
volume in a word—no longer turns, as it did in the 18th century, on per- 
sons or things, but on the most trifling events, and it perishes with the mo- 
ment of its birth. The talent of the Parisian lady, if she have any, consists 
in throwing doubts on all things, while that of the Bourgeoise is to support 
and maintain them ; this constitutes one great distinction between these,two 
women. The Bourgeoise is unquestionably virtuous, The Parisian Lady 
is not sure that she is so, either in reference to the present or the future ; 
she hesitates and resists, precisely where the other refuses—this indecision, 
as to all and everything, is one of the last graces which the existing state of 
society has left her. She goes rarely to church, but will talk to you of reli- 
gion, and even seek to convert you, should you indulge in fashionable incre- 
dulity, for you will thus have given occasion to those pretty airs, those 
graceful gestures, those formal phrases, so delightful in every woman. ‘ Ah! 
shame on you! I thought you too high-minded to attack religion !—what ! 
you see society crumbling around us, and wouldiremove its latest prop; butdo 
you not perceive that religion, in these days, is our all—nay, our_very selves 
—it is you—us,—our property, and the future existence of our children. 
Ah! do not let us be egotists! Selfishness is the vice of the age, and reli- 
gion is its only corrective; it is that alone which unites those whom your 
laws tend to separate.’ Such will be her exclamations. She will enter ona 
serio-polemical homily, well sprinkled with political notions, and neither 
Catholic nor Protestant, but moral! oh, supremely moral! and you shall 
find it a perfect specimen of tissue, woven out of all the various modern 
doctrines, however opposed and irreconcilable they may be.” 
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It must be remembered that De Balzac is more or less of a Con- 
servative in reference to his political principles ; and therefore the 
reader must not be astonished if he find the French author regret- 
ting those times when the great Jady swayed the sceptre of Parisian 
fashion, instead of the simple Femme comme il faut. He thinks 
that Napoleon did not foresee the application of the code he so 
gloried in, and that, in creating Duchesses, he gave birth only to 


femmes comme il faut : ‘‘ they resulted,” says De Balzac, “ from his 


legislation, and may be called its mediate product.” But De Balzac 
should rather glory in, than deplore a circumstance which bears 
such ample testimony to the extent of the liberties now enjoyed by 
the great French nation; for, by abolishing the right of primogeni- 
ture and other aristocratic privileges—by those enactments of the 
code which preclude the possibility of one man leaving his fortune 
to his eldest son, but compel him to divide his property amongst all 
his children—and by those institutions in the fashionable world, 
which rendered the tradesman’s wife the companion of the duchess, 
in consequence of the rank of their husbands as soldiers of the 
National Guard, Napoleon struck a vital blow at all those ele- 
ments of aristocracy and inequality of fortune which annihilate the 
liberties and the rights of the people. It is now time—and we are 
proud to record the fact—‘‘ that the wife of the eldest son of a 
Duke is only a Duchess in name” (even supposing that her husband 
may have succeeded to the title which reverts to the crown at the 
death of its owner),—‘‘that she has neither equipage, servants, 
opera-box, nor even leisure—for she nurses her babes, buys their 
dear little stockings, and educates her daughters, whom she no 
longer sends to a convent.” The most noble amongst French 
women is thus become a respectable housewife—she is buried as 
completely in the married life, as the woman of the Rue Saint De- 
nis is in her shop affairs—this era has none of those beautiful flow- 
ers of womankind which adorned the “ great ages.” ‘lhe fan of 
the “‘ great lady” is broken ; it is not now as it once was, the effi- 
cient auxiliary of the Graces, because woman has half laid aside 
her airs ; she has not now to bridle, blush, whisper, advance, or re- 
tire, as a kind of ‘‘ parade exercise’’ necessary tu be gone through: 
no—the fan is used but to agitate the air; and when a thing becomes 
applicable only to a purpose for which it was intended, it is too use- 
ful to be any longer a luxury. 
The paper, entitled “ The Parisian Lady,” terminates thus :— 


“The knell of high society is sounding! Do you hear it ?—the first 
stroke is the modern phrase of ‘La femme comme il faut ;-—this woman, 
proceeding from the ranks of nobility, or put forward by the Bourgeoisie, 
coming indifferently from all parts, capital or province, is the type of the 
actual time—a last image of good taste, talent, grace, and distinction united, 
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but all lessened and degenerated. We shall see no more ‘ great ladies’ in 
F rance, but there will long exist ‘des femmes comme il faut,’ sent by public 
opinion into a feminine Chamber of Peers, and which will be forthe fair sex 
what the distinction of ‘Gentleman’ is in England. And this is progress! 
Formerly, a woman might have the voice of a fish-seller, the stride of a 
grenadier, the brow of the boldest courtezan, a thick and heavy hand, and, 
the foot of an elephant,—she was none the less a ‘ Great Lady’—but now, 
were she a Montmorency (if the daughter of a Montmorency could be so 
degenerate, ) she would be no longer ‘ une femme comme il faut.’ ”’ 


The papers we may select for notice shall all relate tothe fair 
sex, because the French are supposed to be especial admirers of 
lovely woman, and may therefore be presumed to study her peculi- 
arities and characteristics with more minuteness than the denizen 
of any other country. We shall therefore now lay before the 
reader a few extracts from a very clever article denominated the 
“* Leader of Fashion.” This is written by Madame Ancelot, and 
opens thus :— 


*“* Extended at Jength upon an easy couch, lay a young and beautiful 
woman, absorbed in an uneasy reverie. ‘Is it possible? Who would have 
thought it? What is to be done now!’ murmured she to herself. As she 
spoke, her large blue eyes were raised, without the least change in her 
graceful reclining position, and fixed upon a mirror so placed that the fair 
dreamer could not fail of seeing her whole form reflected in it from head to 
foot. She remained for a few moments in silent and attentive contem- 
plation of those regular and delicate features, and that noble form of out- 
line, the first freshness of which nothing has as yet changed. A profusion 
of fair and silky curls escaped from under a light morning cap, thrown, as 
it were, upon her pretty head less as a covering than as an ornament, while 
the ribbons, floating as they might, served only to attest the negligence 
which had presided at the morning toilet-—that happy negligence which 
bestows upon the mistress of her art such grace as to make it appear im- 
possible for the most brilliant dress to add aught to her beauty, 

** To see the languid air of sadness and despondency which pervaded the 
whole person of this young beauty, in general so stately, so imposing, so 
completely mistress of her every movement, word, and look,—those who 
knew her might haye supposed her engaged in studying some fresh co- 
quetry, some new expression, more graceful and captivating than the last. 
But no—the soft indolence, the vague reverie of her whole appearance were 
unstudied ; there was no art in her charming attitude; and the power of 
fascination which she possessed at the moment, unknown even to herself, 
proceeded from the very fact that it was unknown, that she had for once 
forgotten to think of herself, and that all her movements, all her repose were 
natural—so completely concentrated were her powers of thought upon the 
one object of her secret uneasiness, which constituted the great interest of 
her life.” 


Had the reader not been already aware of the denomination of 
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this article, he would have doubtless felt mystified at the cause of 
the serious grief of the beautiful Countess of Marcilly. We shall 
however quote a paragraph which fully explains the nature of her 
distress, and which may be at times applied with equal truth to the 
circumstances of an English fashionable lady. The whole picture 
shows us the frivolity of that which we denominate the ‘‘ world of 
fashion,’ and makes us wonder that rational beings can loose so 
much time in endeavouring to retain an empire over, or a con- 
spicuous position in, a sphere where there is neither happiness nor 
glory to be obtained. 


‘“‘« What sacrifices have I not made?’ continued Emma, as if to augment 
her courage by a recapitulation of her incontestable rights to the power 
which appeared falling from her grasp. ‘ What pains have I not taken to 
ensure my triumph, and keep my place as a Leader of Fashion, in times 
when glory is so capricious, and places so difficult to keep? Consummate 
tact as much as good fortune—address as much as beauty—calculation as 
much as opportunity, were all necessary. Had I ever listened to the dic- 
tates of my own pleasure, my own caprice, my own heart, I should have 
risked the loss of everything. It is a power, like all others, envied, con- 
tested, attacked at every moment ; and the reputation of a femme @ la mode, 
like that of a statesman, is continually called in question and endangered. 
Was there not Madame de Merinville last year, who attracted the attention 
of the gay world for a whole week with her stately beauty? Fortunately, 
she had so little tact or talent, that at the first party select enough to admit 
of conversion I had no trouble in showing off her silliness and overthrowing 
her empire at once—for without esprit none can reign long. Then there 
was Lady Morton, who might have contrived also to captivate the capricious 
fancy of the world of fashion, had not her style of dressing been so extrava- 
gantly singular that it degenerated into bad taste. It was eccentric, to be 
sure, but without all grace ; and the simplicity of my dress beside her was 
admirably calculated to set off all the absurdity of hers. In France, if bad 
taste pleases, it is but fora moment. As for the brilliant Duchess de Ro- 
millac, she was, indeed, a formidable rival. Her rank, and fortune, and 
é€clat might have borne off a triumph in this world of varieties—she occupied 
the general attention for a month. But she had the imprudence to lose her- 
self with that handsome D’Arcy ; and, for a femme @ la mode, who should 
know how to make use of the most dangerous hopes only as additional 
weapons, and turn them adroitly to account in the interest of her own power, 
to love really, is to abdicate at once. My power fortified itself the more 
with all the lustre of my fallen rivals. Every danger appeared passed. And 
now,’ continued Emma, with an expression full of grief and bitterness, ‘ it 
is she! she ! Alice de Verneuil—a mere country cousin, whom J received 
into my house when after two years’ widowhood she came to Paris. It is 
she! though far less handsome than myself, less elegant, and far less occupied 
with the endeavour to please—it is she who now attracts the eyes of all.’ ” 


What a severe critique is this article, upon the follies of human 
nature; and how deeply should we deplore the excess to which the 
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frivolities of the court are carried in this country. The higher 
classes of society imitate the ways of the court—and the middling 
classes ape those above them. The diurnal rubbish relative to the 
movements of the royal family and their friends, which appears in 
the newspapers, is a libel upon the sense of the present age; and 
when we are gravely informed that a man or woman, like ourselves, 
sate down to his or her dinner at precisely three minutes and a half 
past six, or took an airing in the park at nine minutes seven 
seconds after two, we begin to doubt whether we be really living in 
the “‘ patent age of new inventions’—of steam—of railroads—of 
reform—and of progressive liberty. 

A long conversation takes place between Emma de Marcilly and 
her cousin, Madame de Verneuil ; and the result is, that the former 
ascertains that she has no real rival inthe latter. The paper winds 
up with these words :— 


‘A month afterwards, Emma gave one of those fé/es to which Alice had 
alluded. Her rooms were glittering with new and fanciful decorations, and 
resplendent with the gayest fashions. Never was party more rich in cele- 
brities and lions of every kind: never was the mistress of the house more 
striking or exclusive in her elegance. No one spoke of Madame de Ver- 
neuil: she had married, the day before, the Count de Parades, and had 
left with him for Italy. They were happy, and forgot the world, who for- . 
got them in return. 

‘“‘ The Countess de Marcilly, reinstated, for a time at least, in her empire, 
continued to watch over it as every sovereign should do, who would main- 
tain his crown, be it adiadem of gold or a wreath of flowers. To be 
supreme, comprised her whole existence ; and so we have not said a word, 
either of her husband, or her family, or her friends. What woman ever 
possesses anything of the kind when she is a femme a la mode ?” 


One more paper to notice,and we shall conclude this article. 
We shall now select ‘“‘ The Great Lady of 1830,” as a species of 
endant to the “ Parisian Lady.” The ‘‘ Great Lady” is written 
y Madame de Longueville, and conveys one of the most graphic 
and correct delineations of character we ever remember to have met 
with. The motto which she has chosen, is the following :— 


** Voyez-vous cette Madame la Marquise qui fait tant la glorieuse? c’est 
la fille de M. Jourdain.” — Moliére. 


The paper opens with a hint given by the aged and venerable 
Count de Surville to the young Duke of Oldburn, to satisfy his 
curiosity, and visit that Babel, which is now-a-days denominated a 
circle of the Exclusives, and with which the Duke was desirous of 
becoming thoroughly acquainted. The Count offered to present 
him at once to the Great Lady—to Madame de Marne, whose 
husband had been a minister ever since——the day before! She 
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received company that night for the last time at her private resi- 
dence, as she intended to remove on the ensuing morning to the 
official residence of the Ministry of Foreign A ffairs. 

When the Count and his young companion reached the splendid 
mansion of Monsieur and Madame de Marne, they had to cross two 
or three rooms, into which company had already begun to pour, in 
order to reach the Queen of the Féte :— 


‘“‘ Madame de Marne was seated at the upper end of the further chamber, 
in a gilded arm-chair; and, like a queen amid her court, in the centre of a 
circle of ladies, covered with gauze and flowers, and glittering with dia- 
monds: she assumed an attitude rather constrained than dignified, and 
uttered her words deliberately and with due consideration, as preparatory 
to that diplomatic caution and reserve in keeping with the Office for Foreign 
Affairs, into which she was to make her entrance on the morrow. Permit- 
ting no glances to escape her but such as spoke protection or disdain, Ma- 
dame de Marne was performing dignity to the best of her skill and power, 
and was arranged in mind and person for the position she was about to 
occupy before the gaze of the world. Of slight proportions yet perfectly 
well-formed, fair, with a bright complexion, and pretty in spite of the irre- 
gularity of her features, she would have been a very attractive woman, but 
for the absurdity and affectation of her pretensions to magnificence. At 
sight of the Count, her face shone with a marvellous expression of proud 
 gatisfaction, and her voice assumed a new and softer cadence, as she said to 
him, with one of her sweetest smiles, ‘ Every one introduced by you, Count, 
must be always most welcome to me;’ then, bending somewhat from the 
perpendicular she had been maintaining, she added, ‘My Lord Duke will, 
I hope, do me the honour of attending at the Palace of the Ministry, where 
I shall now receive company every Wednesday.’ The Duke had scarcely 
time to acknowledge this gracious invitation, when a croud of fresh arrivals 
drew near to make their bows before Madame de Marne, At the sound of 
their plebeian names she had resumed her formality, had dismissed from her 
voice all sweetness of tone, and looked at the Duke in a manner which dis- 
tinctly said, ‘Forgive this! it is an obligation imposed on power ! the 
epidemic of equality has confounded all ranks, and we must receive every 
one !’” 


Madame de Marne is most probably intended for Madame Thiers, 
although the sketch of her person and the glance at her history, 
given by the Count de Surville, do not so exactly correspond with 
the fact, as those which relate to her husband :— 


** To what family does Madame de Marne belong ?’ inquired the Duke 
of the Count, on retiring with him to the corner of the room. 

“* Faith, that is a question not readily answered ; the ‘ Great Ladies’ of 
the present days spring from here, there, and every where; they grow on 
every hedge: this one is, I believe, the daughter of a blacksmith of Berri, 
who has become a great speculator, as all enriched plebeians please to call 
themselves now-a-days.’ 
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‘*** See what it is to be a foreigner,’ said the blushing pride of the German 
Duke ; ‘I was completely mistaken in the meaning of the phrase ‘ Great 
Lady,’ and thought high birth indispensable to being one.’ ” 


Madame Thiers was the daughter of General Bozé, if we mis- 
take not; and thus the authoress, (who in other respects evidently 
intends to delineate the characteristics of that lady in the picture 
of her heroine,) here sacrifices truth to malevolence,—or, to be 
more charitable in our construction, to a wish to give a general idea 
of the origin of ‘‘ Great Ladies.” 

The Count de Surville continues as follows :— 


**¢ That is to say, you have taken the term in its old and true signification, 
—but let us move off—we shall be suffocated here; it is a rowt in all its 
splendour,—five hundred people in a space that would not hold half the 
number unless packed in layers, like herrings in a barrel. Ah, Duke, bid 
your German fastidiousness go to sleep,’ said the Count, laughing at the 
look of disgust on his companion’s face. ‘Come, here is the door of the 
boudoir—open it, we shall be alone there, and I can explain to you what 
the word ‘Great Lady’ means in our age—for we can no longer approach 
Madame de Marne, and there is no means of observing anything in a crush 
and medley like this. Understand, then, that the true ‘ Great Lady,’ she 
of the olden time, can no longer exist in France,—or in our era, which they 
are pleased to call the Age of Fashion, but which were more appropriately 
named that of confusion ; deplorable or ridiculous, as the case may be, but 
always confusion. Whirled off by the terrible hurricane of —93, brayed asin 
a mortar beneath the ruins of the old monarchy, the Great Lady of the 
former time has gone to linger away her existence on the soil of emigration, 
transmitting to her daughters only a few mangled wrecks of the magnificent 
heritage she received from her sires: the other portions of this heritage, 
scattered, divided, subdivided, are become the spoils of Fortune, who alone 
now dispenses them to her favourites of the hour, and this with a sparing 
hand, and in forms altogether mutilated or extravagant. She who bedecks 
herself with the title of Great Lady now-a-days is but a caricature, or the 
antithesis of the Great Lady of the past—a majestic structure, of which all 
the parts were perfectly in unison, and of which every one bore the ineffable 
stamp of greatness. Examine the portraits of these Great Ladies of former 
times,—in what perfect harmony are the features, the hair of the head, the 
general attitude of the whole form, and how all concur, as in the immortal 
statues of the Greek divinities, to indicate that superiority which is inborn! 
It is a union of grandeur with all the graces, but a grandeur which, like the 
strength of the Farnese Hercules, feels conscious that it needs push no one 
aside, to makes its own value known and appreciated—an assemblage of the 
noblest elements of nature, first carefully selected, then polished and repo- 
lished by time—a brilliant transfiguration of a mass of glory accumulated 
through ages, inscribed by a hundred generatious on all the pages of our 
history. The Great Lady of former times boasted the blood of all those 
high barons of France, whose proud banners had been displayed in many 
battles by the side of, and well-nigh on a level with, the Oriflamme itself. 
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At her birth she had taken her position as the last of the race of worthies, 
on a genealogical tree nobly emblazoned, and wrote herself a Créqui, or a 
Montmorency. Apart from all the aids of that pomp of luxury which was 
her birthright—under the habit of a peasant, as in the richest court costume, 
—in all, and though all, shone forth the Great Lady in whom there breathed 
the pride of blood, the rich beauty of a noble race! But take from her ape 
of modern times the magic of her wealth—despoil her of her Cashmeres and 
her diamonds, and there will remain of her greatness—nothing !’ 

“The Count was an old man ofa biting spirit; his tongue was a scourge, 
and a severe one; he had entered on the favourite chapter of his early 
reminiscences, and the Duke listened without interrupting him. 

““* The Great Lady of the present day has no distinctive features, no ex- 
clusive forms, no type peculiar to herself; she is sometimes pretty, rarely 
beautiful, but generally rich; for, in this metallic age of ours, her dowry is 
for the most part the pedestal of her greatness. Before the world, she is a 
stiff and affected actress who overplays her part; but behind the scenes she 
would be frequently a graceful and charming woman, if pride and the intox- 
ication of her prosperity did not too often poison her natural qualities. Pro- 
duced by a lucky hit on Change, a remodelling of the ministry, a dissolution 
of the Chamber, or a creation of Peers, without a past, without a future, the 
Great Lady of our epoch is but a passing meteor, darting wildly across the 
horizon of a transitory revolution.’ ”’ 


Having described the anxiety of the ‘Great Lady’ to ascertain 
whether any stranger, who may be presented to her, is of noble blood, 
the sarcastic Count de Surville proceeds as follows :— 


‘“** Mean in everything, the Great Lady of the present time, if prodigal, 
knows how to exhaust her purse only by the ceaseless renewal of those 
myriad nothings which Fashion is daily creating for her votaries. If, on 
the contrary, a spirit of order distinguish her, you will perceive it, in the 
arrangement of her household, only by that parsimony inherent with the 
city traditions of her family. Pride, vanity, and meanness—these make up 
the Great Lady of the present day—these make up the epoch. It would 
seem that each epoch has its Great Lady, in whom it is epitomized between 
our own and that of the oldmonarchy. France has seen two, but on these I 
will but briefly touch. The one—that of the Directory and Consulate— 
reminded one of Aspasia and Phryne. She had their graces and beauty,— 
their wit and manners; she put an end to the Reign of Terror, tore France 
from the revolutionary saturnalia, and substituted those brilliant and volup- 
tuous fétes of which the Rainey was one of the theatres, and to which re- 
sorted the Brutus of the eve, to prepare himself for that metamorphosis that 
was to make him on the morrow the courtier of a despot. The other— 
that into which her forerunner, the Aspasia, naturally transformed herself— 
was the Great Lady of the Empire; and she died with the setting of that 
sun of which she was but a ray. This last showed herself to be an assem- 
blage of contrarieties, but the daughter of victory. She displayed, up to a 
certain point, the mother’s fascinating proportions ; and if at times the man- 
ners of the guard-house crept out in her deportment, at least her title, and 
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the ermine of her mantle, were the well-earned rewards of a thousand bril- 


liant actions performed in every battle-field, over which the eagle had waved 
its triumphant wing.” 


The Count de Surville then proceeds to particularize the various 
affectations of the ‘Great Lady.” He says that she is skilful in 
arranging the iutonations of her voice, as was remarked in Madame 
de Marne. The “Great Lady,” according to him, swells or 
diminishes its volume according to the quality of the person to whom 
she addresses herself; but, thanks to the pretensions of her pride, 
it is never regulated by propriety. ‘ Her tone is always false, so 
that she produces the effect of an instrument out of tune; she is 
never natural, and overwhelms one with the weight of her studied 
politeness, so ‘unlike to the perfect good taste, the simple and true 
courtesy, which distinguished the great lady of by-gone days.” 
This remark is certainly spiteful, and does not stand the test of our 
experience. ‘Then again, the authoress (through the organ of the 
sarcastic Count de Surville) says ‘‘ that the ‘Great Lady’ rarely 
knows how to be familiar, without degenerating into rudeness.” 
To this we say,—‘* Is the Great Lady ever familiar?” Mme 


Longueville deplores the downfal of aristocracy in the same way as 
does M. de Balzac :— 


“With the Great Lady of former times have disappeared those immense 
domains, those imposing castles, whose high and antique towers had the 
power to protect the hamlets scattered around them. With them are 
extinct all those seignorial rights, the conquest of their ancestors, the price 
o: their blood, the brightest gems in their coronets.” 


The authoress thus eloquently speaks of the school of scepticism 


founded by the celebrated eucyclopadists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury :— 


** Faith has no longer its heavenly influence. The Voltairian scepticism 
has destroyed it; for, like the simoon—that pestilential wind of the desert, 
whose fatal breath dries up, withers, and annihilates whatever meets it— 
this audacious school has respected nothing,—has destroyed all. Under 
the pretence of desiring only to destroy ignorance, superstition, fanaticism, 
and hypocrisy, it has extinguished in our souls that religion which is the 
pure and only source of the most sublime inspirations; and has replaced it 
only by torturing doubts, or by a cold materialism which taints humanity.” 


The following admirable sarcasm upon the disgusting affectation 
of sanctity which characterizes French ladies of fashion, may not be 


here produced without utility to some of our English ‘* Great 
Ladies” :— 


* The Great Lady, however, induced by caprice, fashion, or to give her- 
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self the air of a person well-born, affects to observe certain ordinances of the 
church. She has her prayer-book clasped with go!d, and her seat reserved ; 
on state occasions, she carries the plate at charity sermons; and is god- 
mother to church-bells. In the magnificence of her devout ardour, she 
gives a plaster Virgin, an altar curtain of embroidered net, or a pinchbeck 
cross, to the church of the village near her country-house, with a dinner 
now and then to the curate.” 


Few people are without pride,—it is a sentiment which is inherent 
in ovr frail minds, and cannot be put aside by even the most 
learned or the most lowly. But of all sentiments of human pride, 
that of aristocracy is the most revolting to sense and to justice :— 


“The Great Lady always perfumes herself, as much as possible, with 
aristocratic opinions. No one fulminates anathemas more loudly than this 
ungrateful one against the revolutions that have made her what she is. If 
you comprehend Madame de Marne when those plebeian names whose 
wealth did not gild their obscurity came sounding in her ears, you would 
feel how much the Great Lady was suffering at the confusion of ranks,— 
how she was grieving at the necessity in which Power finds itself, now-a- 
days, of making its saloons a sort of olla podrida.” 


This very spirited article upon the ‘ Great Lady,” who was 
formed by, and is the child of the Revolution of 1830,—this article 
where the satire is so keen, and the sarcasm so galling,—this graphic, 
too graphic description of the fashionable lady of the highest circles 
of Parisian society, winds up in the following manner, preserving 
that vein of satire to the very last :— 


“The Great Lady of our times is not restricted, more than other women, 
as to her leisure. There is nocharge at court for her,—no ‘ tabouret,’—no 
card-table of the Queen ; but, on the other hand, the citizen royalty gives 
her certain balls, which it takes care to embellish with all the attractions of 
a family meeting, especially inviting the six thousand ‘ Eminences’ of the 
Commercial Directory. 

“ * Love, gallantry, all is dead in France. Its women have no longer 
the privilege of occupying the place next after business in the thoughts of 
men: they are now only a kind of interlude to their pleasures,—a sort of 
breathing-time between horse-races in the Bois de Boulogne, and orgies at 
the Café de Paris. Surrounded by fewer seductions than the Great Lady of 
the past, is the one who has taken her name more faithful to her conjugal 
duties ? I doubt it greatly ; but the age has no charge to urge against her. 
She observes its precepts, she preserves appearances, she is virtuous,— 
after its fashion. After all, a mystery in her attachments, is, to the Great 
Lady of the present day, a necessity of her position,—a condition of her 
being, or notbeing. A plant brought but as yesterday to the soil on which she 
decorates herself with fading flowers, she feels that she would have no power 
to resist the breath of scandal, had she the imprudence to lay herself open to 
it: she knows that the slightest breath would overwhelm and cast her back 
into her original nothingness.’ 
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* As the Count was uttering these last words, a tall young man, with a 
pale oval face, and a chin buried in the beard of the middle ages, seemed to 
glide secretly into the boudoir ; but withdrew in haste, on seeing the Count 
and his companion. 

*** T no longer doubt,’ said the former, with a malicious smile. ‘ Yes, the 
Great Lady has her hours of reception with closed doors !’” 


We have now quoted a sufficiency of specimens to enable the 
reader to judge of this very excellent and spirited work. We have 
only to add, that the engravings are executed in the most. masterly 
style of the art; and that the wood-cuts are faultless. In its present 
state, handsomely bound, the Pictures of the French form a volume 
which should be found upon every drawing-room table in England, 
and on the shelf of every lady’s boudoir. ‘Those, who have never 
visited France, will obtain an excellent idea of the French character 
from these sketches. Every article is accompanied by a full length 
portrait of the subject of the sketch, and is ornamented with seve- 
ral illustrations on wood, explanatory of domestic scenes. The onl 
addition which we could have wished to see to this work, is that of 
explanatory notes to many of those passages and allusions which are 
either obscure to the English reader, or are purely local. Wehow- 
ever dismiss it with our most cordial approval of the spirit of the 
English publishers, in thus presenting an admirable French work 
to us in an English garb. 





NOTICES. 





Art. XV.—Dodd's History of England. Vol. III. London: Dolman. 
1840. 

Tue Rev. M.A. Tierney continues with regularity and spirit his edition of 
the celebrated Catholic Ecclesiastical History of England, by Dodd. This 
third volume is taken up. with the reign of Elizabeth, one of the chapters 
being devoted to the Character of that Princess. It falls in with our cus- 
tom to present a specimen, without comment, where religious controversy 
has been rancorous. The following fragments may be taken as forming a 
companion picture to that which we formerly copied concerning Mary. 

‘* The different light, wherein human actions are considered, being the 
occasion of different characters, a hero is often stripped of all his ornaments, 
while some relate with horror those passages of his life, which others make 
a continual subject of panegyric. Queen Elizabeth may be an instance of 
this kind of treatment. The great achievement of her reign was establish- 
ing the reformation; and here her party place her greatest merit. But 
others, who have considered the nature and circumstances of the under- 
taking, are so far from saying anything to her advantage upon this occasion, 
that they tell us her memory is infamous upon that account, and so will 
remain to all posterity. * * * I will not be so ungenerous, as to in- 
sist upon anything to the prejudice of her reputation, wherein she was 
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not personally concurring; which some have done by reminding their 
readers, that both her father and mother were not only of evil fame but 
monstrously wicked, to the scandal of the whole universe. Such reflections 
ought not to be made in her disfavour, because she had no part in them. 
For the same reason she ought not to be aspersed upon account of her birth, 
For, though the see of Rome has declared her to be illegitimate, and king 
Henry VIII. himself afterwards caused his marriage with her mother to be 
pronounced void, yet, by a subsequent law, she was legitimated so far, as to 
be made capable of inheriting the crown. The like benevolence may be 
expected in regard to her education. If she received any evil impressions 
by that means, it was rather her misfortune then her fault. 

‘“‘ As for her person, the description we have of her is, that she was tall, 
and above the common size; had a fair complexion, and was rather red- 
haired. Her nose was high, her limbs well proportioned, her countenance 
open, serene, and engaging, but somewhat forbidding when displeased. In 
the whole, she was a comely person, but far from being a beauty ; though 
nothing pleased her more, than to be flattered in that way, and upon this 
occasion she was as jealous of a competitor, as she was of her imperial 
diadem. * * * It is generally allowed, that her natural parts were far 
above the common, and being cultivated by a suitable education, made her 
an honour to her sex, which she redeemed from the vulgar aspersion of not 
being capable of great matters, and managing state affairs. But whether 
she improved her parts to that surprising degree, as Mr. Burnet reports, is 
justly suspected by those, that are more impartial in her character. And, 
particularly, Mr. Collier has made it appear, that she could not be the 
author of those letters and witty remarks (when she was only six years of 
age), which some have confidently attributed to her. However, when she 
arrived at a proper age, and was seated upon the throne, she quickly gave 
proofs of thc vastness of her capacity in the arts of government; and, by 
making choice of an able ministry, shewed no less judgment and sagacity, 
than if she herself had been the immediate instrument of her own politics. 
One thing is remarkable during her whole reign, that she frequently strained 
her prerogative too far, and that her parliaments were pleased to connive at 
it. In the beginning, before the reformation was thoroughly settled, such 
kind of disputes might have retarded, and perhaps ruined, the undertaking. 
And, afterwards, they permitted her to go on in her own way, being sensible 
she inherited so much of her father’s temper as not to bear contradiction. 
For, as it is observed by some of our historians, she would, upon certain 
occasions of opposition, be so far transported with passion, as to break forth 
into oaths and execrations unbecoming her sex and dignity ; ‘ God’s death’ 
being an oath very familiar with her, when anything happened to ruffle her 
temper. 

‘* However, in the midst of her greatest transports, she would quickly re- 
collect herself, and allay the storm by the serviceable method of dissimula- 
tion ; in which art she was an adept, being well instructed in that useful 
lesson, Qué nescit dissimulare, nescit requare. We have several remarkable 
instances of her skill in this way. ° - a 

‘“* In the next place, we are to take a view of her disposition and conduct, 
in regard to religion: for it is not to be imagined, that a person, raised, as 
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some pretend, by providence, to complete the establishment of the 
church, would do anything towards the subverting of its rights, and scan- 
dalize the world by improper behaviour. But here she is attacked by some 
of her own party, who were not able to make an apology for her. ‘ Had 
the interest of her subjects lain wholly in this world, few princes would have 
left their memory better recommended : but, as to the service of religion, I 
am sorry I cannot say her conduct was altogether so happy. She restored 
the reformation, it is true ; but, in many places, left little provision to main- 
tainit. * * * Ifthis queen’s usage of the clergy was compared with 
what they met with, inthe reign of Henry VIILI., it is to be feared it might 
be said, her little finger was thicker than her father’s loins ; and that he dis- 
ciplined them with whips, but she chastised them with scorpions.” (Collier) * * 
** As to queen Elizabeth’s private thoughts concerning the different articles 
of religion, she went along with every change that happened ; and either be- 
hind what others professed, or concealed herself under a serviceable hypo- 
crisy. * * * I must not omit to speak of Queen Elizabeth’s humour and 
management in regard to marriage. * * * It must either have been the 
inconstancy of her temper, or a deep stroke of policy ; for by this amuse- 
ment she kept those great persons from practising against her, and gained 
time to settle the reformation. She had, during her whole reign, the 
advantage of an able ministry ; an able ministry, I say, in point of politics ; 
for, if regard is to be had either to religion, or to the common rights of 
mankind, never was there any nation more unfortunate than England.” 





Art. XVI-—The Merits of the Whigs. By a Member of the House of 
Commons. London: Fraser. 

To the tune of *‘ Ex uno disce omnes,’”’ which the ‘‘ Member” chooses for 
his motto, the exposure of these ‘‘ Merits” is meant as a ‘* Warning to the 
People of England; drawn from the Evidence taken before the Committee 
of the House of Lords which sat last Session, to inquire into the State of 
Ireland as respects crime.” The author says that it is very certain that the 
British public have no idea of the important matter contained in the Report 
of the Committee of the House of Lords ;’’ and therefore he has, (we think 
somewhat late in the day) here undertaken to give in a convenient form the 
pith of the voluminous document ; especially as the noble Lord ‘* whose 
system of misgovernment in Ireland is there so completely exposed, is now, 
by a strange and unprecedented consequence, placed in the still more im- 
portant and responsible position of Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment.” Not perceiving anything very ‘‘ strange and unprecedented” in 
the appointment, we shall merely give it as our opinion that the people of 
England, excepting such as strongly attach themselves to party, will pay 
very little attention to the Report, even as here abridged and set out, because 
they have the reality to look to in the shape of practical and enduring results, 
viz., the unprecedented tranquillity of Ireland, dating from the commence- 
ment of Lord Mulgrave’s Lieutenancy. Having said these few words, 
which, however, point to weighty and convincing facts, we shall quote the 
Hon. Member’s concluding observations :— 

“We once more earnestly entreat the attention of Englishmen of all 
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sects and all political opinions, to the important facts and unexpected dis- 
closures which the Report before us has brought to light. Let them re- 
member that the same governors who have thus misruled Ireland, are still 
at the helm of the State, and that if they do not wish England herself, and 
the mighty empire of which she is the centre, should be degraded in the 
eyes of foreign nations and in her own, and should cease once and for ever 
from holding, as she has done for so many years, the balance of power 
among the nations of Europe, she must at once cast from her her weak and 
imbecile rulers, and establish, by the irresistible force of that public opinion 
_which she has ere now more than once expressed, the ascendancy of able 
and high-principled men, whose talents are equal to the task of controlling 
the discordant elements of internal faction, and suppressing the mischievous 
ebullitions of sedition, (in Ireland of course, must also be understood by the 
‘‘ Member’) whose principles are inseparable from the maintenance of the 
national honour abroad, and the national respect at home, and who have 
shown that they have courage to resist wrong and to uphold right, what- 
ever may be the consequences of such a course to themselves. 

‘It is useless for any nation to attempt to maintain a relative position 
among other powers if the reins of government at home are held in a loose 
and feeble grasp. How can the circulation be healthy if the lungs be dis- 
eased? A nation in such a predicament is in te condition of a chess 
player, who, busy in an attack, is careless of his own game, and is surprised 
to find himself checkmated once more, before he had hoped to have produced 
the same result upon his opponent.” 

So sayeth the ‘‘ Member.’”’ England thy way is clear; thou hast thy 
fortunes in thine own hands! Out with the Whigs; in with the Tories, 
and everything is as it should be. Still we flatter ourselves that we could 
have made out a much stronger case than the author, and yet not have felt 
ourselves entitled to come to his conclusion. Let him meet Mr. Wade. 





Art. XVII.—The Jesuit. A Picture of Manners and Character from the 
First Quarter of the Eighteenth Century. Translated from the German 
of C. Spinpier. In 2 vols. London: Bull. 

SPINDLER is an author whose novels are held in very considerable repute in 

Germany, and who has been appreciated even in England. The present 

able translation may be taken as an evidence that by competent judges the 

present work is deemed worthy of the distinction thus bestowed onit. The 

original has been extolled in the Foreign Quarterly, as having given a 

remarkably striking picture of one of the most extraordinary and powerful 

orders formed by human ingenuity and tact that the world can instance ; 
the scene for illustration being a German town where the characteristic 
efforts, according to the novelist’s representation, of Jesuitry are put forth 
in the work of proselytism. with the view of putting money in the coffers of 

Mother Church. It is to be presumed that Spindler, who appears to be a 

learned man, as well as a close and accurate observer, has faithfully pour- 

trayed not only the manners and character of the First Quarter of the 18th 

Century as exhibitedamid a German community, but that he has a thorough 

knowledge of Jesuitical practices. We for ourselves must confess, however, 
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that while admitting an inadequacy to form a decided opinion in the case 
before us, involving questions relative to verisimilitude, that more dignified 
organs should have been introduced, more earnest and subtle contrivances, 
and more worthy converts, in order to lend efficacy to the design and 
greater probability to the conduct of the characters. We imagine that the 
author has thrown himself upon a phase that is not the most conspicuous 
or sustained that might have been chosen, and that he has also been in 
some measure bound down in accordance with the paltriness of some of the 
supposed agents as well as victims in his story. At the same time the whole 
picture is astounding, and the care taken to perfect it manifest; while the, 
pains-taking and competency of the translator makes the whole read rather 
like an original work than a version. Merely as a stirring fiction illustra- 
tive of an epoch, and also of a Society most skilfully and secretly constituted, 
few of our English novels are half so exciting. 





Art. XVIII,—Hawkwood; a Romance of Italy. 3 vols. London: 
Saunders and Otley. 

THE author of Hawkwood, if this be his first venture, will yet, we antici- 
pate, prove himself no unworthy follower,—imitator is not so much intend- 
ed by us as successor,—of Scott in the historical-romance school. Like 
the Northern Magician, he has read much and reflected more concerning the 
country and spots where he has laid his scene. We presume from the vivid- 
ness of many of his descriptions that he has visited and closely traced the 
lineaments of the localities introduced. He has also entered with earnest- 
ness, and as if confident of success, into the temperament of the Italian 
people, at a period towards the close of the fourteenth century, when 
Venice and other states of Italy were not more distinguished for their 
wealth and enterprize incommercial pursuits, as well as towards the further- 
ance and production of magnificent works, the glory of the nation, than 
distracted by family feuds and rival interests ; the statesman and the war- 
rior claiming the notice of the world, and furnishing topics for the historian 
not less imposing:and memorable than the nation’s magnificence. At that 
period, too, English mercenaries, of whom John Hawkwood was the most 
celebrated, were earning renown in delicious and luxurious Italy ; all which 
sources of attraction are made available, together with imaginary incidents 
and characters, by this skilful writer. The main drawback to the effective- 
ness with which, we think, he might, with ease to himself, have charged his 
story, arises not so much from the number of his characters and incidents, 
although these are unusually abundant, as in the want of unity of purpose, 
and constantly accruing force and interest in the progress and development 
of the complicated tale. The author shines on account of his information, 
his study of man, and his felicity in the mere literary composition of the 
work, rather than of any mastery in the construction of the entire design, 
or in the art of disposing and subordinating the various parts in a powerful 
manner. This, to be sure, is a great defect ; but we do not despair of see- 
ing him overcome it in a future attempt, if he intently set himself to the 
construction of a plot, his object being rather to evolve some leading ideas 
than to illustrate a diversity of points not necessarily connected. 
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Art. XIX.—JLectures on the Elevation of the Labouring Portion of the 
Community. By Dr. Cuanninc. London: Simpkin. 1840. 
TussEe Lectures were prepared for two meetings of Mechanics, one of 
them consisting of Apprentices, the other of adults; but many things will 
be found in the lectures which address themselves to all persons and every 
class of the community. Much that is coincident with what the Lecturer 
so eloquently and earnestly put forth in his discourse on ‘ Self Culture’’ is 
here given ; but still the matter of the productions, and the points aimed at 
are distinct, the latter in no shape yielding to the former celebrated piece. 
We need not say that the author, having for his great object the social by 
means of the intellectual and moral elevation of the Labouring classes in his 
view, so that they may join with daily toil all the improvements which do 
honour to our nature, has acquitted himself nobly, condensing within 
the compass of two Lectures, which are here published in a small neat 
form for one sixpence, a rich feast for the understanding, and shadowing 
forth much that is splendid in the drama of human life. These lectures as 
usual are full of the gems of real poetry. Many of the conceptions are as 
exquisitely tender as they are pointed and original, forcibly reaching the 

mind of the reader. 








Art. XX.— The Life and Times of Martin Luther. London: Simp- 
kin. 1840. 

Tue Author of “ Three Experiments of Living,” ‘ Sketches of the Old 
Painters,” &c. has in this handsome little volume crammed, yet without 
confusion, or to the enfeebling of their proper effect, the principal events of 
Luther’s life, drawn from the best sources. The reader who has not time 
to peruse numerous volumes, or who does not feel himself competent to 
judge between virulent contending parties on such stormy points as the 
mention of the great Reformer suggests, will do well to ponder this small 
work, which will supply him with much that he wants. 





Art. XXI.—2/ Letter to the Human Race. By a Brotnger. London: 
Effingham Wilson. 1840. 
“A BrorugEr” clearly meansa “Socialist.” The letter is just such a pitiful 
production, and such a mess of stale and crude infidelity as might be ex- 
pected from the detestable class to which, we presume, he belongs. He 
tells us that he is seventy years of age. Alas! for this man of threescore 
andten. It is matter of wonder to us that he could have found a publisher 
for his trash. But we should be sorry to hear that it was thought worthy 
of prosecution. His egotism and impiety, we consider, to be as harmless 
as anything that ever was spouted by anold sinner, unless he meet with fools. - 





Art. XXII.—The Eighty Consonants of the French Language. J. Toun- 
riER. London: Templeman. 1840. 
Tue Eighty Consonants—“ their radicals ; their derivatives; errors, said to 
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be natural defects ; pronumciation ; accidence ; mechanism of them;” &e,, 
is really an ingenious, an original, and, in some respects, a philosophical 
exposition of principles, together with curious enough illustrations of prac- 
tices. But the author’s dicta are not always so plain as he seems to hold 
them ; although we are ready to admit that his views regarding the intrin- 
sic value of sounds and the mechanical processes detected in the use of 
consonants, are both striking and fitted to set the reader’s mind to work in 
search of reasons and natural laws, concerning the Divine gift of speech. 





Art. XXIII.—A Letter to the Editor of Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
London: Ridgeway. 1840. 

Mr. Taxsor is the author of the poetic version of Goéthe’s Faust, which 
has been severely, or flippantly, as he thinks, handled in Old Ebony’s 
journal; and he smartly retorts. He concludes in these terms,—*‘ I hope 
that, in common fairness, you (the Editor) will give this letter a place in 
the next number of your Magazine ; more especially, as I happen to have 
been one of the earliest gratuitous contributors to that Periodical.” 





Art. XXIV.—Christian Reasons of a Member of the Church of England 
for being a Reformer. By Ross D. Mancuxs, Ese. London: Long- 
man. 1840. 

Tue author of this pamphet must have, we think, associated with bigots, 
and listened only to the arguments of such narrow-minded zealots; other- 
wise he never would have deemed it necessary to defend his advocacy of 
reform principles and his general agreement with the present ministry as not 
being inconsistent with his attachment to the Established Church of England. 
No doubt his Reasons are clearly conceived and temperately yet firmly 
maintained ; but really a writer of Mr. Mangles’ sense and liberality appears 
to us to have been combatting objections to independent views, no way in- 
volving purely religious sentiments, or fidelity to Christianity as taught by 
the worthiest sons of the Church itself; and therefore we think he has 
been wasting his strength Quixotically against shadows. Is it not the fact 
that some of the stanchest friends of the Establishment are members of the 
present ministry, as is convincingly shown by their being reformers ? 





Art. XXV.—The Truth of Revelation, demonstrated by an Appeal to Exist- 
ing Monuments, Scu/ptures, Gems, Coins, and Medals. By Jonn Mur- 
RAY, F.S.A. &c. London: Smith. 1840. 

A sEconD edition, but in a great measure a new work on subjects that 

require and obtain from Mr. Murray striking illustration. Science, an 

acquaintance with art, and an efficient advocacy of Christian views dis- 
tinguish the production. We have had frequent opportunities of admiring 
the author’s versatility of mind, ingenuity, and earnest philanthropy. 














